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Is among the only sixty-three weekly papers in New 
York City to which the AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPER DIRECTORY ACCORDS a circulation 


of more than 10,000 Copies each issue. 
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GRAND» UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 


THE STANDARD»* EXGELLENGE 
AND DURABILITY. 





219-221 WABASH AVE., 
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THE MUSIC 


The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


**Dear Sik—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE ( LAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 


I. J]. PADEREWSKI. 
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‘‘The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and asa means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
I am cordially yours, 


For ac- 





“The most useful and complete ally of the piano 
ia existence.’’ 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


Wishing you great success, 





‘* The Pracrice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON, 


LLL LLL LOLOL LOA ANA AA ANA 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


AL COURIER. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. —«<. 


FIRST SUMMER SEASON 


—_ OF —_ 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 


W 


charges—within the reach of many students whom their school duties may engross 





ITH a view of enlarging the sphere of usefulness of the Conservatory by placing 


its unrivalled tuition—unrivalled in respect to completeness and moderate 


during the larger part of the year, it has been decided to inaugurate, on June first 
proximo, a special SUMMER TERM, to the advantages of which the attention of musical 
students in out-of-town colleges, seminaries, &c., &c., and pupils in the enjoyment of a 
vacation period, is particularly invited. 

Circulars, with list of classes, names of professors, terms, &c., will be in readiness 
Further 


May 15, and will be forwarded on application. information furnished, as usual, 


to visitors, or on receipt of written enquiries. 


CHAS. INSLEE PARDEE, Secretary. 





26 W. 15th Stree . 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methodsof the PRACTICE CLAVIER, 


[ty this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. The Training 


of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


15th St., New York 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. 


\vpress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 wW. 





SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


37 E. 68th STREET (Near Madison Avenue) NEW YORK. 
(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director, 
ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 





A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 
Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 


All grades of musical students, from beginners 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL. 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 





297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 


Musical Bureau, 
831 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 
WILLIAM OC. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 


Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
—— Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 


Octobe: 
jv Studio, 57 West 17th Street, New York. 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c., arranged. 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress.* 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all eenaaiies of Vocal and Instrumental 
M Harmony, Instr 
Blecution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
powes gad Pointing. Students have the use of a 
‘ully a inted stage, with scen + pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advanta oy et to10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 





LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


MANAGER 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF MUSIC, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert opera, oratorio, church and 
salon. Correspondence on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Information regarding all musica! 
attractions. Correspondence solicited. 


Caroline Ostberg, 


PRIMA DONNA ROYAL OPERA, 
STOCKHOLM, 


Tour of the United States. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


LOVIS BLUMENBERG, 


International Bureau of Music, 


114 Fifth Ave., New York. 


tours, 








The Tourjee Conservatory of Music 


H. TOURJEE, Direcror. 





Conservatory in this 
nct schools, including 
7. course for the study 


The most a ten a opvigget 
country. Embraces eleven disti 
a thorough and complete 
of Piano and Organ Tun 


TUITION THE LOWEST. 


WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 





CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


245-247 STATE STREET, Chicago, Ill. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 











142 West 23d St. New York. 


application. 


excellent and systematic instruction in a‘! branches of 
music. 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and 


Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature 
Fashionable and accessible location. 

Spacious and finely appointed studios. 

Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 





desirable boarding places. 
FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Students can enter at any time. 


American fame. 


Examinations Daily. 





E HEREWITH RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE THAT THE 
KLINDWORTH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC { 
anv THE SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, { 
will be combined into one single Music School from October 1, 1893, to be known as the 
UNITED CONSERVATORIES KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, Berlin, Cermany, 
under the direction of the undersigned. Prof. Karl Klindworth will remain ac tive as ‘artistic councillor 
and teacher. The teaching staff for the finishing and upper classes will consist of Prof. A. Becker, Dr. 
H. Reimann, Ph. Ruefer, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Genss, Van Eyken, Clemens Pretzel (Theory and Compo- 
sition), Karl Klindworth, Ur. Ernst Jedliczka, Ph. Scharwenka, H. Genss, Wilhelm Berger, L. C. Wolf, Leip- 
holtz, A. Heintz, R. Johne, Meyer-Mahr, Lazarus, M. and P. Heller, Miss Elizabeth Jeppe, Miss Leubuscher, 
Miss Kollberg (Piano). Dr. Reimann and Heintz (Organ). Chambervirtuosi—Struss, Gregorowitsch. Griinberg 
(Violin), Sandow Niemeyer (’Cello), Hummel (Harp), Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, Schultze-Streietz, Miss Fruth, 
Fuhrmann, Mrs. Moszkowsky (Voice), Dr. Reimann Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (History of Music). 
Applications for the wirter semester to be made to Prof. Klindworth, Tuesday sand Fridays, 4to 6, Pots- 
damerstrasse 20; Ph. Schar wenka ard Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, daily from 11 to 12 a. m. and from 4 to 5 p.M 
Potsdamerstrasse 3 35, II]. The Directors: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Genss, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


At Berlin, Ge1many, 





OMPLETE euucation in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (152 marks). Cost of living in good families 
$125 a year and upward (soo m>rks. Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have tree admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 
Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School). 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 

Thirty-seventh year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 749 pupils. 87 teachers, among whom fo: 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. S:ern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. D&ring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus Doc,, &c.; 
for Organ, Music Director HSpner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent 
members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concert 
master Fr. Griitzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Chamber Singer Miss Ag!. Orgeni, honorary member of the Court 
Theatre, Frau Otto Alvsleben, Mann, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, 
Court Actor Senfl Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches, 
Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other 
tumes. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tua Musica Courtgr and through 

Prof. EUGEN KKANTZ, Director. 








CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


SsTrTRinNn Cs, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 
Collection of Music Strings at the Chicago Exposition, 
German Department. 


CHEMICAL EDENELLS, 





NUNEZ ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Through discoveries of Sefior Nufiez, Director, harmony, counterpoint, &c., can be 


more thoroughly learned in any notation in a few months than by any other system in a 
lifetime, and, by his improvements upon the common notation, ali music is as easily read 
as the key of C, 
in all branches, we can promise you a thoroughly practical knowledge of music. 


Having the most rapid and thorough system, with eminent teachers 


Call or write for prospectus 
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FIAZELTON 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BROTHERS 





THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS “=D K ee IN EVERY RESPECT. 
~> oct eo 











«38, APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. <p 





IN os. 


S34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


FRAT! & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paeumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Fer Shows, Halls, 
(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application, 


Dancing &e 


AGENTS WANTED, 
No. 73 Schénhauser Allee 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 
Fxhibiting at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 





Ww .H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. 


THE ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 





for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUBIC PUBLISHERS AnD IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 

BOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATE 

Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
CHAPPELIEL & CO., 
ROBT. COCEHS ck CO., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CO., 
EOPWoOoD ck CREW, 
BRUOTCHINGS &« ROMER, 
v-.é&c J. HOPHRINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 


Please write for these lists and catalogues. 








we 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.&C. FISCHER, | 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 














World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 





110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


~ PIANOS 


38 VEARS’ HISTORY. 





an enviable 


855. Have 
record for Durable 
Qualities and Ex- 
quisite Tone, witha 


*hey are known everywhere and are univer- 


sally respected for their inherent merit. 
& WENDELL 911 to 928 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


A THOUSAND TUNES. 


That's a large number, but the Symphonion 
The Symphonion is an unlimited 





plays it. 
music box instead of a cylinder playing from 
one to six airs. The Symphonion uses steel 
plates as shown herewith. _ 

These plates revolve and their teeth strike 
the teeth of the steel combs, thus producing the 
tones. Plates are changed inamoment. They 
may be bought by the hundreds and each plate 
represents a different tune. One may thus 
have sacred music, old favorites and latest 
songs of the day, as he chooses. 

The Symphonion is simple in construction 
and does not get out of order, as the old fashion 
music boxes always do. They are rich and 
melodious in tone and not the least expensive. 

We are headquarters for the trade and are 
prepared to quote lower prices than ever before 
with all the latest improve mc nts. 

Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


The SANDER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 


212 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue, 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


5 


| LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| BiIiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. 


Send for Catalogue. 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 
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NEW YORK. 


of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 


Publishers 


posers and the famous 


BOOSEY EDITION 


Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Pari 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


BNOCH & SON, Leaken, Manland. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 





-4 
D™ / 4 
Bo Rs, ¥ 42, 


TRADE Mark, REGISTERED 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUsTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION 
JAMES BATH, London, England. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 














HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR BROS. 


1885, Che 


F amous 


.? 


resden, 


Germany. 


“Ronisch Piano,” ° 


Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 





_- 


Founded in 1845, 








Grand and Upright = 
Over 20,000 in Use, 
Highest Awards 
e and 


Decorations from several 


Courts, 


-_ 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 





4 large dieplay of these excellent Pianos will be found at the 


























ae oe ‘aie Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 
OS. FANG 81 Fifth Ave., New York. - 


114 East Third Street. 


FACTORY : Corner of 11th Ave. and West 29th St., New York. 


Established 1850. 


The Carl Barckhoff 
Church Organ Company, 


— BUILDERS OF — 


Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. 





‘HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


ACTION 
MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 


Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 





Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and 





Tools required for Action making; all ot approved Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled “4 
= 


design and superior workmanship. to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 
Special Machinery des'gned and constructed short time, if desired. (C 








HOUSE F DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Plano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. 
| CHICAGO, ILL. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


NEW YORK. | 


ASS STRING 


PIANO CARVING 
SAWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOT Ti 
162 & 164 WEST 27I# ST.NY 


172 CENTRE STREET, 


Van Buren St. 














JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





NEW PATENT 









U.S, and Foreign RADE MARKS, Designs, 











y ter Jpinions, ie 
VIOLIN Piano Plates PHILADELPHIA, PA. promptly attended to. Send 
T eke Oo « - 
CHIN REST. itaigy PATENTS. ail work strictly coutdential. 






GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 


Addantic Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©, 
ail 


H. HERRMANN, 
368 Broome Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Apply for Order 





PIANO HARDWARE, 
| Avenue D and 11th Street, 
| NEW YORK. 


CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. 











EDWIN ASHDOWN 


(LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Publishers of the Celebrated AsHpown Eprrion. 


Wholesale 


and Retail. 


HARDWOOD 








Catalogue No. 1.—Music for Piano. 
” No. 2.—Vocal Music 


LUMBER. 
No. 3.—Music for Harp. Guitar, Concertine 


Agents wanted in all principal cities. “ 
No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano and 
Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio 
loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full) 
AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS, 


Catalogue No. s. —Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet 
234-238 East 43d St.. New York. 





Will fit any Violin from one-eighth size 
to largest Viola.” Can be more quickly put | 
on or taken off than any other. Neatest in 
appearance, strongest, and in every way 
the best Chin Rest. 

For sale by all Music Dealers, or sent on 
receipt of 81.25 by 


ELIAS HOWE CO 





orn, 
Catalogue No. 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium. 


NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 
Toronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 

G2 CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION, 





88 Court St., 
«» Boston, Mass. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


UR Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 


solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public, 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


j William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M.,and 
| Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 

Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 24 Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department 


Examiners: 


Emilio Agramonte, Operatic Director. 
Charles B. Hawley, Musical Director. 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 
Circulars sent on application. Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 


19-21 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. | 3: 


CONCERT DIRECTION. |. 





DANIEL MAYER. 


LONDON, . ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Szumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
and the principal vocal and instrumental celebrities. 


Note Change of Address 


to larger premises: 


18 Great Marlborough Street, | 


LONDON, W. 


CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” 








FRANK 
VAN DER STUGKEN. 


EIGHT SONGS. Op. 17. 


. OJoy of Youth! (O Jugendlust!) 
2. The Last Tear (Einsame Thrane). 
Bliss (Seligkeit). 

’Tis Past ! (Vorbei !). 

I Dream’d I was in Sicily (Von 
shin Sicilien),. 

. A Pastoral (Ein Schiaferlied). 





7. Remember—Forget (Gedenken— 
Vergessen ). 


8 Serenade. 





NEW MALE CHORUSES. 


Op. 18, No. 2. 
Jahr). 
Op. 19, No. 1. 
wart). 


In a Year! (Uebers 
Ever True (Wege- 


Op. 19, No. 2. Morning (Am Mor- 


gen). 


FOR SALE AT LEADING 
MUSIC STORES. 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATFOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALEK 1N 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
§ CHICAGO. 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 





“Makes its own market 





Wherever it goes” 





ESTEY 
ORGAN. 





ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


JAMES CAMPION, ***° 282% %-¥- 
312 East 95th Street, PIANOS. 


NEW YORK. 


Piano PANELS and Desks 


Sawed, Engraved and Carved. 


Turning. Scroll and Band Sawing. 


Eastern Representatives: | 





MERRILL PIANO CO, 


165 Tremont Street, Boston. 











WHBER, 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 





Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Aanufacteries: 121,123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 














The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


—BY THE— 


MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


(INCORPORATED) 
19 Union Square V., New York. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. S33 


EDITORS; 
MARC A. BLUMENBERG. OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 
JAMES G. HUNEKER. HARRY O. BROWN 
HUGH CRAIG. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT: 


SPENCER T. DRIGGS. R. S. MAXWELL, 
A. T. KING. FRANK M. STEVENS. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH OFFICE: 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 17 Link Str., 
Berlin, W. Germany. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 226 Wabash Ave. 
JOHN E. HALL, Manager. 
J. E. VAN HORNE, Assistant Manager. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 382 West St. 
LEIPSIC, GERMANY: Gzesriver Huc, K6nigstrasse 16, 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA, IX Schwarzspanier str. 15. 
LONDON AND PARIS: Brentano's. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 


Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00 ; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FORK ADVERTISING, 
PER INCH. 


Chree Months.......... ..820.00 | Nine Months 
Six Months................ 40.00 | Twelve Months 


Special rates for preferred positions. 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. m. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made’ y check 
traft. or money orders, payable to the Musicat Couriar Company. 


American News Company, New York, General Distributing 
Agents. 
Western News Company, Chicago, Western Distributing Agents. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 1893. 
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HE Providence ‘ Journal” last week contained 
this apt criticism of music at Chicago: 

The whole scheme of the Bureau of Music at the World’s Fair has 
been based upon a mistaken idea of the musical necessities and re- 
quirements of a great exposition. The generality of people who at- 
tend a World's Pair do not care 
couple of hours to listen to a severely classical concert without any 


to spend time in sitting down for a 


particular feature of spec‘al attractiveness, more especially when 
If 
tention to educate and develop the great American public musically, 
been free to all the visitors at the Fair for the 


they have to pay a large additional fee for so doing. it was the in- 


all music should have 
ordinary price of admission. Who for instance visiting a World's Fair, 
after having come a long distance, will devote a couple of precious 
hours out of the afternoon to listen to a concert of chamber music, 
There is a lack of proportion anc 


even of the best possible quality? 
of a sense of general fitness in the idea which is positively ludicrous. 
One might as well try to make a miniature do duty as a fresco in the 


dome of St. Peters. 





NEW BOOKS ON ART AND MUSIC. 

VERYONE is recommended to read W. C. Brown- 
E ell’s ‘‘ French Art” (Scribners) for its pithy es- 
timates of French painting and sculpture. Mr. 
Brownell is a layman, but possesses a keen eye, ver- 
satile taste and a clear style. His study of Rodin, 
the great sculptor, is sympathetic and subtle. Musical 
people would do well to read such a clever book. Van 
Dyke’s ‘‘Art for Art’s Sake” (Scribners) is more 
scholastic, but also valuable for student and layman 
alike. Rowbotham’s “ History of Music” is dry, pon- 
derous and tiresome. It does not begin to compare 
with W. J. Henderson's ‘‘ Story of Music” in concision 
of statement and agreeablenessof manner. It is im- 
ported by the Scribners. 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago, publish Adolph Carpeé’s 


| zette’ 





‘‘The Pianist and the Art of Music. 
Piano Playing for Teachers and Students.” 


valuable, nevertheless, the estimate of Brahms 


being particularly good. 


with in a sound, healthy, pedagogic fashion. 
Parts 9, 10, 11 and 12 of J. B. Millet’s public 
‘Famous Composers and Their Works” have been 
received. ‘‘ Mendelssohn” is discussed with old time 
fervor by John S. Dwight, ‘‘Schumann,” ‘‘ Franz” 
and ‘‘ Brahms,” by Dr. Louis Kelterburn (although 
we fancy that these composers could have been 
placed in other hands). H. T. Finck writes of 
‘‘Strauss” appreciatively ; Arthur Pougin of ‘‘ Meyer- 
beer.” Mr. W. J. Henderson is entertaining in his 
articles on ‘‘ Raff and Bruch,” and his Wagner prom- 
ises to be a cool, dispassionate criticism. Henry T. 
| Thomas, 13 Astor place, is the New York house 
where these very valuable contributions to the lit- 
erature of music may be procured. 








NATIONALISM IN MUSIC. 


E received from Mr. Louis Melbourne, the fol- 

lowing communication with the above caption: 

The African ‘“ ballon d’essai,” started by Dr. Dvorak in 

the ‘*‘ Herald” and discussed in THe Musicat Courter’s last 

issue, has at least been productive of divergent theories, 
some of which are very interesting, if peculiar. 

Prof. John K. Paine for instance claims that ‘‘ Even if it 


be classed according to geographical limits. 
question of nationality, but individuality.” 

It appears to me that individuality, or inborn originality, 
does not preclude national individuality, as the works of 
nearly all great foreign composers amply demonstrate, and 


this is not only due to ‘‘ the influence of airs and dances,” 
but to insuperable local causes, such as language, climate, 
&c., and many others far too numerous to mention here. 

The professor’s statement that ‘‘ during the present cen- 
tury musical art has overstepped all national limits, and 
that prominent composers of the present day belong to the 
universal or cosmopolitan school,” is vague and not cor- 
roborated by facts. It is true that the works of certain 
composers contain far less local coloriug than others, but 
standard compositions cannot repudiate their national pa- 
ternity. 

Of late years the various national schools have been revo- 
lutionized, and identical or cosmopolitan 
heen adopted, yet these same methods have not affected 
the innate tendencies of composers of various countries to 
such a degree that the origin, the ‘‘ native accent,” of their 
compositions could not be easily traced. Of course I have 
reference only to the limited number of composers who 


‘* create,” who use their own flesh and blood, thus imprint- 
ing, unconsciously perhaps, the stamp of their native soil 
on all their works. 

The universal school is therefore a cosmopolitan school 
of method, and nothing more. 

As arule, composers bereft of inborn originality, whose 


works may be distinguished by the total absence of local 





| coloring or characteristics of style, cling ferociously to the 


| so-called universal school. They are generally erudite 
| musicians, who most adroitly endeavor to conceal their 
| lack of creative power by an exhaustive display of scien- 


| . - 
| tific knowledge, while others who are unfortunately blessed 


persons, an expression which has been ‘‘ softened” by an 
obscure French ‘‘ littérateur,” who, accused of ‘‘ annexing” 
the ideas of a forgotten author, pleaded that he had a ‘** fatal 
memory.” 

‘* World music” composers have often fatal memories. 
Volapiik as a language was a dismal failure ; Volapiikism 
(beg pardon) applied to music must have the same fate, at 
least until the inhabitants of the entire universe lose all their 
national traits, adopt the same language, look, speak and 
think alike. 

As Tue Musica, Courier sympathizes with Professor 


Paine’s views and agrees with the Boston ‘‘ Evening Ga- | 
that ‘‘ Nationalism in music soon grows monoto- | 
nous,” might I inquire whether a universal school (could | 


such a th'ng exist) without a local coloring, would not be 
far more monotonous than the variety of national schools 


we now possess ? 


All this is well put by Mr. L. Melbourne, but does | 
he ever stop to consider that Bach, Beethoven and | 
Schumann will be remembered when men like Grieg, | 
Liszt, Gade, Bizet and Tschaikowski are forgotten? | 


Nationalism is a fatal rut for a composer to work in. 

The greatest composers, and those whose works are 

the most enduring, are not German, Hungarian or 

French, they belong to the world. History is the | 
best answer to Mr. Melbourne’s special pleading. 


A Treatise on 
It is not 
written in very graceful English, nor is the material 
treated in a very novel fashion, but the book is | 


The esthetic as well as the 
technical sides of the art of piano playing are dealt 
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ation of doing 
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LEONCAVALLO’S ‘** I PAGLIACCI.” 


N view of the fact that ‘‘I Pagliacci” will have its 
first production at the Grand Opera House to- 
morrow night, it may interest people to learn that it 
has captured musical London, and every time it has 
been sung at the Royal Opera it has drawn crowded 
houses. In fact it has won a popularity that Mas- 
cagni’s ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana” never succeeded in 
in England. Itis called ‘‘ Punchinello” in Lon- 
don, but that is an absurd equivalent for ‘* Pagliaccio”’ 
or ‘‘ Pierrot” in French. 
London ‘‘Figaro” declares that the opera will 





| 


have a greater vogue than any work produced in the 
English metropolis since ‘‘Carmen” in 1878. The 
story is one that at once commends itself for musical 
and dramatictreatment. It runssomething like this: 
The musical prelude is interrupted by one of the 
characters of the opera—the jester—who cotnes be- 
fore the curtain and sings a song, the burden of 
which is practically an apology for the nature of the 
story about to be told. This song at once indicates 
the strong dramatic instinct of the composer. The 
curtain rises on a village fair, and discloses a show- 
man's stage ; and the action begins with the arrival 
of a group of strolling players, consisting of ‘‘ Canio,” 





be granted that musical style is formed to some extent on | 
| popular melodies, the time is passed when composers are to | 
It is not a} 


the pierrot and chief the party: ‘‘ Tonio,” the jester ; 
‘‘Peppe,” the harlequin, and ‘‘ Nedda,” the Colum- 
bine and wife of ‘‘Canio.” Their arrival in a donkey 
cart is greeted by the assembled villagers, who sing 
a lively chorus, and after listening to a song from 
‘‘Canio,” indicative of his jealous disposition, dis- 
perse until the evening, when they are bidden to come 
to the performance of ‘‘ Canio’s”’ troupe. 

After the villagers have gone and ‘‘Nedda” has 
sung a ballatetta, not unlike the bird song in ‘‘ Sieg- 
fried,” ‘‘ Tonio” declares his passion for his master’s 
wife, who, however, laughs at his declarations, and 
finally, on his attempting to kiss her, horsewhips him ; 
upon which he departs, swearing to be revenged. 
Then ‘‘Silvio,” a rich farmer, appears, and in a 


| lengthy duet of the conventional character also makes 


love, and ultimately with success to ‘‘ Nedda,” who 
consents to fly with him the same night. They have, 
however, been observed by ‘‘ Tonio,” who brings 
back ‘‘Canio” in time to hear the lovers’ last words, 
but too late to intercept ‘‘ Silvio,” who gets away. A 
passionate duet then ensues ‘twixt ‘‘Canio” and 
his wife, the latter refusing to give the name of her 
lover. ‘‘Canio” attempts to kill her, but is prevented 


| by the interposition of the harlequin, and the act 


methods have | 


| hours previous. 


closes with ‘‘Canio’s” lament over his wife's infi- 
delity. ‘This number is the finest in the act. 

The second act opens with the assembling of the 
villagers, whose excitement is vividly expressed by 
the choral music. The showman’s play then begins 
and proves to be a burlesque of that comedy in real 
life which has taken place outside the booth a few 
3ut ‘‘Canio ” treats it in earnest, 
and on ‘‘ Nedda’s” persistent refusal to reveal her 
lover’s name stabs her to death, and then seeing 


| Silvio” rush forward to save her he stabs him also, 
| while the hunchback jester remarks grimly, ‘‘ The 


with that wonderful gift named plagiarism by some vulgar | 


acci 
withdrawn for want of funds, when that astute manager and pub- 


gallery on the first night, is a feeble effort 


charms but much which excites in 
its composer appears to possess a gooc 
the music he has heard. 


lisher, Sonzogno, steppe 
poser’s fortune. 
lively a recollection of the music he has already heard. 
course no actual plagiarism, but from time to time we have the 


da,” 
sohn's trio in D minor elsewhere in the work 


reflect the rustic nature of the scene. 


| comedy is finished.” 


An authority says that the music throughout this 
act is on a higher artistic level than that of the first ; 
the chorus writing in particular being effective, while 
the mixture of comedy and tragedy enacted on the 
showman’s stage is cleverly reproduced in the score. 

The orchestration, though often commonplace, 
has the merit of being suggestive. As a whole, how- 
ever, the chief interest in the work lies in its dra- 
matic conception, The characters are mere puppets, 
remarkable for their objectionable sentiments, and 
the characteristic of the music is feverish intensity. 
there is little that 

‘*T Pagliacci,” and 
1 memory for 


i 


In a word, says the same critic, 


‘*Cherubino,” in London ‘ Figaro,” thus sums up 


the music of ‘‘I Pagliacci :” 


The music shows the hand of experience, though not, perhaps, as 
in Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,” the finger of genius. Leon 
cavallo was a poor music master until early last year, when “ Pagli- 


” was produced at the Dal Verme, Milan, and was about to be 


1j 
11 


n and saved the opera and made the com- 
that Leoncavallo has too 


There 


It is obvious, however, 
is of 


most 


extraordinary reminiscences of all sorts of things, from the Venus- 
berg music in the soprano ballatetta, sung in the first act by “ Ned- 


down to the gavot from “ Mignon,” and the finale to Mendels- 


The ballatetta indeed although absurdly enough encored by the 


The series of choruses 


with which the opera opens are wonderfully bright, and admirably 


The apostrophe of “Canio” to 





8 


his flighty wife, splendidly sung by Mr. De Lucia, is also among the 
successes of the first a duet “Nedda” 

the hunchback the skill with which the composer has depicted the 
one and the amused contempt of the other is remark- 
rhe genuine “ Nedda”’ and the 


a certain extent conventional, and is far too long. I 


t, while in the between and 


passion of the 
able 
ountryr 


m t 1 
am told 


love duet, however, between 


1an 1s to 
process might justifiably be imitated here 

tenor solo magnificently sung by Mr. De Lucia as 

accio”’ more justifiably elicited an uproarious 

irtain had fallen and the various artists and 

The choruses 

the 


been brought before the footlights. 


ond act are good, while in the play scene 
firstly 


which irresistibly 


by a graceful 


recalls Mr. 


greeably accompanied, 


1d rward by a@ gave 
Thomas. Between the two there is the daintiest of tenor 
by a Mr. Bonnard, débutant who this year “ obliges the 
the place of Mr. Montariol 

narkably well, and thus the opera is brought toa 


The music of the tragic 


ion. A part of the success of the work may be 


rs, for Mr. Leoncavallo, the composer, him- 
three principal characters had never been so 

played as by Mr. De Lucia, Mr. Ancona as the “hunchback,” and 
Melba. All thr 
red by Messrs. Abbey 


United States 


were immediately after the performance en- 
& Grau for the production of 


“ Pagliacci ” 

Strangely enough, Leoncavallo, the composer, was 
in the same class of composition under Ponchielli 
with Mascagni and Emilio Pizzi, the latter now a 
resident of this city. By those who know the new- 
comer is considered far cleverer than Mascagni. I 
am glad that Mr. Hinrichs will give us a taste of this 
new work to-morrow and Friday nights at the Grand 
Opera House and win the honor of first producing it 
in America, as he didin the case of Mascagni’s two 
operas, ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘‘L’Amico 
Fritz.” 

The well-known London, J. B. Shedlock, critic thus 
sums up the work 

Mascagni w 
He sel 


his dramatis person: ; 


th h ‘Cavalleria” inaugurated a new era of opera. 
ted peasants rather than princes or superhuman beings for 
I i 
he wrote music full of melody in the popular 
sense of the word, and he avoided many of the conventional weak- 
1 
all the 


undoubtedly a start in the right di- 


f Italian opera, and above terrible lengths of both 


rand W 


might safely 


agner It was 
have been predicted that he would have 
Indeed 
1 him as equal, and in that of workman- 
that skill in 
the 


Of these Leoncavallo is one in the matter 


t we regare 


the two composers, It is just 


that makes it so difficult to gauge true 


»—to see him as he really is. Nevertheless, mere 

in itself excellent, should not warp judgment 
ver any genuine strength in the music ; and on the 
are many reminiscences which may perhaps testify 
er's honesty, but which do not argue in favor of strong 
t it may be said that the composer is still young ; and 


borrows now the better will he be le to repay 


th interest That may be so; and yet in some young 


is a process of assimilation which more than justifies 
Noth- 
and the composer, having made a triumph- 


Not 


de- 


And this, at present, we miss in “ Paglia 

like success; 
Europe, has now made a conquest of London 

He 


real test of the composer's 


1ccess would be as ungenerous as unfair 


it ¢ ¢ 


it to the full; but the 


when he has to maintain the high position so 





EDWIN BOOTH. 

HE week that has passed will be a memorable 
T one in the annals of the stage. Edwin Booth 
died during this week, and it is safe to say that this 
generation at least will not see his equal. It is a 
time when histrionic ideals are shifting, when the 
symbols of expression of our fathers are useless, and 
the new material in art is replacing an outworn dra- 
matic creed. 

Edwin Booth was a dramatic idealist. 
last of the dramatic idealists, and his artistic genea- 
logy is pure and easy to trace. He was, as far as we 
know, the last link in the glorious chain of tragic act- 
ors, but he tempered the extravagances and explosive 
style of his predecessors with a gentle illuminative 
idealism which gave him, and justly too, the title of 
poet actor. We quite agree with those who declare 
that Booth fell short of his ideals, but what greater 
praise can be awarded him than to say this? 

To compass our ideals argues that the standard is 


He was the 


not an exalted one. 

We do not think this the time to inquire too closely 
the reasons why this great artist did not put forth the 
fullest expression of himself. Physical causes and 
private griefs doubtless militated against his complete 
development. But, oh! what a glorious fruition it 
was! What an exquisite nature he unfolded for us! 
In the fierce white light that beats down on the 
theatric throne, how pure and noble this dead man’s 
personality stood in its magnificent nakedness. 

A dramatic idealist, Booth united in a temperament, 
Oriental in melancholy, a fire that burned with a chas- 
tened lustre, a noble impetuosity which his sure touch 
rendered ever classic in its expression. His was the 
power to portray those great common truths of our 
nature, and in symbols that, if polished, were ever 
forcible and reached the central core of our hearts. 
His was supreme, penetrating, but luminous, 
tender, human. Even in his latter days, when a sup- 


art 


indeed that in Italy it has already been cut down, and the 


| have witnessed great ‘‘ Hamlets,” ‘‘ lagos,” 





ple mechanism may often have done duty for spon- 
taneous impulse, his was ever the expression of a 
proud, poetic nature, withal lacking in spontaneity at 
times. 

His personality, so rare, socommanding, enveloped 
each of his impersonations with an aroma which was 
most fascinating, more fascinating a hundred fold 
than the efforts of any of his contemporaries. We 
‘* Lears,” 
‘‘Shylocks,” ‘‘ Othellos,” ‘‘ Macbeths,” ‘‘ Richards ;” 
but who, we charge you to name him, has played all 
these réles with such incomparable finish, force and 
fire? Our present dramatic schooling is working in 
a trend far removed from Booth and his artistic for- 
bears. 

We prate of realism, truth to life, characterization ; 
and Ibsen, with his gallery of pathologic and psychic 
horrors, is a new cross added to the weary shoulders 
of the dramatic critic. To be poetic in this last dec- 
ade of the century is to be old fashioned. Booth 
was ever poetic, yet he never seemed antiquated. He 
is gone, and ‘‘the rest is silence.” Aye, the rest is 
silence, sweet prince, for never again shall we listen 
to your matchless eloquence nor admire those classic 
features and spiritual, subtle impersonations of the 
master réles of the master dramatist. Well might 
we alter Schumann's verdict of Frederic Chopin, and 
truly speak of Edwin Booth as the ‘‘ Proudest poetic 
and dramatic spirit of his time.” 





RACONTEUR 


A MUSICALE. 











THE WAGSTAFFES GIVE 
HAD promised Mrs. Wagstaffe,so there was no 
escape; not that my word was as good as my 
bond, for in the matter of invitations it was not, but I 
liked Edith Wagstaffe, who was pretty even if she 
did murder Bach ; hence the secret of my acceptance 
of Mrs. Wagstaffe’s rather frigid inquiry as to whether 
I was engaged for the 14th. I am a bachelor, and 
next to hating cats I hate music the most heartily. 
Almost any other form of art appeals to my estheti- 
cism, which must feed upon form, color, substance, 
but not upon impalpabilities. Silly sound waves, 
which are said to possess color, form, rhythm, in 
fact all the attributes of the plastic arts! ‘‘ Pooh! 
What nonsense,” I said to myself the evening of the 
14th as Icursed a wretched collar button that would 
not be coerced. 

When I reached the Wagstaffe mansion I found my 
progress retarded by a half hundred guests who 
fought—but politely, mind you—for precedence. At 
last rumpled and red I reached a masculine dressing 
room, and the first person I encountered was Tomp- 
kins, Percy Tompkins, a man I hated for his cock- 
sure manner of speech and general know-it-all style 
on the subject of music. Often had he crushed my 
callow musical knowledge by an apt phrase, and as I 
am conceited, at least Miss Edith says I am, I disliked 
Tompkins heartily. ‘‘ Hallo!” said he with a percep- 
tible raising of his eyebrows, ‘‘ what are you doing 
here?” ‘*The same as yourself,” said I tartly, for 
he was not ‘‘l’ami dela maison” any more than I was, 
and I didn't purpose to be sat down upon, that night 
at least. ‘‘ My good fellow, I’m here to hear and—to 
be bored,” said he in his wittiest way. 

‘‘Indeed! well, I’m in the same boat about the 
music, but I hope I shan't be bored.” 

‘‘But, good heavens! man, it’s an amateur affair, 
musicale, as the Wagstaffes call it in true barbarous 
American jargon, andI fear Edith Wagstaffe will 
play Chopin.” 

This angered me, for I had long suspected Tomp- 
kins of entertaining a sneaking sort of preference for 
Edith, and I resolved to tell her at the first opportu- 
nity of this slur of his. I didn’t have a chance to 
answer him, for a dozen men rushed in the room, 
threw their hats and coats on the bed and rushed 
out. 

‘‘ They’re in a hurry for adrink before the music be- 
gins,” said Tompkins, and we both laughed, for it 
was the truth. 

Going slowly down the broad staircases we found a 
little room on the second floor crowded with men, all 
puffing cigarettes and drinking brandy and soda. 
Old Wagstaffe was a generous host and knew what 
men liked most at a musicale. On the top floor four 
or five half grown boys were playing billiards, and 
the ground floor fairly surged with femininity of all 
ages, degrees and ugliness. To me there was only 
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one pretty woman in the house, Edith Wagstaffe, but 
of course I was prejudiced. 


* 
+ * 


It was 9 o'clock before Mrs. Wagstaffe gave the 
signal to begin, and her three long drawing rooms 
were literally jammed with smart looking people, 
with a fair sprinkling of Bohemians and a few pro- 
fessionals, whose hair, hands and glasses betrayed 
them. These stood in knots eying each other sus- 
piciously, but regarding the rest of the world with that 
indulgent air that your professional man assumes at 
a musicale. Everything to my unpracticed eye 
seemed in hopeless disorder ; a frightful buzz filled 
the air and a blonde girl was at the grand piano try- 
ing to disentangle a lot of music. Near her stood a 
long haired young man who perspired incessantly. 
‘‘Aha!” I gloated. ‘‘ Nervous! serve him right; he 
ought to have stayed at home !” 

Just then Mrs. Wagstaffe saw me and bore down 
on me like a British man-of-war. ‘‘ You're just the 
man I’m looking for,” said she hurriedly. ‘‘ Now, be 
a good fellow; do go and tell all those people in the 
other room to stop talking. It’s 9 o’clock, and we're 
a full half hour behind time.” Before I could expos- 
tulate she turned her prow up stream and sailed away 
under full press of canvas, leaving me, like the long 
haired young man whom I had just derided, perspir- 
ing freely. 

‘‘How tell them to stop talking?” I madly asked 
myself. Should I goup to each group and say politely, 
‘‘Please stop, for the music is about to begin,” or 
should I stand in a doorway and shout : 

‘Say, quit gabbling, will you; the parties in the 
other room are going to spiel.” I swear to you my 
embarrassment was so hideous that I probably would 
have adopted the latter course, when Edith touched 
me on the arm, and I followed her to the hall. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Trybill!” she gasped, ‘‘I’m so worried 

I'm so nervous that I shall surely faint when it 

Won't you please turn over the 
I really shall feel better if someone 


comes my turn. 
music for me? 
is near me.” 

I looked at the sweet girl. There was not a particle 
of coquetry in her request. Dark purple bruises 
were under her eyes, two pink spots burnt in her 
pretty cheeks and her hands shook like a cigarette 
smoker's. 

‘‘But think of your technic, of your mamma, of the 
guests,” I blurted out desperately. She shook her 
head sadly and I shuddered. 

Were then all amateur musicales such torturing 
things! 

The house was packed. 
perfumes and cooking mingled in the air, and one 
stout woman fought her way toa window and put her 
head out for air. It was Madanie Bujoli, the famous 
vocal teacher, three of whose crack pupils were on 
the program for soli. Not far from her sat Frau 
Makart, the great instructor in the art of German 
lieder interpretation, a hard featured woman who 
sneered at Italians, Italian methods and music. Two 
of her pupils were billed to appear, and my vivid 
imagination saw trouble ahead in the superheated 
atmosphere. 

Crash ! went the piano. ‘‘ They're off,” said a sport- 
ing man next to me with a heat wilted linen collar, 
and Moszkowski'’s ‘‘ Nations” welled up from the 
vicinity of the piano, two young women exploiting 
their finger technic in its delivery. The talking went 
on fast and furious in the back drawing rooms, and 
as I saw the British man-of-war bearing down on me 
again, I escaped her by edging into the back hall, 
despite the smothered complaints of my displaced 
neighbors. 

I got into a doorway, or rather, 
door leading into the back room. 


A strong odor of flowers, 


' 
near the crack of a 
The piano had 
stopped and I was wondering what next move | 
would make, when suddenly I had to listen to a con- 


versation. I say ‘‘ had to,” for I couldn't move away. 
‘*So she is going to sing, is she? Well, we will see 
if this great and only true Italian method will put 
brains into a fool’s head, or voice into her chest.” 
This was said in a guttural voice, the accent being 
quite Teutonic. A soprano voice was just then heard 
and I listened as critically as I could. The voice 
sang the Jewel Song from “ Faust,” and it seemed to 
me that its owner knew something about singing. I 
understood the words. She sang in English, and 
what more do you want in singing ? 

But the buzz went on fiercely at my left. ‘‘So the 
Bujoli calls that voice production, does she? Humph! 
In Germany we wouldn't call the cows home with 
such singing.” It was Frau Makart who spoke, I 











was sure. There was a huge clapping of hands, fans 
waved, and I heard whispers of ‘‘ Yes, rather pretty, 
dresses in bad taste; good eyes, walks stiffly. Who is 
she? What was it she sang?” 

Then more chatter. I wriggled away to my first posi- 
tion, near the piano, but not without much personal 
discomfort. I was allowed to pass because I was, for 
some mysterious reason or other supposed to be run- 
ning the function. When I reached the piano Edith 
beckoned to me rapidly, and I slid across the polished 
floor to where she was talking to that hated Tomp- 
kins, and asked her what I could do for her? 

‘*Hold my music until I play, that’s a good fellow!” 
said she. I hate to always be considered a ‘‘ good 
fellow,” but what could I do? Edith, who seemed to 
have recovered her aplomb, continued her conversa- 
tion with Percy Tompkins : 

‘““You know, Mr. Tompkins, Chopin for me is the 
only composer. You know his nocturnes fill me with 
a sense of nothingness—the divine néant—nirvana, 
you call it. Now Paderewski——” Tompkins inter- 
rupted rudely ; ‘‘ Paderewski can’t play Chopin. Give 
me Gruenfeld, He plays Chopin like a man. As 
Schumann says: ‘ The Chopin Polonaises are cannon 
buried in flowers.’ Now, Gruenfeld is a . 

‘* Butcher!” said I indignantly, for I never could ad- 
mire the chubby Viennese pianist. Tompkins turned 
and looked at ine, but never noticed my correction. 

‘‘Oh, Miss Wagstaffe,” he continued vivaciously 
(how I hated that vivacity !), ‘‘did you hearthat new 
story about Oscar Wilde and the young man who 
asked him to define George Meredith's position in 
literature? ‘Meredith,’ said Oscar pompously, 
‘Meredith is a prose Browning ;’ and the young man 
thanked the great man for this side light thrown on 
English letters, when Wilde added, witha twinkle in 
his Irish eyes: ‘Browning himself was—a _ prose 
Browning.’ Now, isn’t that delicious, Miss Wagstaffe, 
isn't that 

A volley of hsh-hists and hushes came over the 
room as I vainly tried to see the point of Tompkins’ 
story. Every one laughed at his jokes, but to me 
they seemed so superficial and flippant. 

The piano at this time was being manipulated by a 
practiced hand. Herr Wunderheim, a Bulgarian 
pianist, was playing what the program called a sonata 
in B moll, by Tschaikowsky, op. 96, A, B, C, D, E, F, 
G. I listened, but I didn’t understand it all, but I was 
sitting next to Edith, and of course I would have 
endured the rest of the alphabet rather than let 
Tompkins gain one point. 

The piano thundered and roared; lightning flew 
over the keys, and we were of course all electrified. 
Herr Wunderheim pounded and jammed the notes 
down in an astounding manner, and when he reached 
the letter G a sporting man near me said in a pious 
whisper, ‘‘ Thank God! we didn’t go to H— altogether, 
but near it, my boy, near it!"" I merely shrugged my 
shoulders and longed for the Calomel Club and beer. 


* 
* * 





Mighty was the applause, and Herr Wunderheim 
looked delighted. The British man-of-war put out 
from her dock and, sailing up to the distinguished 
Bulgarian pianist, said loudly : 

‘‘Dear Herr Wunderheim, charmed, I assure you! 
We are all charmed; dear Tschaikowsky, charming 
man, charming composer! Dear Walter Damrosch 
assured me that he was quite the gentleman ; charm- 
ing music altogether!” 

The pianist grew red in the face. Then, straight- 
ening himself up quite suddenly he said, in tones that 
sounded like a dog barking : 

‘‘Dot vasn’t Schykufski I blayed, lieber Madame. 
Dot vos a koprice, by me myself.” 

Even the second drawing room people stopped 
talking for a minute. 

* és * 

The musicale proceeded merrily. We had the 
amateur tenor with the cravat voice. We had the 
society pianist with a graceful bow and an amiable 
technic, and then two of Frau Makart’s pupils sang. 
I couldn't get near the Italian contingent, but I know 
that they talked loudly. One of the girls sang 
Dvorak’s ‘‘ Gute Nacht,”” and her German made me 
quiver. The other tried a Brahms’ song, and every- 
body talked very loud. I turned to Edith to ask her 
the girl’s name, but she was gone, and’ so was 
Tompkins. 


This angered me, but I couldn't getup then. Next 


to me sat a stout lady who said to her daughter as 
she fanned herself: ‘‘ Horrid music, Brahms’. 
don’t she sing a De Koven song! 
De Koven ! 


Why 
Such a nice fellow, 
He wrote ‘ The Rustic Cavalier,’ didn’t 
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he? and some nasty critics said it was written by an 
Italian.” 

‘* No, mamma,” 
I fled up stairs. 


“* Robin ’—more buzz --buzz, and 


* 
x% * 


The gentlemen’s room was crowded to suffocation. 
Everybody was drinking hard and Colonel Wagstaffe 
was telling a group of mena story. The colonel was 
pretty far gone. He always is. 

‘‘Shee here, bhoys, thish bloody music, thish 
classish music, it makesh me shick—I mean tired. | 
played ‘Bluebottle’ for plashe to-day—fifty to one 
shot—whoop!” 

And another bottle was opened. 

Again I fled. 

Wherever I went I heard nothing but malicious re- 
marks, slurring accusations and tittle-tattle. I finally 
joined a group in the upper hall, attracted by the ap- 
pearance of a venerable white haired man of intelli- 
gent aspect, who, with a kindly smile and abundant 
gesture, appeared to be causing much merriment 
about him. I got close enough to hear what he was 
saying. 

‘*Music in New York! Thereis none. You fellows 
ought to work for your grub as I doona daily, and 
write up the bosh concerts that advertise. Humbug, 
boys, rank humbug! Modern music’s going to the 
devil. Brahms is a fraud, who patches up a com- 
pound of Beethoven and Schumann, puts in a lot of 
mystifying harmonic progressions, and thinks he is 
new. Dvorak, old Borax, as they call him, has gone 
in for nigger music, and says there is no future for 
American music unless it is founded on plantation 
tunes. Tschaikowsky! well that Tartar, with his 
Tom-Tom orchestration, makes me tired ; he ought 
to be locked up ina mad house, Rubinstein never 
could do ten bars of decent counterpoint. Saint- 
Saéns is a worked out vein. The English have no 
composers ; the Americans never will have, and be- 
gad, sir, we're all going to the dogs. Music !—rot!” 

I was shocked, for Dvorak and the other names he 
abused had always stood so high, although I couldn't 
tell one from another. Here was a great critic abus- 
ing the gods of modern music and not a dissentient 
voice was raised. I determined to do my duty. I 
would ask this cynical old man why he belittled his 
profession. I raised my voice: ‘‘Sir,” said I, and got 
no further, for a household servant, whose breath 
reeked with brandy, caught me by the arm and said 
in adrunken whisper : 

‘‘Oh, sir, as how Miss Edith is looking for you 
everywhere, and sent me to tell you as how she wants 
you in the music room. /f’s next.” My 
heart sunk into my boots and I waded down stairs, 
spoiling many a téte-a-téte by my haste, and being 
duly and audibly execrated. Why do people who go 
to musicales flirt on the stairs? 

I reacired the front drawing room and found Edith 
about to take her seat atthe grand. Tompkins was 
nowhere visible, and I felt relieved. The 
looked worn out and knots of men were hanging sus- 
spiciously about the closed doors of the supper room. 

The musical part of the entertainment was about 
over and Edith’s solo was thevery last. Suddenly all 
became very still; everyone had to listen to the 
daughter of the hostess. 

She looked positively radiant. Her eyes sparkled, 
and of her early nervousness not a trace remained. 

‘‘Do turn over the leaves nicely, that’s a good fel- 
low, Mr. Trybill.” [Again that odious phrase.] 
‘‘] feel so happy I’m sure I'll play well.” I was 
naturally flattered at the inference. I was near her, 
the darling of my wildest dreams. Of course she 
would play well, and of course I would turn over the 
music nobly. 

She began. The piece was Liszt’s Polonaise in E. 
It suited Edith’s brilliant style. My brave girl, how 
proud I felt of her when she began the stirring theme! 
How she rushed on! I could hardly turn the leaves 
fast enough for my little girl, my wife to be. Oh, how 
sweet her face seemed! I was ravished. I must tell 
her all to-night, and she will put her plump little hand 
in mine and say “ Yes,” the sweet little— 

Bang! Smash, crash, bang! ‘Stupid fellow, I 
hate you!” I awoke as from a dream. Edith was 
standing up andintears. Alas, fatal dreamer that I 
was, I had turned over two pages at once, anda 
catastrophe ensued, for Edith never memorized. 

As I stood rooted to the spot in horrors the British 
man-of-war, with every spar crowded with canvas 
and battle colors flying, swooped down on Edith, took 
her away and said in a harsh voice: ‘‘Stupid, you 


her turn 


guests 





know, the young man knows nothing of the divine 
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art!” 


And then the supper signal was heard, and a 
cyclone’s fury was not comparable to the rush and 
crush. 

Colonel Wagstaffe, in a very shaky condition, led a 
gallant band of unsteady men in a gallop to the sup- 


er 


yer room, crying ‘‘ Bluebottle the horsch for me! 
ying 


Ilost heart. All my brilliant visions fled. As I stood 
alone in the hall, the man-of-war, Mrs. Wagstaffe, 
passed me by triumphantly on the arm of Herr 
Wunderheim. She looked at me amoment and then 
seeming to pity my loneliness leaned toward me and 
said in acidulously sweet accents. 

‘‘ Ah, no partner yet, Mr. Trybill ? 
ner is engaged and to Mr. Tompkins. Do go in and 
congratulate him, that’s a good fellow!” And she 
floated away in the bedlam of shrieks and clattering 
of dishes and knives. I never turned a hair, but 
walked firmly up stairs, got my hat and coat, left the 
house and went to the Calomel Club and met ‘‘ Reg- 
gie” De Koven and got terribly drunk. I couldn't 
help it ; it was my first and last musicale. 


Your first part- 





Ovide Musin to the Public 
M* OVIDE MUSIN, the talented violinist, 


makes a farewell tour of this country previous to an 
His 
His 


which is already booked) will cover the greater portion 


extended trip through Europe. tour (most part of 
of the country, extending as far west as California, giving 
the many friends in all parts of the country of this popular 
performer, an opportunity to hear him again. Mr. Musin 
has issued the following circular letter : 

NEW YORK, May 2), 1893 
To the Public: 

As this season, 1893-94, will be the last which I shall pass 
in America, previous to making a long tour in Europe, I 
desire to thank the public and the press for the splendid and 
unfailing support they have given me ever since my first 
appearance in this country. 

I have become an American, and if I take my departure 
for a time it will be to fill engagements on the other side of 
the ocean ; therefore, hoping and expecting to return again, 
I shall not say ‘* adieu,” but only ‘‘ au revoir.” 

It gives me great pleasure to announce, that besides my 
wife, Annie Louise Musin, the celebrated colorature so- 
prano, and Eduard Scharf, the brilliant pianist, who are so 
well known throughout America, I have added to my com- 
pany a contralto whose magnificent voice will be a great 


and 


and delightful surprise to everyone, I can assure them 
that Miss Bessie Bonsall will arouse as great a furore as 
the Trebellis and Scalchis of past years, and although a 
young singer she will certainly become a great star, as 
lay 


her contralto voice is the finest in America to-c 
Another delightful Ww. 


Elliott, whose delicious sympathetic voice of great compass 
> i s 


surprise will be my tenor, F. 
will charm every audience. He sings with artistic feeling 
and finish, and soars to the high C with perfect ease and 
sweetness. 

I can assure the public, without boasting, that my com- 
pany for the coming season will vastly excel any combina- 


tion of talent I have yet offered, and will afford a program 
Most respectfully yours, 


MusIN 


of delightful variety. 
OvIp! 
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Michigan Music Teachers’ Association 
HE seventh annual meeting takes place at 
Adrian June 28, 29 and 30. 

The participants in the program are as follows : 

Euterpe Ladies’ Quartet, Detroit, E. T. Remick director ; 
Mrs. S. A. Whipple, Miss Frances M. Millan, Miss Mary A. 
Cook, Miss Jennie M. Stoddard 
Vocalists 

Miss Alice Andrus, Detroit. 

Miss Nellie A. Goodwin, Detroit. 

Mrs, Charles Clements, Detroit. 

Miss Jennie M. Stoddard, Detroit. 

Mrs. F. W. Prentice, Hillsdale. 

Miss Fannie S. Taylor, Jackson. 
Pianists 

Mr. J. Erich Schmaal, Ann Arbor. 

Mr. Franz A. Apel, Detroit. 

Miss Agnus Andrus, Detroit. 

Miss Lilla Grace Smart, Detroit, 

Mrs. Kate M. Kedzie, Lansing. 

Miss Louise Unsworth, Detroit. 

Miss Effie M. Richards, Hillsdale. 
Organists 

Mr. A. A. Stanley, Ann Arbor. 

Mr. W. Klock, Coldwater. 

Mr. William E. Snyder, Detroit. 

Mr. C. A. W. Howland, Detroit. 
Essayists- 

Mr. A. A. Stanley, Ann Arbor. 

Mrs. Emma E. Thomas, Detroit. 

Miss Margaret W. Wiley, Detroit. 

Mrs. Gay Lewis-Pelham, Adrian. 
Violinist 

Mr. Frederick Mills, Detroit. 


Geo 


Flutist 
Mr. Harry E. Avery, Detroit 
Ihe officers are 
President M. W. Chase, Hillsdaie. 
Secretary and Treasurer Frederic L. Abel, De- 
troit. 
Executive Committee— 
J. Francesco Seley, Adrian. 
Mrs. Gay Lewis-Pelham, Adrian. 
Mrs. Glendora Mason-Johnson, Adrian. 
Program Committee— 
Mr. S. R. Mills, Ann Arbor. 
Mr. J. H. Hahn, Detroit. 
Mr. LD. J. Churchill, Hillsdale. 


The LXX. Netherrhenish Music Fes- 
tival. 


DCSSELDORF, May 24, 1893. 
HE road from Bonn to Diisseldorf does not 
touch Aix-la-Chapelle when you travel in a bee line, 
but the kind reader will forgive me a short stop-over at my 
native city when he or she is informed of the fact that the 
person dearest to me in the world, my mother, is lying | 

there at the point of death. Averse as I am on principle 
to the mentioning of personal affairs, which usually do not | 
very much interest the reader, I think I owe it to myself to | 
make this one exception, as the mere statement of so seri- | 
ous and sad a circumstance will explain to everyone the 
perhaps all too apparent fact that I am penning these lines 
and some of my more recent contributions in severe mental 
distress, and that I am hardly in the mood to listen to | 

music or anything else critically just now. 

If, nevertheless, the usual fortnightly symphony concert, 
which I attended from mere force of habit at Aix-la-Chap- 
elle on Tuesday night of last week, succeeded in tempo- 
rarily rousing me to some semblance of the old interest, it 
must be attributed to the fact that the Aix-la-Chapelle city 
orchestra, augmented by some of the musicians from the 
military band stationed there and by some of the best ama- 
teurs to be found anywhere, is really one of the finest and | 
most reliable organizations of the kind to be found in any 
of the provincial towns of Germany. Moreover, Musik- 
director Eberhard Schwickerath, who is a musician of in- 
tellect and refinement, but who at first was somewhat lack- | 
ing in the routine of orchestral conducting, by dint of hard | 
work and experience has now become so efficient that he 
has succeeded in again raising the standard of these con- 
certs to that high level upon which they stood at the period 
of the death of the late lamented Ferdinand Breunung, 
some five years ago, and the city fathers did well and 
wisely when they recently renewed Schwickerath’s con- | 
tract for a period of nine years. 

At the concert in question he conducted the Beethoven 
‘Consecration of the House” overture, which venerable | 
piece d'occasion, although not one of the master’s best speci- 
mens, would surely and most appropriately have been per- 
formed at the Bonn Beethoven House consecration the | 
week previous, if an orchestra had been employed on that | 
august occasion. As it was the overture seemed especially | 
fitting on the Aix-la-Chapelle program, and it was played 
with verve and dignity. The other numbers were Wag- | 
ner’s exquisite ‘‘ Siegfried Idyl ;” the clever and character- 
istic comedy overture by Smetana (with which Van der 
Stucken first made New Yorkers acquainted and which, with 


| who was willing to be used as a makeshift. 
| to pass that Musikdirector Julius Buths, of Diisseldorf, did 


| occasion to hear in smaller cities. 


other works of the deceased Slavonic composer, seems to 
become all the rage somewhat late), and lastly Beethoven’s 
‘* Pastoral” symphony, which was performed with nice col- 
oring and faultless precision. 

As for the LXX. Netherrhenish Festival it was at first 
feared that the immediately preceding Bonn Beethoven Fes- 
tival would detract from its success, at least in a financial 
way. The contrary, however, was the case, and the old 
adage that competition is the life of trade seems to hold 
good even in artistic enterprises. On all three days the 
audiences were very large, especially, however, as is usual, 
on the third or ‘‘ soloists’” day, ‘and among the nutnber of 
visitors I noticed many whom I had also seen at Bonn. 


” 


Foreigners also were there in great quantities, especially 
| Englishmen, Belgians, Hollanders and not a few French, 


although on the whole it must be admitted that Rubinstein 
is about right when he avers that music festivals of the old 
type have seen their best day and that they now fail to 
draw that host of distinguished music people from near and 


| far that used to gather on these occasions some twenty, 
| thirty and even forty years ago, when the Netherrhenish 
| music festivals were the musical events of the year. 
| they were conducted by the first musicians of the land, and 


Then 


even Liszt, who afterward founded the more progressive 
Allegemeiner Deutscher Musikverein in direct opposition to 


| the then alltoo conservative Netherrhenish festivals, several 


times wielded the baton there, not to speak of such other re- 
nowned conductors as Mendelssohn, Hiller, Lachner, Rietz 


| ef cdomne genus. 


This time the conducting lay all 1n one hand, and for the 
first time in the history of these concerts the local con- 
ductor was also the only festival conductor. Usually the 
musikdirector of the city (Cologne, Atx-la-Chapelle or 
Diisseldorf respectively) divided the honors with some 
greater musical authority, as for instance, of late years, 
Schuch, of Dresden, or Hans Richter, of Vienna. The 
latter had indeed been invited for the but 
as the idea of Chicago and Boston was then yet buzzing 
in his bonnet, or for some other reason, ho had declined with 
thanks, and nobody else of like importance could be found 
Thus it came 


occasion, 


all the conducting that was to be done, and I must say that 
he accomplished his by no means easy task of conducting a 
partially strange festival chorus of over 550 voices and a 
likewise partially strange festival orchestra of 130 pieces in 
a mixed program of old and modern works in a surprisingly 
satisfactory manner. To me it was all the more surprising, 
as 1 had several years ago heard and seen him when he 
seemed to me anything but an extra good conductor. Ex- 
perience, however, goes a great way, and the apparent 
fact that he is gradually overcoming his over great nervous- 


| ness, even if he has not yet entirely succeeded in doing it, 
| < . , 
| makes me now look up to him as one of the coming men. 


He is certainly a fine and thoughtful musician, and his 


| readings are interesting even in cases where you do not 


at all agree with his conception. In orchestral accompani- 
ments, however, he is still frequently at fault, and this 
must probably be put down to a lack of routine, for at the 
piano he is said to be one of the finest accompagnateurs 


| imaginable. 


The reproach of ultra conservatism which has been made, 


| and not without a show of reason, against so many of the 
| preceding festival programs cannot be properly laid at the 
| door of that of 1893, 


While in the earliest days of these 
festivals, and even up to about ten years ago, they were 
considered the stronghold of classicism, the demands made 


| by modern progressive tendencies could no longer and cer- 


tainly not altogether be ignored. To this circumstance 
must be added the fact that during the last two or three 
decades so many new choruses and orchestras have been 


| formed in the smaller cities, and so many lesser music 


festivals have sprung up, all of them cultivating the stand- 


| ard works, that people no longer needed the pilgrimage toa 


Netherrhenish music festival in order to be able to hear a 


| satisfactory performance of a Handel or Mendelssohn ora- 


torio, or a Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven symphony. 


| Something therefore had to be done in order to regain the 


old prestige, which was vastly and quickly on the wane, 
and in order to save the time-honored instit ution from that 
slow but sure perdition to which according to Rubinstein’s 
latest dictum they are fated. 

In one way this was accomplished by the engagement of 
favorite and expensive soloists, whom you but rarely have 
But these alone are not 
sufficient attraction to cause large audiences to spend the 
beautiful and already quite warm Whitsuntide holidays in 
a closed concert hall instead of on the lovely banks of the 
Rhine, even if the hall be as fine a one as the new Jonhalle 
which now occupies the space on which formerly stood the 
old wooden structure known by the same significant name. 
The programs had to be made the chief attractions, and for 
this purpose they had to be considerably remodeled. 

I wonder what old man Julius Rietz would have said if 
he had seen the Handel choral colossus, ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” 
preceded on Whitsunday by Anton Bruckner’s ‘‘ Te Deum,” 
which, with its pugnacious harmonies and its sudden and 
explosive dynamics and the careful avoidance of the so- 
called learned writing, would have seemed to him a secular 
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rather than a sacred work. And yet the very juxtaposition 
must have made the performance of two so heterogeneous 
works particularly interesting on the same evening, and 
helped to make them serve as a foil one to the other. 
Moreover, the performance was different in spirit and, as 
variety is the spice of life, the listener as well as the singers, 
especially the female portion of the chorus, were fresher and 
more enthusiastic than is usually the case when ‘‘ Israel in 
Egypt” is being ‘‘done.” The balance, however, in the 
chorus was not a satisfactory one, as against 204 soprano 
voices there were pitted only seventy-four tenors, and of 
the latter a good percentage did not seem to greatly exert 
themselves. The lack of male vocal power was so apparent 
that on the second night Mr. Buths placed the gentlemen in 
front of the platform, 7. ¢., before the ladies, and that 
seemed to mend matters to some extent at least. 

Of the soloists, who were Miss Leisinger, of Berlin ; 
Charlotte Huhn, of Cologne; Birrenkoven, the Cologne 
tenor ; Staudigl, of Berlin, and Meschaert, of Amsterdam, 
I shall have something more to say anon ; for the moment it 
will suffice if I state that all of them were excellent, and de- 
servedly shared the honors with the chorus, and that Miss 
Leisinger’s interpretation of ‘‘ Miriam's Song of Victory ” 
was magnificent, and that the celebrated duet for basses, 
‘*The Lord is a Man of War,” was enthusiastically rede- 
manded. 

In Julius Buths’ reproduction of ‘Israel in Egypt” 
everything which was not authentically Handel's own was 
suppressed, and as the old gentleman is known to have 
made free with other people's mental property in quite an 
open handed and easy going way, we were thus spared the 
Nos. 11, 15, 16, 19 and 24 in the Peters edition. Dr. Otto 
Neitzel, the eminent music critic of the Cologne ‘* Gazette,” 
quoting Macfarren, Prout and Chrysander, goes to the 
trouble of nailing down these Handel thievings to the fol- 
lowing extent and tracing them to their origin as hereby 
given: Nos. 10 and 25 of the Peters edition, containing two 
of the most melodious themes of the entire oratorio, are 
taken from a serenata by Alessandro Stradella (1650—1681 
or 82), and the duet for soprano and alto (No. 15), the 
Grave from No. 16, the fugue from the chorus, No. 19, and 
the first half of the duet for alto and tenor, No. 24 (Peters 
edition), are all more or less stolen from a ‘* Magnificat” 
by D. Erba, which was written about 1690. Nevertheless 
Hindel was a greater composer than Stradella or Erba, but 
he was likewise a big thief. 

Whitmonday is still a high holiday in Germany, and is 
particularly observed in Catholic Rhineland. The steamers 
on the beautiful river are crowded with excursionists and 
decked with bunting ; everybody is as gay as his circum- 
stances will permit him to be, and when the weather is as 
delightful as it was all this week the spacious garden sur- 
rounding the Tonhalle is even more crowded before the 
concert and during the intermission than the large new 
concert room itself. Here, too, you meet in a social way, 
and trinking and drinking, most of the participants of the 
festival, and interchange with them a word of greeting or 
an opinion on the performance. Outside towns also con- 
tribute their contingent, and thus it happened that on Mon- 
day evening in Tonhalle Garden I met more old acquaint- 
ances than I had seen for many a day. Among them I 
mention Director Julius Hofmann, of the Cologne Opera 
House ; Franz Wallner, the Cologne musikdirector; Prof. 
Julius von Bernuth, the Hamburg musikdirector ; Walter 
Ibach, Rudolf Ibach, Jr., and the eternally youthful and 
useful Karl F. Witte, all three of the great piano manufac- 
turing firm of Rud. Ibach Sohn, of Barmen, and a host of 
others whose names I don’t remember just now. 

But to return to the musical portion of the festival. I 
had only one objection tothe second day's proceedings, and 
that was that the program of only two numbers was a much 
too long one. It consisted of Beethoven's fifth symphony 
and Hector Berlioz’ ‘‘ Damnation of Faust” in its entirety, 
without a single cut. 

About the fifth symphony I can only say that the dou- 
bling of the woodwind in the same manner as Thomas al- 
ways does, and with this strong string orchestra, sounded 


impressive beyond description. Buths conducted firmly 
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and with real enthusiasm, albeit his nervousness broke out 
several times in the scherzo. His conception, however, 
was free from modern mannerisms and pleased me entirely. 
Hector Berlioz’ best and most important choral work is long 
familiar to you through the several performances we have 
had under both Damrosch pére et fils during the last ten or 
twelve years. In Germany, however, where they are trav- 
eling a little more slowly, it is only just now about to wend 
its way to certain victory, while in France, the composer's 
own country, it is not at all known outside of Paris, where 
also only recently ‘‘ La Damnation de Faust” was vouch- 
safed a hearing. 

The cuts which Dr. Damrosch made in the Oratorio 
Society version are beneficial ones, for as heard at Diissel- 
dorf the work has some weary moments, and all of it is not 
of such high musical worth and inspiration as the utter- 
ances of ‘‘ Faust,” which are among the gems of Berlioz’ 
thoughts. ‘‘ Margarethe,” however, is mostly artificial, 
even to the ‘‘ King of ‘Thule ballad, while she grows up to 
the genuine inspiration only in the love duet with ‘‘ Faust,” 
which again is somewhat too Frenchy for my taste. Part 
of the almost ineffective choral portions were also cut out to 
advantage by the late conductor of the New York Oratorio 
Society. The well-known characteristic and highly colored 
purely orchestral numbers of the score were given with 
great resonance and splendor. The dance of the Will o’ 
the at much 
tempo. 

The chorus did surprisingly well throughout. 
Birrenkoven, of Cologne, sang the part of ‘‘ Faust ’ 
fine musical taste and absolute certainty. He has a splen- 
did tenor voice, and knows just what to do with it. Miss 
Leisinger was a trifle cold, as usual, but she sang with con- 
summate art, and her *‘ King of Thule” was a triumph of 
skill in phrasing and vocalization. Prof. J. M. Messchaert, 
of Amsterdam, who sang so nobly at Bonn, sacrificed every- 
thing in order to color the part of ‘‘ Mephistopheles” with 
as much sarcasm and cynicism as possible. Considering 
that the ‘* Damnation” was given on the concert platform, 
and not on the stage, I think that he did wrong ; for what 
he gained, and even overdid in characterization he lost in 
tonal beauty and purely musical effect. Staudig] sang the 
small part of ‘‘ Brander” well. He is and always remains 
a thoroughly reliable artist. 

Tuesday, the third and last day, was as usual the one 
that attracted the most visitors and the spacious new hall 
was crowded even to the galleries. The program was of 
course a somewhat mixed up affair with a chance for every- 
body, but with special reference to individual display of the 
soloists to their best advantage. 

The concert opened with Brahms’ fourth and, so far, last 
symphony, the one in E minor, which must also be consid- 
ered his ripest orchestral work. If only Brahms could be 
brought to make use of the progress in orchestration made 


Wisps, however, was taken too slow a 
Willy 


with 


by the introduction of the valve horns and trumpets; but he 
will insist upon using them only in natural tones, and thus 
he stands in his own light as far as effective orchestration 
is concerned. It is all right to imitate, if one can do it, 
Beethoven as to form and thematic workmanship, but in 
orchestration the master of the symphony has long since 
been surpassed, and I doubt not that he himself would or- 
chestrate vastly differently if he had lived to knowchromatic 
horns and trumpets. Musikdirector Buths had evidently be- 
stowed a good deal of care and thought upon the studying 
of this at intervals somewhat complicated and not all too 
lucid work, and he succeeded in giving as intelligible a re- 
production of it as heretofore I have not heard, except in 
the case of Nikisch and his Boston orchestra, who almost to 
a man are Brahms’ cranks. The applause and the laurel 
wreaths, to which was joined an orchestral 7usch at the 
close of the symphony, were therefore well deserved by the 
festival conductor. 

Staudigl gave a finely declaimed and artistically conceived 
interpretation of a bass recitative and aria from Schubert's 
opera, ‘‘Alfonsoand Estrella,” for which he gained boisterous 
success, and afterward in the garden was besieged by auto- 
graph hunting young ladies, to whose entreaties he gra- 
ciously and good naturedly, as he always is, yielded in the 
very presence of his charming blond wife. Mrs. Gizela 
Staudigl had come to Diisseldorf from Amsterdam, where 
the favorite contralto had just made a tremendous hit in 
concert. Too bad she was not heard also at the festival ! 

Instead we had the Cologne, formerly New York and fu- 
turely Berlin contralto, Miss Charlotte Huhn, who sang an 
excerpt entitled ‘‘ Fata Morgana,” from Nicodé’s symphony 
ode ‘‘ The Sea.” Miss Huhn did not always stick to the 
pitch of the orchestra, and the accompaniment was not of 
the best, and thus the thing fell a trifle more flat than Miss 
Huhn’s Lzeder, which she gave later on in the program, 
and which were Schubert's ‘‘ Allmacht,” Cornelius’ ‘* Ange- 
denken” and Sommers’ ‘' Glockenblumen 

Concertmaster Prof. Hugo Heermann, of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, gave a most scholarly and at the same time, 
from a virtuoso point of view, highly satisfactory reading 
of the Beethoven violin concerto and later on of the E 
major adagio for violin and orchestra (Kéchel’s catalogue, 
No. 261) by Mozart, which latter work of exceeding beauty 
I had never heard before. Heermann is a classic player Jar 
excellence, simple, unassuming, earnest and yet sympa- 
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thetic, of excellent tone, Joachim style of bowing and al- 
ways true intonation. More I cannot say. 

Mrs. Rosa Sucher had come on from Berlin recently to 
sing with Birrenkoven the great finale from Wagner's 
“Siegfried.” It was really worth while that she had done 
so, for her noblest interpretation helped to shed glory upon 
this sole occasion upon which the master’s name occurred 
on the program. Glory also upon herself, who sang so 
gloriously that she made you almost forget that Birren- 
koven was not quite an equal partner, and that the orches- 
tra was neither all too sure nor all too yielding in its accom- 
paniment. The latter of course was the fault of the 
conductor, who seems to still lack routine in that delicate 
branch of the art, orchestral accompaniment. 

Miss Elizabeth Leisinger fortified former excellent 
impressions, and, like Mrs. Sucher, was overwhelmed 
with applause for her artistic singing of the following brace 
of Lieder: Brahms’ ‘“ Feldeinsamkeit,” Schubert's “ Auf 
dem Wasser zu Singen,” Schumann's ‘‘ Mondnacht” and 
Weber's ‘‘ Unbefangenheit.” 

Orchestra, chorus and soloists joined once more for one 
grand and final effort in a worthy performance at the close 
of the concert of Schumann’s rarely heard but very beau- 
tiful ‘‘ Festival overture on the Rhine wine song with final 
chorus,” op. 128. Nothing could have been more appropri- 
ate than the selection of just this work of the great master 
who lived and labored in Diisseldorf so many years, who did 
so much individually for the Netherrhenish Festival and 
who moreover wrote just this overture especially for a 
Diisseldorf festival, that of the year 1853. It proved of 
telling effect, and left pleasant reminiscences in the partici- 
pants of the Diisseldorf festival of 1893. 

From here I shall to-morrow leave directly for Munich to 
attend the twenty-ninth annual gathering of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein, for which an interesting, exclu- 
sively modern program is offered for the days of the 26th, 
27th, 28th, 29th and 30th inst. O. F. 








London Correspondence. 
LONDON, May 6, 1893. 

R. AUGUST MANNS’ benefit concert at 

the Crystal Palace, April 29, was well patronized by a 

large number of musical friends, who appreciate the inesti- 
mable service Mr. Manns has rendered to music in Great 
Britain. ‘The program, which was exceedingly well ren- 
dered, included the ‘‘Tannhiéuser” and ‘ Zauberfléte” 
overtures, and Schubert’s unfinished symphony for the 
orchestra, Beethoven’s piano concerto in G, and Mendels- 
sohn’s solitary composition of the same class for the violin. 
Miss Macintyre sang ‘‘ Reine de Saba,” by Gounod, and 
Mr. Santley ‘‘O Ruddier Than the Cherry.” Miss Frida 
Scotta, the young violinist from Copenhagen, who has 
played all over the Continent, made her début with success. 

Young Jean Gerardy will play at Sir Augustus Harris’ 
first operatic concert on the 18th inst. and at the Patti con- 
cert, Royal Albert Hall, June 3. Mrs. Calvé, the popu- 
lar prima donna, has so much work at the opera that she 
can only accept six private engagements, and for these her 
fee is 200 guineas (about $1,050) each. 

Mrs. Katherine Fisk has been asked by Mr. Theodore 
Thomas to take the part of ‘‘ Orfeo,” in a Gluck’s opera 
recital at the World’s Fair, the exhibition orchestra and 
chorus taking part. 

PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

The principal event of the week was the Philharmonic 
concert with the following program, which under the able 
conductorship of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, was fully up to the 
high standard attained by this society: Symphony, ‘‘ The 
Irish,” by Villiers Stanford; air, ‘‘ Let the Dreadful En- 
gines ” (‘‘ Don Quixote”), Purcell, sung by Mr. Santley ; con- 
certo in F minor, piano and orchestra, by Hiller, Miss Clotilde 
Kleeberg ; concerto, violin and orchestra, by Beethoven, 
Mr. Willy Hess; aria, ‘‘Aprite un po’ quegl’ occhi” 
(‘Nozze di Figaro”), Mozart, sung by Mr. Santley ; pre- 
lude and ballet music from ‘‘Colomba,” Dr. Mackenzie. 
‘‘The Irish” and airs from ‘tColomba” were warmly 
appreciated by the audience. Many others concerts and 
recitals have taken place this week, but none deserves 
special mention. 

OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN, 

The regular season of Royal Opera at Covent Garden, 
opens on the 15th inst., with ‘‘ Faust,” with Mrs. Melba, 
as ‘‘ Margaret” and Miss Guercia, Messrs. Plangon Alvarez 
and Ghasne in the cast. Tuesday evening, ‘‘ Orfeo” and 
followed by ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” with Mrs. Calvé. 
Thursday evening another double bill, comprising Gounod’s 
‘*Philémon et Baucis” and Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ Pagliani,” the 
latter for the first time in London, with Mrs. Melba, Mr. 
Vignas, Mr. Guetary and Mr. Mario Ancona in the principal 
characters. ‘‘ Carmen” on Friday night, with Mrs. Calvé, 
and *‘ Lohengrin” on Saturday, with Mrs. Nordica as ‘‘ Elsa.” 

ERNEST FORD. 

Mr. Ernest Ford, whose new opera will appear soon at 
the Savoy Theatre, has wooed and won Miss Lucille Hill, 
who was formerly at the Savoy, but is now at Covent Gar- 
den. Mr. Ford is well known in the musical world, 
although he is only just over thirty years of age. He 








studied at the Royal Academy of Music, and in 1875 won 
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the John Goss scholarship, and afterward he studied with 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. A motet of his was performed at the 
250th anniversary of Harvard University and was received 
with much enthusiasm. Beside his operatic ventures he 
has written considerable church music. 

JACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 

The name Blumenthal inspires in all lovers of the divine 
art an affectionate reverence, and ‘‘ The Message,” ‘‘ The 
Requital,” ‘‘The Evensong” and ‘‘ My Queen” are destined 
to make this name immortal when the final test of time 
shall pass judgment upon the music of this century. I had 
a most delightful chat with him the other morning when he 
told me a few anecdotes about his life which, I trust, will 
be of interest to the readers of THe Musica, Courier. 

‘*T was born in Hamburg in 1829, and studied with local 
musicians until the age of fourteen, when my parents sent 
me to Vienna, where I studied the piano with Baclet, a 
pupil of Hummel, and composition with Sechter. In 18461 
went to Paris, continuing my studies at the conservatory 
and under the great Halévy. When the revolution broke 
out in 1848 things were so warm in the French capital that I 
felt it time to leave, and with little to burden me either in 
Fortune smiled 
‘La 


London. 
my first composition 


I came to 
and 


luggage or money 
upon me from the start, 
’ for the piano, sold so well that it brought me both 
Although I was only eighteen I 


Source, 
encouragement and gold. 
sold it to the largest publishers in England, Germany, 
France and Italy. 

‘‘ From the time I came to England I gave an annual con- 
cert, at which I was always assisted by Mario, and we es- 
tablished the precedent of giving a program of seven num- 
bers only, instead of the long ones then in vogue of forty 
or fifty numbers. 

‘‘ During the fifties I found song writing more congenial 
than composing piano music, and with my first effort in 
hand, ‘‘ Le Chemin du Paradis,” I sought my publishers, 
Cramer & Co., who did not look nen my new venture with 

5 for the piece, instead 
Ce onsequently I took it to 


” 


much favor, and only offered me £ 
of the 10 guineas that I asked. 
Schott & Co., to whom I offered it at a royalty of 4d. per 
copy, and they accepted, and as Mario sang it for me the 
demand was at once created, and my profits for the season 
were £66. The next year they made me the offer, which I 
accepted, of £400 for the copyright in England. 

‘This, I believe, was the beginning of the system of 
royalty, and this sum was far inexcess of any that had been 
paid up to that date for a song. 

‘‘T wrote ‘The Message’ at the suggestion of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who sang it many times and always with great suc- 
cess. - When it was first published we both thought that it 
would prove too long and beyond the public, and so I wrote 
*to balance up my publishers’ 
an extensive sale, and 


another song, ‘Good Morrow, 
losses, but ‘ The Message’ met with 
judging from my royalties it is continuing well at the pres- 
ent day. 

‘I think my late album of twenty songs in German and 
English contains some of my best work. I selected the 
the words from gems of German poetry and tried to express 
by the music the sentiment contained in the verse. I feel 
highly satisfied with my success, and judging from the 
many expressions of approval that I have received from 
prominent musicians and the favorable notices given them 
by the critics, they must have some excellence. In this 
connection I might also mention my ‘ Album Lyrique,’ a 
collection of French songs, that have been much sung both 
here and on the Continent.” 

Fortune has always smiled upon Mr. Blumenthal, and his 
exceptionally happy life probably has done much to inspire 
his songs. He writes only when in the mood, often not 
composing at all for weeks, and when the inspiration is on 
he will work incessantly for days at a time, hardly stopping 
for refreshment and sleep. 

While writing down the melody of one song, another 
comes to him, and he wrote the album of twenty songs in 
twenty days. 

Mr. Blumenthal’s delightful personal 
the most artistic arrangement of his surroundings, whether 
in his home near Hyde Park or at his chAlet in Switzer- 
land, and it was with great regret that I took my departure 
FRANK VINCENT. 
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from such a genial atmosphere. 
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| predecessor’s chair there and using the same desk. 


will be married on July 11, at Evanston, III. 

Walter B. Rogers, the new bandmaster of the Seventh 
Regiment, is tall, rather slender and very fine looking. He 
not only succeeded Cappa at the head of the famous band, 
but has his office in Pond’s music store, occupying his | 
Mr. 
Rogers is jovial and companionable, laughs heartily at a | 
witty yarn, and always refuses to go to see a man before 
noon. 

Otto K. Schill, the well-known viola player of the Bee- 
thoven string quartet, will be thirty years old next Sunday. 
There are other June bugs, too. Frank H. Damrosch was 
born on June 22, 1859. Hiram Clarence Eddy, the Chicago 
organist, whose front name seldom appears, was born in 
Greenfield, Mass., June 23, 1851. Sumner Salter will be 





RE you going away this summer for a lit- 
tle recreation? If so, where do you intend to rusti- 

I wish I knew at the present writing, so I could put 
Perhaps, though, 


cate? 
you in the following summer directory. 
if you will send me the information I can enlarge my direc- 
tory next Wednesday. At present ‘tis brief as woman’s 
love ; but I print it in the hope that it will be useful to some- 
body, mayhap in assisting long suffering creditors in pur- | 
suing their slippery debtors. I have the honor to head the 
list, not in importance, but alphabetically. 
SuMMER MusicaL Direcrory. 

Addison F. Andrews, Williamstown, Mass. 

Miss Eleanor M. Bardwell, Europe. 

Henry Clay Barnabee, Martha’s Vineyard. 

Homer N. Bartlett, South Egremont, Mass. 

Miss Lillie Berg, Tannersville, Catskill Mountains, N. Y. 

Mrs. Theodor Bjorksten, Europe. 

Miss Avice Boxall, England, and Newport, R. I. 

Frederic E, Bristol, Martha’s Vineyard. 

William F. Brown, Lake George. 

Ericsson F, Bushnell, Elberon, N. J. 

William Courtney, Europe. (Till July.) 

Miss Della Maud Crosby, Cleveland and Chicago. 

Frank Damrosch, Martha's Vineyard. 


Walter Damrosch, Europe. 

Ross David, Montreal. 

H. E. Distelhurst, Elberon, N. iF 

Louis R. Dressler, Lake George. 

Frederick W. Elliott, Buffalo. 

Miss Olive Fremstadt, Minneapolis. 

Victor Harris, Europe, Richfield and the Adirondacks. 

Gilbert K. Harroun, Jr., White Lake, N. Y., and Manhat- 
tan Beach. 

Charles B, Hawley, Elberon, N. J. 

Mrs. Anna Bulkeley Hills, Elberon, N. J. 

William A. Howland, Martha's Vineyard. 

Miss Nellie Sabin Hyde, Poultney, Vt. 

Albert Lester King, Rocky Hill, Conn 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Luére (née Camilla Urso), Wies- 
baden, Germany. 

Dr. and Mrs. Carl E. Martin, Greenwich, Conn. 

Miss Lucia Nola, New York city. 

Grant Odell, Chicago, Joliet, Ill.; Dayton, Ohio, and 
Dubhin, Ind. 

E. A. Parsons, Chicago. 

Mrs. Sophie Maurer Peli, Portchester, N. Y. 

Miss Helena Peletier, Charleston, S. C. 

Miss Carlotta Pinner, Amityville, L. 
N. Y., and Saratoga Springs. 

Emilio Pizzi, Milan, Italy. 

Francis Fischer Powers, Europe. 

Miss Grace Reals, Martha's Vineyard. 

Purdon Robinson, Richfield Springs. 

Peter A. Schnecker, Elberon, N. J. 

Miss Schottenfels, Orange, 
Mountains. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Geneva and Peterboro, N. Y. 

Miss Ruth Thompson, Elberon, N. J., and Berwick, Pa. 

Miss Bertha Waltzinger, Martha's Vineyard. 

Richard Henry Warren, Amityville, L. I. 

Brother Daniels, of Mason & Hamlin’s, than whom no 
better fellow draws the breath of life, has leased Purdon 
Robinson's pretty suite of rooms inthe Mendelssohn Glee 
Club Building for the summer, and is already in possession. 

William Courtney folded his tent like the Arab and 
silently stole away to Europe, starting on May 27 so quietly 
that few knew of his going. A notice in his handwriting 
on the door of his studio states that he has gone abroad and 
will return June 23. 

Miss Sara Humbert, contralto; Michael Banner, violin- 
ist, and Russell King Miller, pianist, gave a delightful mu- 
sicale last Monday evening at the Casino, Summit, N. J. 
The hostess was Miss Elysabeth Putnam Moore and the 
B. Adams, Mrs. 


I., Larchmont, 


N. J., and White 


Rose 


reception committee comprised Mrs. T. 


Gustav Kobbé, Mrs. A. N. Martin, Mrs. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Mrs. J. S. Slosson, Mrs. Gustav Schwab, Mrs. 


George Wilcox and Mrs. F. M. Youd. Miss Humbert's 


voice was much admired ; Mr. Banner drew his bow as 
gracefully and effectively as ever, especially in a phantasie 
by Russell King Miller, and it didn’t take long for the fash- 
ionable audience to discover that Mr. Miller is a young man 
of marked musical talent and modest bearing. 

Miss Letha Cooke, the handsome soprano of the Lee 
Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, and Mr. John 





thirty-seven years old on the 24th day of the present month. 
Italo Campanini has become so much of an American that 
I include him in the record. He hails from Parma, Italy, 
and was born on June 29, 1846, so that he is still in the | 
prime of life being but forty-seven. 

Wenzel A. Raboch, organist of St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, | 
is out with some new songs, published by the John Church | 
Company, of Cincinnati. A sacred solo, ‘‘ How Long?” 
though full of typographical errors, is useful for church 
work and possesses the true devotional flavor. ‘‘ New 
Love, New Life’ is a simple yet dainty setting to Goethe’s 
beautiful words, and ought to win popularity. 

Gustav Hinrichs is giving really excellent performances 
of grand operas at the Grand Opera House, and it isn’t 
necessary to part with a $5 bill in order to be in the audi- 
No better operatic work at popular prices has ever | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


ence. 


| been done in New York, and the musical people are fast 


finding this out. I sincerely hope that he will make a bar- 
rel of money, not only here but later on in Philadelphia, 
Of course it is easy enough to 
one can do that anywhere. 


Baitimore and Washington. 
find faults in the performances ; 
But what a foolish frame of mind to be in when one goes 
While the 


scenery is sometimes inadequate, while many of the cos- 


out of an evening to be amused or entertained ! 


tumes are inexpensive, yet most of the soloists are really 
good and acceptable, and the orchestra obeys the conductor 


and plays with expression and skill. 

Mrs. Selma Koert-Kronold, Mrs. 
Lizzie Macnichol-Vetta, Miss Katherine Fleming, Payne 
Clark, Campanari, Perry Averill, W. H. Clarke and the | 
rest are accomplished vocalists, to whom it is always a 
pleasure to listen. Mrs. Koert-Kronold does some magnifi- 
cent dramatic work in ‘‘ La Gioconda,” in which opera, 
taking everything into consideration, the company appears 
to the most advantage. Miss Katherine Fleming is ad- | 
mirable as ‘‘ La Cieca,” the blind mother, and her make-up | 
is such a complete disguise that her oldest friends wouldn't | 
know her, except for the rich low tones of her superb voice. | 
She is undoubtedly a rising star in the operatic world, and 
her many friends in Gotham are watching her career with 
deep interest. in Lewisville, Ark., and is 
now in the early twenties. Most of her life has been spent | 
in California, and she laughingly says that her voice grew 
up with the oranges and cabbages of that State. She stud- 
ied with Modini in Los Angeles ; and, when he had taught 
her all he could, he frankly said so, and advised her to 
come to New York. This she did, and took lessons at 
divers times of Edmund J. Meyer, Romualdo Sapio and 
William Courtney. 

She has traveled with the Damrosch Orchestra, and has 
already won for herself an enviable reputation as a church, 
Her voice is full and even 


Louise Natalie, Mrs. | 


| 


| 


She was born 


concert and oratorio singer. 
throughout, and she has been careful to allow no one to de- 
velop skyrocket notes, to the permanent injury of her pow- 
She seldom sings above F in prac- 
Miss Fleming 


erful middle register. 
tice and her low E is like a deep, clear bell. 
is a striking brunette, with flashing eyes and a rosy face. 
She is not above medium height, but her figure is well pro- 
portioned and graceful. She seems to possess every requi- 
site for a brilliant operatic career. 

The Schumann Male Quartet will sing at the Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., music festival on June 30. 

Mr. and Mrs, Charles H. Ditson started for the World’s 
Fair last Friday to remain ten days. 

Appison F. ANDREWS. 


Ruggiero Leoncavallo.—Ruggiero Leoncavallo 
the man of the hour in musical circles, is thirty-five years 
old. He is quite unspoiled by his meteoric fame, and frank 
and genial in manner. In his personal appearance there is 
little to indicate the great composer—no long hair and no 
eccentricities of attire or demeanor. Dressed as he was 
while in London, in pepper and salt clothes, brown soft hat 
and tan shoes, he might have passed, except for his Italian 
complexion, for a well to do young business man. He 
composed his ‘‘I Pagliacci” to earn his daily bread after 
spending much time and labor on an ambitious ‘ epic 
poem in music”—a trilogy having for its subject the for- 
tunes of the house of Medici. Now that he is famous this 
early work of Leoncavallo, on which he toiled for six years, 
will be given to the public in the fall. ‘I Pagliacci,” on 
which his fame substantially rests, was the work of six 
months. 





| whiners, of whom the musical woods are full. 
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Milton Goodell, assistant editor of the Engzneering Record, | 
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Rejoice and friends will meet you, 
Grieve and they turn and go. 
They want full measure of all your pleasure, 
They do not care for your woe. 
Be glad and your friends are many, 
Be sad and you lose them all; 
There are none to decline your nectared wine, 
Alone you must drink life's gall. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
HERE are none who depress, distress, waste 
time, lose opportunity and mangle sympathy as do the 
They ex- 
cuse themselves on the plea of bad luck, bad treatment, 
bad world, &c., when in reality the trouble comes to them 
through this habit of looking at things. Occult forces can- 
not work against bilious thought; I am sure human forces 
will not. The law of cause and effect works the opposite 
way from what these people imagine. 

One thing that goes to prove that this is so is the great 
number of faults which this class has in common. 

In the first place they all talk too much. They simply 
flood the ears of the victim, whom by chance or design 
they have captured, with tales of their woe and the possi- 
ble causes thereof. While telling them some plan of pos- 
sible helpfulness one can see by the restless eye and in- 
attentive manner that they are but preparing some new 
statement of woful case with which to floor all effort at 
aid. They do not listen to plan, advice, counsel; they 
simply talk, talk, talk, talk—and every oneof them does this 
very same thing. 

This stream of talk is neither sensible nor advantageous. 
It consists in long statements of the injustice of Fate, com- 
mittees, organists, other singers, and detailed accounts of 


| their own merits, triumphs, compliments and praises. 


They use every moment of a precious interview in thus 
vaunting themselves, forcing press notices and circulars 
upon their listener, all the while asserting how that they 
are no good at pushing themselves as others are (which 
means that they do not push wisely but too much). They 
never ask a question that shall lead to direction; they seem 


| to think, they do not think at all, they simply whine. 


Another thing, they all think too much and act too little 
when left to themselves. They sit and brood over lost op- 
portunities and real or imagined injuries, instead of working 
toward the object in view. 

They tell you that they have done everything, that no 
one ever worked so hard to secure a place; but you find that 
they have been doing things which brought them but hu- 
miliation and snubbing. They use no discretion in planning 
attack or carrying out theory. They do not work to set 
themselves before those needing them by their art, but by 
talking about their art. They go to church trials, to busy 
occupied people, to friends, because they are friends, not 
because they have any slightest knowledge of the neces- 
sities in the case, or any means of aiding them. They visit 
organists who do not need singers, or who have their own 
idea of what they want. When they do not receive they 
do not look on the other side of the case. They see only 
that which they want at the time, and an enemy in the one 
who cannot grant it. 

They do not put the matter on a business basis, but upon 
that of their personal need, and insist upon making either 
friends or enemies of those to whom they appeal. What 
they do is not directed by common sense. They put them- 
selves in the way of being snubbed by their own tactless- 
ness, then return home hurt, sore and bitter, and sit down 
two weeks to talk about it to every one they meet. 

A universal fault with them all is that when they come 
to one person to get a letter of introduction, they quite for- 
get that this is not the one to impress with their extensive 
merits. They pour and pour and pour their qualifications 
into the ear of the hapless one who can do nothing but give 
the note or the address. When given the address they fre- 
quently insist on a detailed directory being added for their 
safe arrival at that door. This is so provoking and indicates 
such a straw-like disposition that one is not encouraged in 
attempting to stand it up. 

Again, they offer their want, distress, necessity, as a 
plea for interest. They are ignorant of the psychological 
law that a smile, a firm step, a high head and a certain 
eye are stronger pleas for business interest than are tears 
and complaint. Mothers and lovers are the only ones to be 
wept before. These, alas, have little tosay in the rough- 














and-tumble fight for self-support, where the weapons for 
success are success weapons. The corners of the mouth 
must be turned up, not down, in seeking a favor or a posi- 
tion. 

Again, the whiner is extremely ready to accede to idea 
or suggestion as to action, but upon asking if so and so has 
been carried out the almost invariable answer is ‘‘ No.” 
One is very much inclined from this to let them find out 
their own ways and means. 

One of the most common and irritating faults of the 
whiners is the scorn which they have for the minor means 
which may be suggested as stepping stones. They scorn 
indeed to utilize opportunities that will bring immediate 
profit or credit, quite forgetting that standing upon the 
threshold of opportunity is better than pounding with fists 
upon its dead walls. 

‘Oh no indeed I am not going to waste my voice gn 
chorus work—thank heaven I am beyond that. It is not 
trial I want, but position ; don’t catch me singing with these 
folks ; I'm a professional soloist ; I'll do nothing rather than 
do such work,” says the vocalist. 

She does not reason that no one yet knows that she is 
thus fitted, and that the best way to convince strangers of 
the truth of it is to sing, not talk the conviction into them. 
The newcomer must get as close to the at home soloist as 
she can without seeming to care for this as an object. The 
soloist proper is all the time getting sick, married, dying, 
failing, and behold the opportunity for one who is ready to 
seize it. Such are legion in New York. But, bless you, 
witness the scorn that wreathes the face of the provincial 
prima donna when you suggest that she sing in the choral 
society, the choir chorus, the club! Nevertheless, the ac- 
quaintance of an organ blower may be more potent than 
that of organist or committee man. 

The singer tells the committeeman how well she can sing 
and that she wants his position. The better way is to sing 
before him, please him, and make him ask her to fill his po- 
sition. ‘The chance of pleasing is open toall. Seven listen- 
ers may reject, the eighth go wild over a voice: 
of taste is the possibility of life in all lines. If committee- 
men are divided and at cross purposes in one church, there 


Diversity 


is perfect harmony in the church across the street or round 
the corner. Instead wasting vitality of two people 
talking about the one, go and utilize the chances in the 


of 


other. If injustice is done in a Baptist edifice, abundant 
consolation may be offered in the Methodist, next block. No 
class of temperament can be classified. The list cannot be 
covered by any one spire. 

No condition is impervious to pleasure. A fetching 
quality, an able leadership, a thrilling postlude, will unite 
factions and stifle influence. 

A cant phrase with the whiner is: ‘‘ Merit has no show. 
It is all pull and influence.” This is such a stereotyped, un- 
answerable and bottomless idea, that but for the large place 
it occupies in the whine life it would not be worth the atten- 
tion of answering. 

This depends. 


There must not be merit alone, but wis- 


dom in bringing that merit to light. It is not so much the 
effort to bring it to light as the wisdom of that effort that 
tells. 
oyster. 
in lumber who does not know what a pearl is. 

There are whole bundles of merits wrapped up in the 
idea of suitability, and it is suitability to his needs that ap- 


No one can be expected to see a pearl in a closed 
Neither is it of any use to show a pear! to a dealer 


peals to a purchaser, not any one merit possessed by the 
goods offered for sale. How many articles of merit are 
daily left on dry goods counters by singers, not because 
they lack merit, but because they are too expensive, are 
unnecessary, or do not agree with present possessions—are 
in a word *‘ unsuitable.” 

As to influence, worth is the highest influence after suit- 
ability. The whiner always has some story of some other 
person getting a position which she ought to have had. If 
some one was chosen over her head, is not a like chance 
open to her elsewhere? Why consider that stroke of ill 
luck final disaster ? 

Another fault sure to crop out in the whiner’s conversa- 
tion, is adverse criticism of others in the same line. No 
whiner’s interview ever closed without this most injudicious 
of all efforts at getting on. Pulling one down never in the 
world built the other up, and the effect of the speech upon 
the judicious listener is the worst possible. The time to be 
good-natured and amiable, not only in word but in spirit, is 
when one is in trouble. Occult as well as human forces 
recognize it and pay out accordingly. 

The man worth while (as a matter of policy) 
Is the man who will smile 
When everything goes wrong. 


* *# 


The Metropolitan Society gave an informal tea and re- 
ception at its regular place of rehearsal, the parlors of 
Dr. Kittredge’s Reformed Church, Madison Avenue and 
Fifty-seventh street. Songs of the society were sung, 
conducted by Messrs. Benjamin, Johns and Floeckert ; and 


ful refreshment table wita the grace and tact that is hers. 
Mr. Chapman outlined the work of the past six years of the 


society’s life, also that of the coming season. Over $25,- 
000 he has individually collected for the society’s support, 
and estimates that he covers 30,000 miles of railroad during 
the eight months’ season of the eight societies of which he 
is director. 


x * * 


.Mr. Emile Levy takes charge of Mr. Chapman’s organ 

loft during the director’s absence. 
* * # 

Aside from the great number of church choir singers com- 
posing its rank and file, the Metropolitan Society is made 
interesting by the unusual number of pretty brides in its 
membership. 

Mrs. Colter, a pretty, flower-like little girl, with sweet 
pale face and beautiful soprano tones, is one of the daintiest 
dressers of the society bothat rehearsal and concert. Study- 
ing for church and concert work, she sings much for charity, 
and joins the Beebe-Lawton Club for practice during the 
summer. The ‘‘ Faust” ‘‘ Flower Song,” ‘‘ To You,” by 
Robyn ; ‘‘ Fairly Caught,” Love’s Sorrow,” and ‘‘ Consider 
the Lilies,” are among her masterpieces. 

Miss Isabella Stone, since very recently Mrs. Hodden, has 
a quartet of her own composed of Mr. Hilliard, Mr. Gillette, 
of Brooklyn, and Miss Lawlor, whose place since her mar- 
riage to Dr. Briggs is being filled by Miss Viola Pratt. 
Her home is at ‘‘ The Rockingham,” on Forty-fifth street. 
A charming English ballad singer, she was very successful 
in London last season. Her husband does not sing in the 
Metropolitan, but is faithful in attendance upon his pretty 
wife both here and at the Rubinstein Club, of which she is 
also a member. 

Then there is Mrs. Alice Hollister-Stoddard, who has 
of time, and has taken Mrs. Clementine de Vere-Sapio’s 
Mrs. Reeves, a pupil 
at Irvington-on- 
A very 


place in Dr. Paxton’s church choir. 
of Mr. Courtney, and singer in a church 
Hudson, has long been identified with the 
sweet woman, with fair, curling hair, blue 
ful speaking and singing tones, she is a great favorite. 


society. 
eyes, expression- 
Her 
husband is one of the tenors. 

Mrs. Benjamin is a contralto with unusually deep com- 
pass, is a fine instrumentalist and is also a member of 
the Rubinstein Club. Charming in manner and a quite, 
tasteful dresser, she is a prominent and valuable member 
of both Her husband, organist of an uptown 


church, is a good tenor, and her brother-in-law is one of the 


societies. 


coming tenors of the city and a prominent choir singer. 
Mrs. with a pretty 


voice. 


Stevens is a ‘‘dear little woman 


Mrs. Hovey née Williams, who has been married 


sweet voice. 
Mrs. Levy, 1s the tiniest little girl, with broad, intelligent 
brow, very wide apart blue-gray eyes that have a marvelous 
faculty of grouping whole bundles of notes ata time, has 
uncommon musical ability and is well loved by all who know 
her. Although not yet to be classed among ‘ the brides,” 
she no doubt ere long will be if charm, amiability and 


ability are rewarded. 


* * *® 


At the Ludwig recital, given by the Gaelic Society this 
week at Chamber Music Hall, Mr. Will Taylor, organist of 
the Bloomingdale Collegiate Church, accompanist for the 
society, was called upon to perform the remarkable feat of 
arranging most of the airs ‘‘as he went along,” assisted 
only by humming rehearsals in the wings, owing to a 
lamentable lack of ‘‘ copies” by the company. How much 
is expected of an instrumentalist, how little of a vocalist, 
Yet where do the attention and applause go? 
Wagner got mad and havoc 


any way! 
No 
vocalism. 
the principal performers. 


wonder played 


FANNIE EpGAR THOMAs. 








Cablegrams.—Adelina Patti sang on Wednesday on 
the occasion of Lord Rothschild’s dinner to the Prince of 
Wales and the Teck family. Sir Arthur Sullivan having 
declined the mastership of the Queen’s music in succession 


Princesses Christian and Beatrice, has appointed Sir Wal- 
ter Parratt, who is also organist at St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor. 

A New Life of Chopin.—A new biography of 
Chopin has been written by Mrs. Janotha and the Princess 
Czartoryska, the latter being one of Chopin’s most esteemed 
friends and pupils. 

Arnoldson for New York.—Sigrid Arnoldson 
opera season, beginning in Chicago in October, in which 
Mrs. Calvé, Miss Eames, the De Reskés and others will 
appear. 
least 


Patey Retires.—Mrs. Patey, who, for at 


twenty or thirty professional years, was the leading con- 





recitations, solos by Pianist Levy, voluble chatter, and 
pouring of nectar from the nozzle of the pretty teapot, 
part of the silver service presented by the society to Mr. 


and Mrs. Chapman at the close of the last concert, made a! 


delightful evening. Mrs, Chapman presided at the bounti- 





tralto of England, is about to retire. She has amassed a 
considerable fortune. Mrs. Patey visited America in 1871, 
but does not seem to have had any subsequent longing for 
American dollars. She makes her farewell appearance in 


London at the Patti concert in July, 


as signed asix months’ engage for Abbey and Grau’s | 
has signed asix months’ engagement for ey rrau’s | cont by others. 
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shot into vocal prominence here in an amazingly short space | 


| tended the various departments. 

















A National Conservatory Pupil.—The following clip- 
ping is taken from the Pittsburg ‘‘ Press ” of June 4: ‘‘ Miss 
Sadie Ritts, the soprano, well known in musical circles in 
Pittsburg, has returned from New York on invitation from 
the Shady Side Presbyterian Church, where she will sing 
There will be a special music 


to-day and next Sunday. 
program at the 4 o’clock service at the Shady Side Church 
this afternoon under the direction of Charles David Carter, 
at which Miss Ritts will sing ‘ Hear Ye, Israel,’ from Men- 
Miss Ritts was a pupil of the Na- 


delssohn’s ‘ Elijah.’” 
tional Conservatory. 

New Haven Pupils.—The pupils of Mr. Frank H. Os- 
borne were heard to excellent advantage at the annual 
recital given by Mr. Osborne at the Parish of St. Paul’s 
Church, New Haven, on June 1, when an artistic program 
was ably given by Misses Ellock, Raymond, Strong and 
Sharpe and Mr. J. E. Schrautz. 

Carl Gives Two Recitals.—Mr. Wm. 
an organ concert at Carnegie Hall, Allegheny City, Pa., 
to-morrow (Thursday) evening, on the large Rosevelt 
organ, and will open a new organ at North Adams, Mass., 


Cc. Carl will play 


June 21, built by Emmons Howard. 

The New York College of Music.—The management of 
the New York College of Music announce that the past sea- 
son has been a most successful one, 712 Students having at- 
Mr. Lambert has made a 
number of important engagements for next season, which 
will be announced in due course. The college will remain 
open all summer. 

Connecticut M. T. A.—The committee having the mat- 
ter in charge announce that owing to various causes they 
are unable to arrange a program for 1893, and advocate a 











but two months, is also a fine instrumentalist and has a | 
Miss Brown, who substitutes occasionally for | 


postponement for one year, tickets issued for this year be- 
ing good for 1894. The World’s Fair and an inability to 
secure the desired soloist are assigned as the chief causes 
of the failure. 

A Boston Charity.—A series of Sunday afternoon band 
concerts has been inaugurated at Boston in the hall of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, to which a 


| nominal admission fee will be charged to barely cover ex- 


penses. The programs are well chosen and of a more in- 


structive nature than the usual popular concerts. 
Adolph Glose.—Adolph Glose and his family will spend 
the summer months at College Point, Long Island. 


The Hoadley Society.—The Hoadley Society, an ama- 
teur orchestra, under Mr. John Hyatt Brewer, gave a 
private concert at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on June 6 with 
Their selections were: Fantasie, 


gratifying results. 


i ** Loehengrin,” Wagner ; ‘‘ Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven ; 


| the intermezzo from ‘ 


with | 


Mr. Ludwig and Mrs. Inez Carusi, harpist, were | 
| 
N. A. at Rochester, June 29. 


to Sir W. Cusins, the Queen, on the recommendation of | 





Cavalleria Rusticana,” and a Strauss 
” says 


waltz. Of their playing the Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle 


which reflected credit both upon the 
The 


in shading and accent, and the music had more 


They were played in a way 


conductor and the orchestra men followed the leader’s baton 


t 


unexpectedly well 


lifeand expression than is usually to be heard at the first concert of 


either an orchestra or chorus. 

Harry J. Fellows.—Mr. Harry J. Fellows, of Brooklyn, 
will sing with the English Glee Club at the State M. T. 
Mr. Fellows, who has been 
choir of Memorial Pres- 
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byterian Church at an advanced salary, expects to go upon 
the concert stage next season. 

A Burmeister Recital.—Miss Thelka 
meister gave a song recital at the music room of Miss 
Fernie at the De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., on 
June 2, She was assisted by W. G. Neff and Walter H. 


Theodora Bur- 


Jones in this program 


** My heart ever faithful” 


Schubert 
sugiering 
n Grussen "’ osbe soe ...+.»Mehrkens 
Miss Burmeister 
from *“ Der Trompeter von 


..Nessler 


‘len sein,’ 


' 
f osec .. Schumann 


Mr. Jones 


Walter Howe Jones 


e Better Land’ . PTTTTITTT TT Tire ° , Cowen 
Miss Burmeister 

Lillian Carllsmith’s Summer.—Miss Lillian ¢ 

the well-known Boston contralto, spends the summer at 

Old Orchard, Me., after filling engagements with the St. 

John's N. R. Oratorio and Festival Society, June 14, 15, 16, 


when she will sing in ‘‘ Elijah,” ‘‘ Daughter of Jairus” and 


‘arllsmith, 


a miscellaneous program, and at Saxton’s River, Vt., June 
20, the closing exercises of the Vermont Academy. 

Broad Street Graduates. 
the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, of Philadelphia, 


-The graduation exercises of 
will be held to-morrow morning. An artistic program will 
be given and the following graduates will receive their 
diplomas : 

Lochhead, of Aspen, Col.; Miss 
Miss Maud T. Hood, of 


Piano—Miss Alva C 
Anna F, Rehfuss, of Philadelphia ; 
Philadelphia 
Mr. Herman H. Grebe, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. A. Russell Smith, 


Organ 
Theory and Composition of Potts- 
ville, Pa 

Mr. Towers Accepts.—Mr. John Towers has accepted 
the invitation of the committee of management, and will 
lead the discussion of Mrs. Brinkerhoff's paper on ‘* The 
Great Educator, the Human Voice,” at the coming confer- 
ence, at Rochester, of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association. 

Von der Heide’s Summer.—Mr. J. F. 
the well known musician and singing teacher, will close his 
School of Vocal Music for the summer on June 24. 

After the State M. T. A. Convention at Rochester, he 
will take a much needed rest and may go abroad. 

Mr. term of office in the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association will expire with this 


Von der Heide, 


Von der Heide, whose 


year’s meeting, has worked very faithfully during the past 
two or three years (in fact since the very beginning of the 
association) on the executive and program committees, and 
as the secretary and treasurer of the association ; and now 
he naturally looks forward to a period of more purely 
musical activity, in which he means to include a series of 
historical song recitals. 
Jeanne Franko 
bian Exposition on Lousiana Day. 
V' ICALIST WANTS POSITION.—A con- 
tralto, cultivated voice, well-known New York church 
and concert singer, desires a position in a concert ¢ ompany. 
Address T.T., care of Tue Musica, Courier, 19 Union 


square. 


Jeanne Franko will play at the Colum- 


Fo SALE OR RENT from June, '93, for a term of 


years, a very successful conservatory of music es- 


tablished fifteen years ago in one of the most healthy and 
growing large cities of the West, and fully equipped with 
Proprietor being called to 
A splendid field for a musi- 

Only re- 
L. G. Gor- 


pianos, library, furniture, &c. 
Europe for important business. 
cian (specialist) or chorus and orchestra director. 
sponsible parties need to apply immediately. 
ton, 94 Pitcher street, Detroit, Mich. 
RS. SOPHIE MENTER, the world renowned 
pianist, will spend the coming summer at her resi- 
dence, Schloss Itter, Tyrol, Austria, and 
accept a limited number of pupils from June to October. 


There is a good boarding house at Itter and three hotels | 


at Hopfgarten, where good board at reasonable prices can 
had. Mrs. Sophie Menter, Itter, Tyrol 
Austria. 


be Address 


One Act Pieces.—No fewer than 121 one act pieces 
have been sent in to the directors of the prize competition 
at Coburg, 

Piccolo Haydn, — The young Italian composer, 
Cipolini, has written a one act piece entitled ‘‘ Piccolo 
Haydn,” which will be produced in the Theater an der 
Wien. 
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is willing to | 


| Sitt, 





But They Won’t Go to Chicago.—Edward 
Grieg, the Norwegian composer, is too ill to go to England 
to receive the honorary degree of doctor of music at Cam- 
bridge, and consequently the compliment intended for him 
will have to be postponed. Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, 
Boito and Bruch are expected, however, and all four will 
receive the degree of Mus. Doc. this week, when they 
will take part at Cambridge in a concert of their own com- 
positions. 

Richard Strauss.—It is reported that the new 
opera ‘‘Guntram,” by Richard Strauss, will be completed 
by the fall. He is at present engaged on the third act. 

Franchetti.—Mr. Alberto 
music a libretto by Count Leopoldo Pullé. 

General German Music Society.—The direc- 
tory of the Allgemeinen Deutschen Musik Verein consists 
of Dr. Oscar von Hase, Dr. E. Lassen, Hans von Bronsart, 
Dr. Adolf Stern and Dr. Carl Gille. Bronsart was born at 
Berlin in 1830 and studied under Dehn and Kullak, and 
In 1860 he became 


Franchetti is setting to 


then joined Liszt's school at Weimar. 
director of the Leipsic ‘‘ Euterpe,” and in 1862 of the Musik 
Freunde of Berlin. In 1887 he joined the Court Theatre 
He is the husband of Mrs. Ingeborg von 
Gille, who will be 


at Weimar. 
Bronsart, the composer of ‘‘ Hjarne.” 
eighty next October, knew Goethe and played with Hum- 
mel, Hanselt, Hiller and others, and has long lived at Jena. 
Adolf Stern, born in 1835, has been professor of culture at 
the Dresden Polytechnic since 1869. He joined the direc- 
tory of the Musik Verein in 1865, and has published several 
He is the husband of Marga- 
1830 at 


studies on musical history. 
rethe Herr, the pianist. Eduard Lassen, born in 
Copenhagen, was educated at the Brussels Conservatory, 
where he received a traveling scholarship in 1851 and vis- 
ited Germany, where he fell under Lisztian influences. 
His opera, ‘‘Le Roi Edgar,” after being rejected in Bel- 
gium, was a success in Germany, and the composer was ap- 
pointed Court Capellmeister at Weimar. The newest mem- 
ber of the directorial body is Oscar von Hase. He was born 
in 1846, and after some experience in Bonn and Jena was en- 
gaged by the firm of Breitkopf & Hartel, becoming a part- 
ner in 1875. He collaborated with Wilhelm Volkmann in 
producing the editions of Palestrina, Schuetz, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, &c. He is president of the German Music Dealers’ 
society, of the Riedel Verein, and other musical and liter- 
ary associations. 

Leipsic.—The next winter season will begin with three 
important jubilees. In October the Gewandhaas concerts 
will celebrate their 150th anniversary by two orchestral 
concerts ; on November 16 Professor Reinecke celebrates 
the fiftieth anniversary of his début as a pianist, and in the 
same month Julius Bliithner celebrates the fortieth year of 
the existence of his firm. 

Carlsruhe.—In November next a Berlioz week will be 
held in the Court Theatre at Carlsruhe. 


Prague.—aAt Prague, on May 1, the first performance 
of an Italian opera in the Czech language took place at the 
Landes Theatre. It was ‘‘ Cornelius Schut,” by Smareglia. 
The new work is said to have high poetic charms for the 
artist and a series of very effective choruses for the public, 
and well instrumented orchestral numbers. The applause 
was unanimous and sincere. The work will be given soon 
in German at Dresden. 


German Teachers’ Meeting.—At the thirtieth 
meeting of the German Teachers’ Association, at Leipsic, 
the festival concert began with Reinecke’s overture and 
final chorus to Schiller’s ‘‘ An die Kuenstler” (op. 218 A 
major), which was originally given in April when the 
master celebrated his fifty years’ jubilee. Reinecke per- 
formed Mozart's concerto for piano in D minor as he only 
can play Mozart. At the concert on the following day a 
festival hymn of a religious character, composed by Hans 
was received with unanimous applause. Mrs. 
Baumann, the vocalist, Arno Hilf, the violinist, and the band 
of the infantry regiment ‘‘ Prince George,” took part in the 


| proceedings. 


This Story is in Season. —An English musical 
journal says: ‘‘A correspondent, in whose veracity we 
have implicit confidence, informs us that recently, on a 
piano-organ’s commencing to play in front of a well-known 
fishmonger’s in Newcastle-on-Tyne, a row of lobsters on 
the slab began to wave their feelers and claws, and ceased 





not to do so while the music lasted. He adds that quite a 
little crowd collected to admire the spectacle, but omits to 
say whether the sympathetic crustaceans moved in time to 
the music. Nor unfortunately is the name of the tune 
mentioned. Was it ‘Come unto these yellow sands’? or 
‘ Rocked in the cradle of the deep’?” 

Another Book in the World.—Mascagni, com- 
poser of ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” has made his début as an 
author. The book, entitled ‘‘ Out of Dark Days,” and to 
the title page of which his portrait is affixed, was, as he 
candidly admits in the preface, put into literary form by an 
Austrian writer, Mr. Arthur Brehmer, and it discloses 
many facts concerning the composer's early struggles. One 
story bears upon Mascagni’s forthcoming opera, ‘‘ Rad- 
cliffe,” which it seems was sketched from Heiae’s Scottish 
story long before ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” was written. 
One of its principal melodies, too, has a history. Mascagni, 
still unrecognized, was gloomily sitting with his wife and 
daughter, when one of his poor pupils came to say that her 
mother was dying. Mascagni charitably accompanied the 
girl home, and at the mother’s request played while the 
child sang and danced. Before the dance was done the 
mother was dead, and it was the weird melody which Mas- 
cagni had then improvised that forms the principal theme 
of ‘* Radcliffe.” 

Cologne.—tThe twelfth report of Director Hofmann 
gives details of last year's work at the Stadt Theatre. Ac- 
cording to it 45 operas were given in 174 representations, 
and 1 ballet in 7. Of the operas 6 were new. The re- 
hearsals are reported, 259 choral rehearsals, 747 solo (piano 
and chamber) rehearsals, 43 arrangement and dialogue re- 
hearsals, 114 orchestral rehearsals, 70 theatre and orchestra 
rehearsals, 9 general rehearsals, 127 ballet rehearsals. 

Ismar Kalischer.—A newconcert agency has been 
opened at Cologne by Ismar Kalischer. 

Mottl’s ‘* Prince and Singer.”—The first per- 
formance at Karlsruhe took place May 22. The subject is 
oriental. ‘‘Mahmud,” King of Persia, receives from the great 
poet, ‘‘ Firdusi,” his immortal epic, the Shah-Nameh, and 
promises to give him as a reward whatever he demands. 
The poet asks for the rose on ‘‘ Suleika’s” bosom. ‘* Mah- 
mud,” in true oriental fashion, is furious and banishes the 
His daughter says nothing and acquiesces. An 
‘* Firdusi ” is 


poet. 
aged seer appears and appeases the king. 
recalled ; ‘‘ Suleika” offers him a rose and a heart, but the 
poet rejects them. ‘Suleika” is thus very nearly in 
‘‘Isoldens Liebestod ” situation at the The 
music is said to be full of interesting and characteristic 
beauties and details on which judgment cannot be pro- 
The instrumentation is bril- 


conclusion. 


nounced after one hearing. 
liant without conceding too much to attempts at local color. 
The plan of the work, the handling of the orchestra and 
voices, the pathos of expression, the musical painting of ex- 
ternal events, and the unending melodic flow show the in- 
Mottl’s young wife sang the part of 
A young tenor, 


fluence of Wagner. 
‘* Suleika” nobly and looked charming. 
Gerhauser, was the ‘‘ Firdusi.” 

Petrowitch.—The death is announced of Carl von 
Petrowitch, the well-known German actor and poet. Some 
of his songs have been set to music by Eduard Strauss and 
have often been sung by Mrs. Materna, 

Urban’s Pupils.—The society of Professor Urban’s 
pupils gave a performance May 28 at the Arkitektenhaus, 
Berlin, when a number of new works by scholars of this 
teacher of composition were heard. Among them was a 
sonata by Josef Hofmann, who exhibits equal talent in com- 
position as in execution. 

Georg Nicklas.—The well-known teacher and singer, 
Mrs. Nicklas-Kempner, has lost her husband, Mr. G. 
Nicklas, after a long sickness. 

Sophie Offeney Sedimeyer.—The Leipsic Stadt 
Theatre has made a four years’ engagement with Miss S. 
Offeney Sedlmeyer, who has lately given as ‘‘ gast” per- 
formances of ‘‘ Fidelio” and ‘‘ Donna Anna.” She is de- 
scribed as a dramatic singer of the very first rank. 

Rubinstein.—The relations between Rubinstein and 
the Royal Berlin Opera House, which for a long time were 
strained, are now friendly, as two of his works have been 
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under study at the Opera with the composer’s assistance. 
One of them will be produced next year, probably ‘‘ Die 
Maccabar,” with Miss Huhn as “ Lea,” although there is 
some talk of reviewing ‘‘ Nero,” given in Berlin twelve years 
ago. 

Johann Strauss.—A new operetta may be expected 
from Johann Strauss. Messrs. Davis and Max Kalbeck 
have completed the libretto. 

G. Faure.—The Academy of Fine Arts, 
awarded the Chartier prize for chamber music to Mr. 
Gabriel Fauré. 


-aris, has 


V or W.—General Parmentier is out in defense of the 
transcription of Walkiire by Valkyrie. He points out 
that the Germans use W because they pronounce V like 
F, and adds that many Frenchmen think W represents the 
English W, and call the Wagnerian drama Oualkyrie. 

Cesar Cui.—The Russian composer, Gen. César Cui, 
is in Paris arranging for the production at the Opéra 
Comique of his opera ‘‘ Le Filibustier.” 

A ‘‘ mimed history ” by Michel Carré 
lately given at the Nouveau 
The music by Edouard 


Pantomime. 
and Paul Hugounet was 
ThéAire, Paris, with great success. 
Messa happily supported the dramatic action. 





A Juvenile Composer.—An opera in three acts and 
four tableaux, entitled ‘‘ Gilles de Retz,” has been presented 
at Nantes. The composer, Emile Ladmirault is aged fifteen. 
So young and so abandoned ! 

Bucharest.—The opera company at Bucharest has 
been left in the lurch by the manager, who paid only fifteen 
days’ salary for a month’s work. 

Paris Conser vatory.—The committee has sanc- 
tioned several changes in the classes of the Conservatory. No 
modification is made in the system of teaching theory, 
composition, harmony, organ accompaniment, improvisa- 
tion, solfeggio, where the classes retain their previous num- 
But the five preparatory piano classes for men and 
The classes in stringed instruments 


ber. 
women are suppressed. 
are increased by one class for alto. In the classes for wind 
instruments are added new classes for saxophone, for bari- 
tone, bass and contra bass saxhorn. The classes of vocai- 
ization and singing are increased from eight to nine; a 
new class of opera raises the number of the classes of lyric 
declamation to four. These changes take place after Oc- 
tober 1, 1894, and after that date professors will be retired 
at seventy years of age. 

Albertoni.—The young composer of ‘La Figlia di 
Mustafa,” Mr. Albertoni, has written a new opera, ‘ In 
assenza del Papa,” which was lately given without much 
success at the Quirino of Rome. 

Obituary.—Auguste Thurner, pianist, composer and 
writer, died May 20 at Chatou, aged fifty-nine. He was 
the head of the Normal School of Music, which he founded 
fifteen years ago. He first became known by his composi- 
tions, allegro de concert for piano, violin and 'cello, a scherzo 
for piano and violin, tarantelles for violin and many piano 
pieces and songs. He was a contributor to ‘‘ La France 
Musicale,” the ‘‘Grand Journal” and ‘‘ La Gazette Musi- 
cale.” He published also ‘‘ Transformations de l‘Opéra Com- 
ique” and a volume of sketches of Malibran, Cinti-Damo- 
reau, Miolan-Carvalho, &c., entitled ‘‘ Les Reines du 
Chant.”——-At Turin, aged sixty-five, Pietro Bertuzzi, a 
violinist; he played in public when only eight years old, and 
then became a pupil of Mercadante. For thirty years he was 
violin solo at the Theatre Royal, Turin, and for twenty-four 
years professor at the Musical Lyceum.——At Milan, aged 
seventeen, a young pupil of the Conservatory, who bore the 
name of Bice Stradivari. The young lady was of course 
a violinist. 

Vienna.—The opera season will recommence August 1, 
but the ballet performances will begin July 15. 

Augusta Holmes.—Mr. and Mrs. Colonne gave a 
soirée lately, at which the work of Miss Augusta Holmés’ 
was heard for the first time. 
inspired style, 


‘‘La Vision de la Reine” 
Miss Holmés, in a very striking and often 
introduces the voices of Heaven, Wisdom, Nature, Love 
and Fatherland, lulling the day dreams of a queen, who 
bends over the cradle of a sleeping child. Miss Holmés 
accompanied at the piano. The interpreters were Jeanne 
Remacle, reciter ; Misses Edouard and Mathilde Colonne, 
Mathis ; Marie Ador, De Nocé, Pregi, Pelletier, 
soloists ; Miss Achard, harp, and Mr. Loeb, ’cello. 

The Jaell Method.—Mrs. Jaell lately gave an 
exhibition of the results of her system ‘‘ Le Toucher,” at 
the Salle Pleyel, Paris, producing four pupils who had 
been receiving instruction in it for two months past. Mr. 
H. Barbedette says that considering the age of the pupils, 
seven to twelve, the results deserve to draw attention to 
the method. 

New Opera.—Sonzogno will produce during the sum- 
mer season, at Vienna, a new opera, ‘‘Cavalier d’Amore,” 
by Mr. Musiani. 


Misses 


Schubert in Hebrew.—At the Henschel concert in 
London, on June 23, Schubert’s music to the ninety-second 
psalm was sung in Hebrew. The work is for a baritone 
solo and chorus, ana was composed in the June before Schu- 
bert’s death for the synagogue at Vienna, where the origi- 


nal manuscript still is kept. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Correspondence, 


Twin City Music. 
Sr. Pau., May 15. 

HE regular amusement season has closed of 

course, but there are still concerts, recitals and parlor musi- 

cales galore, and they are good ones, too. The Hill celebration, 

which will bring hundreds of guests from other parts of the 

Union, is the occasion for a grand concert at the Auditorium, 1n 

which the following artists will appear: Mrs. Genevra Johnston 

Bishop, Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, Mrs. Hattie Brush-Murray 
and Mr. Emil Straka. 

The St. Paul Choral Association gave its fourth concert on the 
evening of April 20, with Maud Powell, violinist, as star soloist. 
The work of the chorus was unusually good, which is saying a 
great deal, for this organization always does good work. There 
is good material vocally and artistically, and under Mr. Bald- 
win’s most able leadership they accomplish some splendid re- 
sults. Miss Powell is simply an artist born and a highly culti- 
vated musician. 
she brings out are clean, clear and true. 
terpretations are bright in tone coloring, brilliant in execution 
and artistic in finish, She was most enthusiastically encored, 
and responded graciously. She made a splendid impression in 
the ‘‘ Twin Cities,” and can always command a large audience. 


She handles the bow with ease, and the tones 
Her readings and in- 


On Sunday, May 7, George Seibert gave a benefit concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, with A. Liberati, 
band leader and solo cornetist; Miss Cornelia Rippe, soprano ; 
E. Pesci, tenor; First Regiment Band; F. 
There was a large and enthusiastic audi- 


the famous 


Seibert, solo violinist, 
as special attractions. 
ence present, but the American sentiment 1s against this style of 
Sunday concerts. Scores of American musicians in both cities 
make the remark to me: ‘If only Danz and Seibert would give 
these concerts on some other day than Sunday, or would give a 
program of sacred music, we would all go.” Whether this would 
be so or not ‘‘deponent sayeth not.” Sure it is they are gaining 
in favor and 
program received a good reading and rendition. 
Liberati was the chief attraction, and he must have felt highly 
gratified with the warm reception accorded him and the enthu- 


in size of audiences. On this occasion the choice 


Of course 


siastic encore his every number received. 

Miss Rippe (an Minneapolis lady) was in excellent voice and 
sang the beautiful aria from ‘‘ Tannhduser "’ with superb effect. 
There was only one circumstance to mar it, and that was the or- 
chestra in the pianissimo parts was altogether too loud as accom- 
paniment to the voice, at such times entirely drowning it out. It 
is just the same with Mr. Dainz’ fine orchestra in Minneapolis. 
They play orchestral music almost without a flaw, but when in 
accompaniment to the voice, well, they have got to be specially 
trained forit. ‘‘ A hint to the wise is sufficient.” 
delighted with the fifth number, a tenor solo from ‘* Martha,” and 
Il Trovatore,” a duet between Mr. 


Everyone was 
the tower scene trom ‘ Pesci, 
tenor, and Mr. Liberati, cornet, with orchestral accoiapaniment. 
This brought down the audience and it had to be repeated. The 
military band in full uniform acquitted themselves in splendid 
style. The violinist, F. 
with ease and taste, and evinced great talent and good training. 


Siebert, and son of the director, played 


The concert was the best given this season by Seibert’s Or- 
chestra, and the proceeds go for the increase of the library for 
the band and orchestra. 


Part I 
CPR F NN ss kha ie edd ck Ie wee ated dicccace Herold 
Seibert’s Orchestra. 

Selection, ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,”................... Mascagni. 
COREE CON EN Re Se iis sees ek cedeassees Chopin 
Mr. A. Liberati. 

Soprano solo, aria from ‘‘ Tannhauser”.................. Wagner 
Miss Amalia Rippe. 

Dower whey TI 1 RM ia cb oa oe ASS a hee cine Flotow 
Mr. Eugenio Pesci. 
er aaa, Tra ** Ti PIO ss i decile eee Verdi 
Mr. E. Pesci, tenor, and Mr. A. Liberati, cornet. 

Part II. 
ee Pa ei TS Rich cadets ceh ek HERG Liberati 
Military Band, directed by the composer. 

Vidiin solo, ** Faust Partai. ois ones cccccavecccs Wieniawski 
Frank Seibert, 

Piano accompaniment by Miss Ida Seibert. 

Cormet aolo, * Padi Tistilemte ™... nc ccccccccoce cevvec Liberati 
Mr. A. Liberati and Military Band. 
eUROS °° WOME ona s Co eaccususiinenivrticcasss Thomas 


First Regiment Band, Geo. Seibert, Jr. director. 
Probably the greatest event of the musical season was the Seidl 
concert. 
the country was anticipated by the musical world with the great- 
The fact that we were to have a Wagner pro- 


The coming of this celebrated orchestra to this part of 


est eagerness. 
gram, too, added not a little to the interest. Theevening of the 
concert the weather was dreadful, yet ‘‘ The People’s Church” 
was packed with a thoroughly appreciative audience. It is the 
finest concert hall in the Twin Cities, the seating capacity 2,200 


(opera chairs), and the acoustic properties are perfect. It hasa 
good stage platform, with a great pipe organ inthe rear. And 


here the celebrated Seidl Orchestra gave their ‘‘evening with 
Wagner.” What a ‘feast of good things” to the Wagnerian 
disciple was the splendid program, beginning with ‘‘ Tann- 
haduser ” and ending with ‘“ Parsifal,” *‘ Lohengrin,” ‘ Tristan 
and Isolde,” ‘‘ The Meistersingers,” ‘‘ The Walkiire.” 

“he perfectly trained orchestra was a sure delight, for their 
rendering of the almost abtruSe music of the great master was 
as near perfection as orchestration could make it. Its effects 
were various. To some it was almost unintelligible, to others it 
was oppressive, but to me it is like the rich, full, deep, boundless 
literature of the Germans or the massive, matchless paintings of 
the old masters. With a great sigh of satisfied enjoyment one 
turned away from the music with the Scriptural measure meted 


out to him, ‘full, pressed down, running over.” I will not at- 





tempt to describe it in the set reportorial terms ; ‘‘Never before 
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The 





instrumentalization.” 


did our cities have such treat 
array of vocal talent, too, was altogether above par. 

The illness of Emma Juch, however, was a great disappoint- 
ment to her many friends and admirers. It is to be hoped that 
Seidl will be so favorably impressed with his visit to the ‘‘ woolly 
West ” that he will repeat it before very long. 

The Schubert Club closed their season of concerts on Saturday 
evening, April 29, with a musicale at Christ Church Guild Hall, 
There was 


in 


The occasion was a complete success in every way. 
some exceptionally good piano playing, every number of which 
“The Light from Heaven,’s 
Gounod, a vocal solo, was beautifully given by Mrs, F. O. Os- 
Miss Yaw, 


was choice and carefully rendered. 


borne, accompanied by the piano, organ and violin. 
of New York, sang several numbers in a highly finished style, 
her colorature work being exceptionally brilliant. Like a vision 
of loveliness she appeared, graceful, self possessed and winsome. 
A beautiful girlish face and a sweet, true, bird-like voice, she 
The 


quality of her voice is rich, there being no weak, thready tones, 


touches Jenny Lind’'s high C octave with perfect ease. 
and the promise of its future is surely a splendid career. 
The Ladies’ Chorus appeared in a double number, and scored a 
Mrs. Dorr, director, proved herself mistress of the 
in com- 


fine success. 
music and a very able leader. 
mendation of her work in the Schubert Club and among the mu- 
organization and 

The following 


Too much cannot be said 
sicians of this city. The club itself isa grand 
is growing in power and influence very rapidly. 
was the program : 





Comicerte, Ops TD... cccccscccctcuscedatescesedadescedstenes Chopin 
Mrs. F. B. Jilson, Mrs. Gardner Moore 
Sone Cho Ub SNE) a hi ck TAR al 
Miss Ellen Beach Yaw. 
Sonata— 
MONG BENGIO. 6.54 440504: OR. Mileegsotkcencenacecas Beethoven 
Allegretto moderato..... ) 
Mrs. Henry A. Stahl. 
po PTT Tir IT ETL Lek Beethoven 
Mr. J. F. Merrill 
F major sonata. 
Allegro. . Pepe te tap mete e “fozart-Grieg 
MNO 62s HST } 
Miss Hall, Mrs. H. R. Curtis. 
“The Lae Breed Tal a oink So tek hese eve dere Gounod 
Mrs. F. O. Osborne, assisted by Mr. von Goetzen, violin; 

Mr. W. J. Dyer, organ; Mrs. H. Fernstrom, piano. 
Caries C* Alcente”) oie cde ccsdss caeecdauset Gluck-Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. Ella Richards. 

WO MN i 0 AER tad iva Re Marchetti 
Fairies’ chorus (‘‘Midsummer Night's Dream” ).....Mendelssohn 


Ladies’ Chorus. 
The opening of the Auditorium built for the ‘‘ Mills meetings” 
The 
and a selected orchestra, 


was attended with a good deal of pomp and circumstance. 
choral associations of the ‘‘ Twin Cities,” 
Plunket 


the musical program, which was an especially attractive one. Mrs. 


with Mrs. Materna and Green as drawing cards, gave 


Materna is still the same powerful singer she proved herself to 
be when heard here nine years ago. 
and Full of dramatic fire, and entirely 
understanding the glorious Wagner, she isa fitting interpreter of 


not 


Her voice has lost none of 


its strength beauty. 


his sub-works. To the greater number her selections were 
pleasing, but she gave them as an artist only can give them. 

Plunket Green, however, was the great success of the evening, 
not alone for his superb voice and singing, but his selections hit 
The inauguration of the St. Paul Audito- 


the ‘‘ popular” taste. 


rium was a success, although there was no larger audience than 
filled ‘‘The People’s Church,” where they would 


have been comfortably seated in chairs, instead of the 


would have 
opera 
crude, hard, wooden seats of the Auditorium. 
PROGRAM. 
Coeste. * ee Tee nas cs ccue scaneatnastessnaveuse Mendelssohn 
Orchestra. 
Choruses from ‘ St. Paul” 
“Rise Up, Arise”’..... } 





pbc etuiwedites Ss ....Mendelssohn 
‘*Sleepers, Awake”... ! 
Grand aria from ‘‘ Tannhiuser 
‘Dich Theure Halle” .... Wagner 
Mrs. 4 
March and chorus from ‘ Tannhduser "— 
9 EE, Se, SOO on kad cainckcavebecauueekeuns Wagner 
Orchestra and chorus. 
Aria from ‘‘ Samson,” ‘‘ Honor and Arms”............. Handel 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Third Mass,” Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus........... Gounod 


(This selection will be given by the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis choral associations at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Fair, 
‘“Traume”. 


June 20.) 


ee a i cntat cab ati secadeucwanceas ... Wagner 


Oe 5a Bas Ede do ce cceae “eieks Beethoven 


First Symphony 





Orchestra. 
Songs 

‘*The Lament for Owen Roe O'Neill” 
Arranged by C. Villiers Stanford 





‘Jess Macfarlane,” traditional Scotch air............ 
‘‘ The Zephyrs Blest”’....... Arranged by C. Villiers Stanford 
Mr. Plunkett Greene. 
Grant aria from * Fides esd css ccvdecces . Beethoven 
Mrs. Amalia Materna. 
Chorus from “ Elijah,” ‘‘ Thanks Be to God”...... Mendelssohn 


Mention must be made of the work done in this city by some 
of its foremost instructors in 


vocal instructor, has an immense class of gentlemen, ladies and 


music. Charles Lowry Carman, 


youths, which engages all his time in training to sing and in 


placing and building up the vocal powers. There is one matter 


in which he shows the conscientious teacher and a musician 


whose artistic nature is above the 
where there is nothing to work upon, he frankly advises them to 


sordid love of gold. In cases 


turn their attention to something else. 
In this way he is one of the few who will help to lessen the 
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ever increasing army of ambitious aspirants who cannot see for 
themselves that they have neither the talent nor the genius to 
reach the goal toward which they are looking. This is not 
meant for the natural born artist who possesses the requisite ma- 
terials fora musician. Mr. Carman has,a fine suite of apart- 
ments beautifully fitted up for his work. He has a club among 
his advanced pupils, who accomplish some good work with the 
classics and are a sufficient comment on the efficiency of their 
instructor. The summer exodus has scarcely begun, although 
some families have moved to their cottages at the lakes ; still 
there is very little falling off among the pupils, and teachers are 
hard at work yet. 

Mrs. Lamberson is still at her post, but will probably take a 
few months’ rest in Florence, Italy, with her old maestro, Mr. 
Vanini. This will be later on, when the Minnesota summer heat 
will have reached its usual climax of 110° in the shade, and dry 
as an Egyptian desert at that. 

Ne recently had the pleasure of a short visit from Hattie E. 
Brush, contralto, who was here on her wedding trip. Miss Brush, or 
rather Mrs. Murray, formerly resided in St. Paul, and was quite 
prominent in musical circles. She has a superb contralto voice, 
which has been trained by such eminent masters as Mr. Vanini, 
of Florence, Italy, and Mr. George Henschel, of London, with 
whom she studied for several Among the noted mu- 
sicians abroad whose commendation she heartily received was 
Mrs. Viardot, of Paris, who greatly desired her for a pupil, offer- 
Un- 


years. 


ing her the most flattering inducements to study with her. 
foreseen circumstances at home recalled her to this country, much 
to her During her recent visit she sang in the 
Central Park 
(‘‘ The 
richness of her voice. 
It is expected that she will be heard here 


own regret. 
spised ” Messiah "). 
and She sang with the warmth and fer- 
vency of an artist. 
again in the near future in a grand concert program. 

Miss Eva Alcott and Miss Hattie Hale, two musicians of culti- 
vation and experience, have opened a studio in the ‘‘ Lowry 
Arcade,” for “* and culture.” Both ladies are 
highly educated in music, and bring to bear upon their new 
work here a rich experience gained in other cities. 

Miss Alcott has already attracted considerable attention in the 
‘** Twin Cities’ by the beauty, richness and power of her soprano 
voice, and by her essentially artistic work and appearance. She 
possesses the rare faculty of at once impressing her auditors 
artist. They have quietly taken 
fraternity, but already have 
They invite and encourage the 


voice 


physical 


she an 


the musical 


with the truth that 1s 

heir place among 
gathered together a large class. 
earnest student, and their studio is always the centre of genuine 
work. 

“ The Bostonians” drew crowded houses at the ‘‘ Metropolitan” 
They are deservedly great favorites, and no one ever 
tires of them. The leading lady, Mrs. Jessie Bartlett Davis, is 
one of the most charming women upon the American stage, and 


as usual 


socially is equally popular. 
MINNEAPQLIS, May 7. 


The ‘‘ Flour City ” is brimful of her preparations for the Sum- 


of good things to come 
The year's work at the Northwestern Conservatory is drawing 


to a close, and a year of hard work crowned with good results is | 


the report. The vocal recitals given by the director, Clarence 
E. Marshal, and Miss Butler have proved enjoyable as well as 
profitable. W. M. Cross, of the conservatory faculty, teacher of 
the piano and lecturer on the science of music, gave the last of 
the course on Saturday, May 13. 
tion of ‘From Pupil to Pianist,” have been a most thorough edu- 
cator upon the theory and science of music ever given in our city. 


Himself educated in the best schools in Europe and spending the | 


greater part of his life in the musical atmosphere of Germany, 


there is notin all the Northwest a teacher better qualified to carry | 
the student successfully to the goal toward which every artist as- | 


pires. His recitals in his private recital hall have been among 
the most charming musicales of the winter. 

Prof. H. E. Zoch has received a private letter from Mrs. 
Theodore Thomas, wife of the noted leader, inviting him to 
bring the Zoch Club and give a forty minute concert 
World's Fair Amateur Recitals, and to prepare and read a paper. 
These are the names of the members of the club who will go: 
Misses Margaret Drew, B. McMichael, Annie Dennis, Leila 
Christian, Anna Werner, Eulalia Chenevert and Ida Seibert of 
St. Paul. Onthe evening of March 10 H. E. Zoch gave a piano 
recital at ‘ 
to help defray the expenses of the trip. Onthe evening of May 11 
Miss Anna Werner gave arecital at Century Hall, assisted by Mr. 
Frank Seibert, violinist, of St. Paul. The following program was 
rendered in a most pleasing style, her instructor, Mr. Zoch, play- 
ing the Greig accompaniment to the Mozart sonata : 


Lumber Exchange ” 


PROGRAM : 

Seven Bagatelles, op. 33 . van Beethoven 
Miss Anna Werner. 

oe et ann ae ee re ee ee 
Mr. Frank Seibert. 


Wieniawski 


E. Greig 
** Watchman’s Song ” 
Gondoliera . Mendelssohn 
“Spinning Song”... 
Miss Anna Werner. 
** Souvenir de Posen ” Wieniawski 
Sonata in G. ma Mozart-Greig 
Miss Anna Werner. 

On Sunday, April 30, Prof. A. H. Brooks, organist at the First 
Congregational Church, this city, gave another of his ‘ restful ” 
Beginning at 4 o'clock 
and continuing for one hour, the daylight creeps in more dimly 


and resting Sunday evening concerts. 


and yet more dim as the time wears on, and falling through the | 


richly colored windows in subdued shades of blue, green, red, 
yellow and amethyst, the quiet tints in perfect keeping with the 


time and place. Mr, Brooks was assisted by Miss Olcott, soprano, 





Methodist Church, her solo being ‘‘He was de- | 
This exhibited the depth, power | 





: . | Réverie for violin, with orchestra 
mer Carnival, and her musical atmosphere is full of the promise | 


at the 


Hall, and netted a goodly sum | 





of St. Paul, and Mr. Rose, violinist, of this city. The program, a 
good one, was given in a thoroughly efficient manner. Miss 
Olcott is a new comer in this section of the country, but already 
takes high rank among the profession. She possesses a strong, 
clear soprano voice of good range and tone, and her artistic con- 
ception and rendering is true. She is an artist through and 
through. Her first number, ‘‘Come unto Him,” Handel, was 
sung superbly, and she sang Handel's “I know that my re- 
deemer liveth” with fine effect. Mr. Brooks’ organ numbers 
were played with a depth of religious fervor and poetical feeling 
rarely heard among organists. We have a few out here whom 
itis always atreat to listen to. Mr. Rose, violinist, did some 
good work, rendering ‘‘ Largo,” Handel, in a very creditable 
manner. 

The “ Restful Hour” is a series of Sunday afternoon monthly 
concerts that grows in favor with music lovers more and more, 


| and Mr. Brooks is to be congratulated upon his inauguration of 


so interesting a musicale. 
PROGRAM. 
Organ, Offertoire in F minor.. 
Mr. Brooks. 
‘* Easter Eve,” with violin obligato 
Miss Olcott. 


.. Battiste 
....Gounod 


Andante Lange 


Pastorale Mackenzie 

Mr. Brooks. 

‘*T know that my Redeemer liveth”’ 
Miss Olcott. 


Handel 
Largo Handel 


Mascagni 
DuBois 


Andante 

Cantilene 
Hymn 142 Congregation. 
—_ + 


(Ohio) Doings. 
Dayton, Ohio, May 19, 1893. 
HE New York Symphony Orchestra (‘‘the only 
permanent orchestra in New York city ”), Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch director, gave us the following program May 3: 


Dayton 


PROGRAM. 

PART I. 
March of the Toreadors... 

Danse Bohéme 

Andante cantabile for strings..................... Tschaikowsky 
Concerto for violoncello. . Goltermann 
Mr. Anton Hekking. 

‘‘ Nymphes et Sylvains ” (new, first time) 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt. 
Overture, ‘‘ Leonore,” No. 3 Beethoven 


; ' from ‘‘ Carmen” suite, No. 1.. Bizet 


Bemberg 


PART II. 
Symphonic poem, ‘‘ Spinning Wheel of Omphale’’...Saint-Saéns 
.. Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Adolph Brodsky. 
Introduction, Act IIIL., ‘‘ Lohengrin”’ 
Romanza, ‘‘ Mignon” 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt. 


Wagner 
Thomas 


Danse des Sylphes... 
Rakozy March 


Nos. 3, 7 and 9 were changed without notification to the audi- 


‘ . * , s 
;‘* Damnation of Faust” Berlioz 


= F | ence, but of course, being out in the backwoods, we did n c y 
These lectures, under the cap- | . 8 : “hs The. . - know 
| a Golterman concerto from Servais’ variations (with a skillfully 


inserted ‘‘ Boom-ta-ra”) and so forth. Still, it was an enjoyable 
concert for the masses, while some few had loud complaints to 
make, as the following clipping from our Sunday ‘‘ World” will 
show: ‘‘ With such artists and ability it isa shame that such a 
miserable program was selected, but this very young musical 
conductor will learn after the applause which the Wagnerian se- 
lection brought forth that a Dayton audience cannot be satisfied 
with professional musical tricks, as the violinist Brodsky thought, 
or with such an ‘‘Over the Rhine” concert hall program as 
Damrosch selected. 

The Mozart (Ladies’) Club held its last musical at the Audi- 
torium on the evening of May 4. The Auditorium is a new hall 
just completed in the W. C. A. Gymnasium Buiiding. In all its 
appointments, except ventilation and acoustics, it is a beautiful 
little hall, with seats for about 400. The Mozartists (patented) 
always sing, play and look delightfully sweet. 

Miss Andrews gave a benefit concert May 5 in the same place. 

Mr. Zwissler gave a benefit organ concert in the Third Street 
Presbyterian Church, May 9, with the following program : 
Festival, fantasia for organ Zwissler 

Mr. Emil Zwissler. 
‘* Herodiade, Air de Salomé ” 
Miss Blanch Marot. 


Massenet 
Sonata in D minor Merkel 
Mr. Zwissler. 
‘“‘ Lullaby ” from “‘ Jocelyn” 
Mrs. D. D. Bickham. 
Prelude and fugue in G major.... 
Mr. Zwissler. 
‘* He shall feed His flock” (from ‘‘ The Messiah ”) 
Mrs. D. D. Bickham and Miss Marot. 
Concerto in B flat, for organ and orchestra 
(Edited by William Best.) 
Mr. Zwissler. 


..Gounod 


Extemporization 

Mr. Z. plays very well, had a good audience and doubtless 
benefited the hospital liberally. One of our dailies in printing 
the program got off—by the aid of the little ‘‘ devil ”—the fol- 
lowing comical misprint: ‘‘ Prelude and Friqui in G major— 
Bach.” Doubtless some thought it was a freak before the num- 
ber ended. 

May 11 the Mozartists embraced the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra and incidentally Mr. Doane’s collection of antique musical 
curiosities in Cincinnati, We had just a lovely time, Mr. 
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CourIeER, and were it not for giving myself away I could give 
you a beautiful account of our whole trip, which lasted from 
7:45 A. M. until 2 a. M. next morning. 
May 12 our Philharmonic Society gave its sixty-fifth concert at 
Grace Church with the following program : 
St. Paul (first part) ‘ ...Mendelssohn 
Miss Book, Miss Sheehan, Mr. Hochwalt, Mr. Maish, Mr. 
Stabler and Philharmonic Society. 
‘* T will extol thee,” &c 
Miss Sheehan. 
‘* Be thou faithful unto death ” 
Mr. Hochwalt. 
‘* Lohengrin,” selections 
Philharmonic Society. 
Mr. Howard F. Peirce, organist. 
The chorus was in fine fettle and the dramatic work was effec- 
tively done under Mr. Blumenshein's direction. 
The solo work was well done on the whole, some fluctuations 
from the pitch excepted. 
An extra concert by this society, May 17, will close the season. 
- et 


Letter from San Francisco. 
San Francisco, May 12, 1893. 

HERE has not been much of special interest in 

our musical affairs recently. Besides an occasional pupil 

concert, one of the dreariest forms of concert, we have had sev- 

eral appearances of that singular old fiddler Remenyi, whom I 

met atthe club the other day, after his absence from here of 

more than ten years. He admitted to me that his concerts had 

not been well attended, but with his characteristic steadfastness 

of faith in himself, seemed to feel more pity for the loss the 

public has sustained in not hearing his playing than for his own 
pecuniary failure. 

Remenyi’s egotism is so honest that it is more amusing than 
offensive, especially when one meets the genial old fellow socially. 
His playing, though perhaps hardly orthodox from a Joachim 
standpoint, is still highly entertaining, and good enough to par- 
don a bit of vanity. 

Speaking of his self praise reminds me of another fiddling 
artist. Traveling on a suburban train the other day I saw a catd 
passed around for inspection among some musicians, which 


Nembach 
Mendelssohn 


Wagner 


Compliments ot 
K. S. O., 
Solo Violinist to 


His Majesty King Kalakaua. 


Any title of knighthood in the United States is contemptible, 
from the beplumed, street parading ‘‘Sir Knight” Templars 
down to the roast of beef which the ‘‘ Merry Monarch” dubbed 
“Sir Loin.” But here’s a ‘“‘ Knight of the Star of Oceanica,” 
who, failing to see the joke of it all, seems as proud as though he 
and his title were not merely ridiculous. 

The Olympic Club of this city has recently given one of the 
most unique and superb entertainments ever attempted in this 
country. The Mechanics’ Pavilion was converted intoa very 
faithful copy of the Roman Colosseum, wherein the Court of 
Nero witnessed nearly all the games which were customary in 
Rome during the first century. Those were processions, gladia- 
torial fights, chariot races, &c., carried out with a realism most 
surprising, and so true in historic detail as to be highly instruc- 
tive. The musical features were in charge of Mr. H. J. Stewart, 
who wrote some things to be sung by the Vestal Virgins and 
gladiators. Casassa's fine band, mitigating the anachronistic ex- 
cellence of their music by a disguise of Roman togas, furnished 
their usual quota of soul stirring harmony. ‘The whole show was 
magnificent, and ought to have been a financial success, though 
it was not. 

Speaking of Casassa's band suggests to me an explanation of 
the fact that it is rather risky to bring a Gilmore or Sousa con- 
cert touring organization here. We are so accustomed to excel- 
lent concerts by our local maestros that the former seem like 
coals brought to Newcastle. 

The Park Band, which plays three times a week nearly every 
week in the year, has just given its 800th concert. 

As the inception of this musical scheme is due to the persistent 
personal efforts of I. C. Coggins, I consider that the people of 
San Francisco owe him a debt of gratitude. No reflecting man 
can visit Golden Gate Park of a Sunday afternoon and fail to be 
impressed by the sight of the gentle, well behaved multitude, 
who bask in the sunshine and ozone, lulled into moral peace and 
serenity by the music of Coggins’ Band. 

It is truly a most impressive spectacle. Mr. Bronson Howard, 
the great American dramatist, who is now among us, in a recent 
conversation on this topic, spoke of this as a marvelous thing to 
gaze upon. As his experience has been far more extensive than 
mine, I was glad to have him corroborate my own opinion re- 
garding the good missionary work which Coggins is doing in 
Golden Gate Park. 

For several years past the lady who has had no superior 
among us as a favorite soprano for concert or church music has 
been Mrs. Brechemin, wife of Dr. Louis Brechemin, U. S. A., 
stationed at the Presidio here. 

For a couple of years I have been fortuuate enough to have her 
in the choir at Grace Church, where she has endeared herself to 
both choir and congregation, by her amiability and rare talents, 
asa most eloquent and satisfactory artist. It is consequently 
with much regret that we learn of her husband's being ordered 
to Columbus, Ohio, which will involve the loss of our soprano. 
I hope this expression of my regret will catch the eye of some 
church organist or choirmaster in the new field to which the 
lady is going, and that thoughit was not till 1492 that America 
was found, it will not take Columbus 1492 minutes to discover 
Mrs. Brechemin and avail itself of her exceptional abilities as a 
most accomplished, agreeable, and above all eloquent singer. 








The doctor I believe expects to be transferred to his new post 
next month, all too soon for those many warm friends he and his 


family will leave behind. I had the rather queer experience of 
listening to grand opera in Italian the other night at the Alcazar 
Theatre. Our local Italian Philharmonic Society, ‘‘ Guiseppe 
Verdi,” under the baton of Mr. S. Martinez, produced “ Il 
Ritorno di Columella.” 

With the exception of one or two singers, the whole affair was 
played by amateurs. The orchestra had no professional aid. 
While I did not envy the amiable Martinez the task of pulling 
them through, I could not but admire his success in doing it so 
happily. 

Mr. Panizza, a veteran, played the title réle, and marshaled 
the forces on the stagein a masterly manner. The soprano part 
was sung and played, like an experienced artist, by a very 
pretty débutante, Miss Maggie Coleman, who evinced a very fine 
voice of much force and good quality. 

The whole affair was a pleasant surprise to me, as I did not 
know of the existence of this Italian opera society nor of its 
ability to produce good opera so well. 

It was quite like old times to hear the old-fashioned, unintelli- 
gible Dago Lingo once more after so much modern vernacular 
with which we are now so familiar—thanks to the Tivoli, Bos- 
tonians, et al. I felt quite like a boy again in the gallery of an 
Eastern Academy, listening to Susini and Brignoli. 

I attended the first of the summer series of symphony concerts 
at the Tivoli this afternoon, and was charmed. The house was 
less full than when “society” was not ‘“ out of town,” but a 
goodly audience of music lovers was there, and seemed mighty 
glad of it. They heard the overture and a scene and aria from 
‘** Der Freischiitz,’’ three lovely numbers for string alone ; Schu- 
bert’s unfinished symphony and Rubinstein’s superb concerto in 
E, op. 25, the piano part admirably played by Mr. Carlos Sobrino, 
a piamst recently located in Denver, but now, I hope, to remain 
with us, where he will be a great acquisition. 

He played entirely by notes, and so well that I enjoyed this 
better than any concerto I ever heard. He was loudly encored, 
and responded with a little morceau, presumably his own. 

Mrs. Sobrino must have felt well satisfied with the effects her 
beautiful singing produced upon her hearers. She was applauded 
to the echo, and responded with an English ballad, in which her 
pronunciation was as pure and dainty as had been her native 
German in the “ Freischiitz” selection. 

The whole concert was the most delightful one I’ve attended, 
and I think everyone felt as much pleased as I did. If the series 
can keep up this pace it will beat the record of symphony con- 
certs in this city. Henry M. Boswortu. 

- a oo 


Philadelphia Music. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 21, 1893. 
Philadelphia 


. is quite fortunate that my visit in 
many 


occurred at a time 
musicians that the most important event in the history of musi- 
cal Philadelphia transpired, that is, the first public concert of the 
Manuscript Society of Philadelphia, which gave its performances 
in Musical Fund Hall on Wednesday evening, May 17, and which 
Considerable anxiety 


when I am assured by eminent 


proved to be the most complete success. 
was manifested by the directors as to the attitude of the public 
upon this occasion, but the readiness with which they responded 
was extremely gratifying. 

The musical element in Philadelphia is deplorably weak, and a 
noble enterprise is being encouraged by a number of well-known 
local musicians to further the cause of music in this city. There 
1S some excellent musical material and considerable native ability 
in Philadelphia, which has long lain dormant, but after various 
struggles at odd times to combine from all the highways and by- 
ways of the city such talent as could be creditably utilized, the 
good work of musical reform has suddenly manifested itself to a 
remarkable degree, and next season will doubtless see Philadel- 
phia rank on a musical equality with other large cities. But 
about the Manuscript Society—long may it flourish! Its object 
is a noble one, for it has been founded for the purpose of encour- 
aging and stimulating the composition ot music of the highest 
class in every department of the art by bringing together com- 
posers, performers and listeners, who are alike interested in rais- 
ing the standard of musical productions. 

The difficulty in Philadelphia has long been in obtaining a 
hearing, and which in many cases has acted as a detriment to 
composers of ability, both professional and amateur, ‘and the so- 
ciety hope by this means to bring to light many works which 
otherwise would be lost to the world. 

The performances of the Manuscript Society, will be so man- 
aged as to give a hearing to the works of every member. 

At three meetings in the year a special program will be pre- 
pared, selected from the most meritorious of the compositions 
offered, and, when the funds of the society warrant, public con- 
certs will be given. 

The names of the officers of the society are William W. Gil- 
christ, president ; Hugh A. Clarke (musical director), vice-presi- 
dent; Phillip H. Goepp, secretary ; Edward G. McCollin, treas- 
urer; librarian, E. M. Zimmerman. Messrs. Thomas:a Becket, 
Michael H. Cross, Charles H. Jarvis and Massah M. Warner are 
the directors, and the music committee is composed of Dr. Hugh 
A. Clarke, Michael H. Crossand Massah M. Warner. 

At this their first concert the program discussed was one of 
unusual excellence, and was made up entirely of the works of 
resident composers. The society held a number of private con- 
certs during the winter, at which compositions of the members 
were performed, including some very important chamber music, 
but this public concert was devoted exclusively to orchestral 
compositions. Every number performed was well worth repeti- 
tion, and was thoroughly appreciated by the large, brilliant and 
enthusiastic audience which was in attendance. 

However, the most important feature of the concert and one 
which created profound interest was Mr. W. W. Gilchrist’s 
symphony. This work is considered to be the greatest musical 
creation this noted composer has ever brought to light, and cer- 
tainly one of the best works of the kind ever done in this coun- 








try. This opinion has been universally expressed by the first 
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musical authorities who were well represented upon this occa- | 


sion. 

The symphony is full of deep musical knowledge and keen 
imaginative powers. The allegro of the first movement is 
especially effective. The theme is beautiful, complete and well 
developed. The following andante movement is tender and 
sympathetic, though the interest here was not as fully sustained 
as in the other movements. The scherzo bacchanale, which 
came next, was bright and vivacious, and the finale, allegro 
molto, was one of splendid cumulative effect, which was legiti- 
mately obtained. 

The work in its entirety is one of genuine musical richness and 
rare beauty, combined with a warmth of coloring and breadth of 
style that will without doubt give it an enviable position among 
the works of American composers. The soloists were Mrs. Os- 
good-Dexter and Mrs. Marie Kunkel Zimmerman, sopranos, and 
Mr. Nicholas Douty, tenor. The orchestra numbered fifty per- 
formers. I herewith submit the well arranged program : 

Suite, ‘‘ Salammbo, Priestess of } 

Carthage,” (two movements). ) 

Prelude, 
In the Temple of Tanit. 
Chas M. Schmitz, conductor. 
Aria for soprano from cantata / 
‘* Delosain and Erato”..... ) 
Song of the Muse of Love to the Sleeping God. 
Mrs. Maria Kunkel-Kimmerman. 
Chas. M. Schmitz, conductor. 
Concerto for violin, No. 2, (two movements)........ Gustav Hille 


Frank Guernsey Cauffman 


Henry Gordon Thunder 


Andante ; allegro. 
Maurits Leefson, conductor. 
a a. Co PPT eT Cli Tee Trir erst ie re Richard Zeckwer 
Maurits Leefson, conductor. 


Duo for soprano and tenor from 
I EP) Se roe Hermann Mohr 


cantata, “ The Settlers.”.... | 
Mrs. E. M. Dexter, Mr. Nicholas Douty. 
Maurits Leefson, conductor. 
Sy mhoay I Css kc cc apccesnch William Wallace Gilchrist, Mus. D. 


Introduction, prestissimo, allegro ; 
Adagio, andante expressivo ; 
Scherzo bacchanale ; 
Finale, allegro molto. 
Conducted by the composer. 


Together with a list of the active and associate members : 


FIRST CLASS (COmMposeTs). 

Maxson, Frederick. 
McCollin, Edward G. 
Mohr, Hermann. 
Pyne, Minton. 
Rondinella, Pasquale. 
Smith, S. Decatur. 
Stoll, William, Jr. 
Stone, Alonzo. 
Tipton, J. Benton. 
VanGelder, Martinus. 
Warner, Massah M. 
Wister, Owen. 

Wood, David D. 
Zeckwer, Richard. 
Zimmerman, Edward M. 


A’ Becket, Thomas. 

Berry, Frank. 

sorst, Albert W. 

Cauffman, Frank G. 

Clarke, Miss Helen A. 
Clarke, Hugh A. (Mus. Doc.) 
Cross, Michael H. 

Darley, Francis T. S. 
Gilchrist, Wm. W. (Mus. Doc.) 
Goepp, Philip H. 

Hennig, Rudolph. 

Hille, Gustav. 
Himmelsbach, John F. 
Jarvis, Charles H. 

Lang, Henry A. 

Leefson, Maurits. 


SECOND CLAss (professional musicians, not composers). 
Mawson, Miss Charlotte. 
Morris, Miss Mary S. 
Murray, Mrs. Mary Gregory. 
Peakes, Frederick. 

Peck, Miss Virginia. 
Pommer, John W. 

Schmitz, Charles M. 
Stankowitch, Anthony. 
Thunder, Henry G. 
Westernhagen, Thillo von. 
Zimmerman, Mrs. M. Kunkel- 


Addicks, Stanley. 
Barry, Miss Martha C. 
Chandler, Miss Kate. 
Corbin, Mrs. J. M. 
Cresson, Francis. 
Dalmas, Philip. 
Dexter, Mrs. E. M. 
Dickinson, James M. 
Douty, Nicholas. 
Earle, Miss Laura. 
Gastel, Emil. 
Hunsicker, Mrs. Helen Boice. 


rHIRD CLASs (associate members). 

Ingle, Vivian. 
Kauffmann, Mrs. J. C. 
Keffer, Dr. E. I. 

Lee, Miss Nina. 
Livingston, Max. 

May, Miss Lucretia. 
Miller, James C. 

Moss, Miss Mary 
Nassau, W. L. 

Parks, Mrs. Lewis 
Parrish, Stephen. 

Pyle, Howard. 
Robinson, Mrs. W. H. H. 
Salter, Robert B., Jr. 
Shoemaker, Joseph M. 
Snowden, Miss Dorothy. 
Stockton, Miss Louise. 
Thibault, Francis. 
Thouron, Miss Rita. 
Thouron, Henry. 
Thomas, George C. 
Weigley, Mrs. M. F. 
Whitney, W. Beaumont. 


Barton, Dr. Isaac. 

Bell, Miss Laura. 
Biddle, William F. 
Boner, William H. 
Braun, Charles A. 
Briggs, Bowtiess. 
Brock, J. Spencer. 
Burnham, Mrs. George, Jr. 
Burnham, Mrs. William. 
Colahan, Mrs. J. Barry. 
Congdon, Ernest A. 
Dixon, Henry P. 
Dixon, Mrs. Samuel G. 
Dwight, Miss Lilian. 
Esté, Mrs. Charles. 
Fisher, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Fisher, S. Wilson. 
Gardiner, Edgar J. 
Goepp, Miss Eleanor C. 
Goodman, Mrs. B. B. 
Hacker, Miss Beulah. 
Hale, Arthur. 
Hormann, Reuben S. 
Huey, Dr. Robert. 

I must not forget to say that the good work which began with 
the manuscript concerts did not end here, for on Saturday even- 
ing, May 20, the Symphony Society of Philadelphia gave their 
first public rehearsal, also in Musical Fund Hall, with W. W. Gil- 
christ as conductor. The soloists were Mrs. Osgood Dexter, 
soprano; Mr. Nicholas Douty, tenor; Dr. E. I. Keffer, violin ; 


| E. S. Fisc her. 





| L. A. Austin. 


F. 
| B. A. 
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Mr. F. B. 
the program was like this : 


Downs, flute, and Mr. Thomas a Becket, pianist, and 





CUTS, EG BNE so. vcctcccccstccveccesee voeee Mendelssohn 
Tenor solo— 
ipo eed srl tk Sl eee ne Dvorak 
‘* Abendlied”........ ) 
Mr. Douty. 
First movement from symphony in B minor (un- 
finished), allegro moderato......... scccececceecees Schubert 
Vicliovadie; nemmamaey Ge BBs. circ esis ccdedc cua teeris Svendsen 
Dr. Keffer. 
Soprano solos— 
‘* My mother bids me bind my hair” Haydn 
Oe I oh aevg ioe cksesieccees. Cowen 
Mrs. Dexter. 
Syraghony Nas: DB; Op. OB. 55 sich sce cp steigs cece ébedes Beethove 
Introduction, adagio-allegro. 
Larghetto. 
Scherzo, allegro. 
Finale, allegro molto. 
Duet, ‘‘ Noontide Heat ”........ccccsecess ......Goring Thomas 
Mrs. Dexter and Mr. Douty. 
Pinte salo, ** AReare Ge Comeete a oo dices cccesccccdecsé Terschak 
Mr. Downs. 
Overtuse, * Pama” 6... ive devenh cess sti ste cetem Dietrich 


This organization, known as the Philadelphia Symphony So- 
ciety, was organized in the spring of 1892 by a number of Phila- 
delphia gentlemen interested in the development of music in this 
city, it being known that Philadelphia possessed as many ad- 
vanced amateur musicians as any other American city, and far 
more than some, and that if properly organized, with a compe- 
tent conductor, an orchestra could be found which would not 
only be a credit to the city, but also give students a much needed 
opportunity for the study of the higher order of orchestral com- 
The first rehearsals were held in the fall of 1802, under 
The works studied by the so- 


positions. 
the instruction of Mr. Gilchrist. 
ciety during the past winter were Beethoven's symphony, No. 2; 
Blas;” Schubert’s unfinished 

‘* Festival ;" Haydn's sym- 


Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘“ Ruy 
symphony; Dietrich's overture, 
phony, No. 2; Jensen's ‘‘ Hochzeits Musik,” and other selections 
of similar character. 

The Symphony Society in giving their first public rehearsal 
did so to demonstrate that a permanent orchestra of merit can 
be established in Philadelphia by amateurs, provided the neces- 
sary support is given them. It is proposed to give a series of 
these orchestral concerts during the season of 1893 and 1894, as- 
sisted by the best available soloists, both vocal and instrumental. 

Mr. W. W. Gilchrist is the conductor, and Dr. E. I. Keffer, con- 
certmeister. The board of directors is composed of W. W. 
Gilchrist, conductor; Mr. Francis R. Abbott, president; Mr. 
Charles A. Braun, vice-president ; Mr. J. Ross Corbin, secretary ; 
Mr. Robert C. Clarkson, treasurer; Mr. Max B. Feldman, libra- 
rian, and Dr. E. I. Keffer and Mr. Frank B. Downs, and the active 
members are : 

VIOLINS. 

William Bradner. H. Kurtz. 

A. H. Bruton. J. H. Michener, Jr. 

Horace Castle. H. G. Martin. 

Max B. Feldman. Harry Meyer. 

Y Clarence Royer. 
O. F. Roller. 
Howard Rattay. 
Ralph T. Sterling. 

VIOLAS. 


Herbert Greims. 
T. Harper Jarden. 
Dr. E. I. Keffer. 


H. Weisenborn. 
C. Koch. 


Chas. A. Braun. 
Carl Schulte. 
Frederick Thibault. 
CELLOS, 
R. Abbott. Harold Buek. 
Austin. Joseph Schulte. 
BASSES. 


J. K. Hamilton. Chas. H. Muller. 


FLUTES. 
Mark Bradner. Robert Clarkson. 
Frank B. Downs. 


Chas. G. Michener. E. A. Schneider. 


CLARINETS, 


George Abel. C. B. Riegei. 
BASSOONS, 
G. Mueller. Chas. Porter, Jr. 
HORNS, 


J. Ross Corbin. 


CORNETS, 


R. De Silver. A. Kurtz. 


TROMBONES, 
D. C. N. Collins. Chas. H. Korpff. 

In conclusion, it would certainly surprise many of our New York 
people if they could observe the average Philadelphian at a con- 
cert. That they will need a good deal of coaching in concert room 
etiquette is very apparent to an outside observer. 

For instance, between the numbers, the slightest intermission, 
it seems a signal for general conversation, which is difficult to 
suppress at the exact moment, andit is an ordinary occurrence to 
see half a dozen people leave their seats and walk noisily out of 
the room during the performance of a number. This barbarism 
generally occurs during a pianissimo passage, and at the close of 
each number there 1s always an exit of people, which gives the per- 
formers an unflattering impression. 

These faults, as well as a vigorous pushing and crowding at the 
close of the performance, regardless of the rights of others, make 
up an ensemble of nuisances particularly annoying to one who 
goes to a concert for education and pleasure, subjected as they 
are to other people’s 111 breeding. Therefore it would be a kind- 
person would write out a list of 
‘* Don'ts” and hang it in a conspicuous place for the edification 
of those who need it. MABE! 


ness if some disinterested 


LINDLEY-THOMPSON, 
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San Francisco Correspondence. 


May 20. 
1 pgpmtchalgrsatng 
other day, I 


ection of their new building, already begun. 


. SAN FRANCISCO, 
into the piano house of Curtaz the 
found the 
Ere long the 


work of demolition, preparatory to | 
| 


old house in which they’ve done business nearly thirty years will 


be a me mory. 


Having purchased the adjoining lot on the corner, they will 
have room for a very handsome structure, which will be five 
stories high. They wanted to buy the small lot between their 
store and Kohler, Chase & Co.’s, but as it is a fire engine house 
be Curtaz will build around behind it, 


and have very roomy, superbly 


obtained. 


tcouid mk 


however, located, handsome 


warerooms., 


| hear of a musical society recently organized here, said to be 


100 strong. 
he ! 
ght 


Along toward midnight, 
a 


numbers on the program 


time before the entire ordeal 


half a dozen 


some 


only survivors re- 


was gone through, but when 


It gave a concert the other evening and had twenty- 


mained in the hall, the conductor relented and spared their lives, | 


ig the remainder of this phenomenal musical menu to 
their imagination while they wearily wandered homeward. 
I don't of this 
only tell the tale 
My old friend, Alois F. Lejeal, 
iano recital by his pupils, assisted by Mr. R. Uhlig, 
ums’ piano and violin sonata, op 100, and Greig’s ditto, op. 13, 
‘Au Godard ; 


** Toccata ’ 


leavil 


know the name remarkable organization. I 
as ‘twas told to me.” 

recently sent me an invitation to 
violinist. 
were given. Rouet,” by 
Tarantelle ” (op. 


ceau Lyrique,” and Schumann's ‘‘ Carnaval” (op. 9) were played 


As piano solos, 
Lachner’s 57) ; 
in a manner reflecting great credit upon both pupils and teacher. 
the 


could 


** pupil concerts " worth going to hear, a re- 


truthfully made regarding the majority 


This was one of 
mark which not be 
of them by any means. Some years ago I was much struck with 


the beauty of voice and manner in the singing of a couple of 
The 


To-day I had the pleasure of reading 


contralto songs at a concert in Metropolitan Hall. singer 
was a Miss Beresford Joy 
several flattering notices of her singing in oratorio at various 
festivals in England. From all of which Linfer that our young 
Californian contralto has gone over there and captured the British 
ear as she did mine aforetime. It seems a brave thing to go to 
the fountain of 

West,” and I am correspondingly proud of Miss Joy’s success. 


Prof. 


from so remote a 


oratorio 


Gustave A. Scott, who has been a well-known teacher of 
music 
the 18th, after an illness of about a month. 

Mr. Scott was a native of Germany, and at one time a pupil of 
Marsciin 


the state si 


nce, 
any one else I know. 
auto- 


His 


nia concert stage were many and amusing. 


uch later than he did. 
He will be bur 


afternoon 


ied from Calvary Church, where he was organist, 


to-morrow He leaves a widow and a large estate. 

I am indebted to Manager Philip Hastings for an invitation to 
attend a Metropolitan Hall 
‘** Miss Rose Block, soprano, graduate of the Vienna Conservatory 
of Music.” Miss Block is a Californian, and the 


gentleman formerly connecte d with >of our 


concert at on the 17th, given by 
daughter of a 
synagogues. She 
She was greeted by a 


Her 


powerful, but the pleasure of listening to it is hardly commensur- 


has been studying abroad several years. 
large audience and sang with much confidence. voice 1s 
Good singing requires a large proportion 
Miss Bloc 
needs other ingredients, which no doubt can be 
Mr Mr. Nathan Landsberger, Mr. G. 
and Mr. Fritz Tobin assisted Miss Block in her concert. Mr. 
ng known as our favorite trombone player, appeared on 


He is an artist in whatever he does, 


ate with its strength. 
; all she 


added. 


of something besides voice. ¢c has the voice 


is the 
Louis Heine, 


Tobin, lo 
this occasion as a vocalist. 
but though his singing is excellent, I prefer his playing. 
I have been invited to the ‘‘ Second Musical Evening” of the 
Oakland Ladies’ Trio Club” on the 24th. This is a dainty or- 
of Mr. H. O. Hunt, 


organist in Oakland, who isa gentleman of exquisite taste 


ganization under the direction the leading 
and 
refinement. 
amore, cannot fail to bring gratification to all concerned. 

As a sort of farewell to Mrs. Brechemin, our highly valued so- 
prano at Gr 


her departure 


ace Church, whom we are about to lose, owing to 
from California, Mrs. Marriner-Campbell gave a 
A 


very congenial company was present, and regaled with some 


musicale at her pretty home on the evening of the 15th inst. 


missed from our local concert stage, upon which she is so well 


| known. 


I looked in at the Tivoli last night and found the house full, to 
see the fifth performance ot Le Cocq’s ‘ Pretty Persian,” under 
the title of ‘‘ The Hoolah.” 

Treasurer Holt, who nearly fell a victim to the draughts of his 
box office window, but is now happily himself again, tells me that 
the rush to see this production is constant. 

The play has been padded and arranged by Ferris Hortman, 
the versatile and favorite comedian, who has such a talent for 
taking pains that success is always his well earned reward. 

It is excellently mounted. 

I hear that some Wagner opera will be put on ere long. 

Nothing seems too good or difficult for this remarkable house 
of entertainment to offer its patrons. Henry M. BosworTu. 


—_ + o- 


Honolulu Musical Notes. 


NEW musician has arrived in Honolulu from In- 

dia, by name Prof. B. Ruckwaldy. He has hung out his 
shingle as a teacher of all stringed instruments. What success 
he will have remains to be seen. 


On Tuesday evening May 9, Mr. Wray Taylor, F.C. C. G., 


gave a concert in the Kaumakapili church, which was attended 


Liszt's | 


Grieg’s ‘‘ Mor- | 


‘* wild and woolly | 
and church organist here for more than forty years died on 


He arrived here in early days and having never left 
had been in its musical atmosphere longer than | 


His anecdotes of the queer happenings on | 


by a large audience. Following was the program : 

Organ solos 

A. S. Sullivan 
Widor 


March. 
Andantino 


. Manning, R. N. 

Trio for two violins and viola 

Messrs. J. Rosen, J. Breith and A. Marques. 
‘*Cavatina” 

Dr. 
O, That We Two Were Maying” 
Mrs. E. D. Tenney and Mr. Manning. 

Three quartets for two violins, viola and ’cello 

Messrs. Rosen, O. Wall, Marques and Taylor. 
Organ sole, G@erbclte: te Bis gaceasoc sacs yeessbeacss con Morandi 

Mr. Wray Taylor. 

Whisper, and I Shall Hear” 

Violin obligato by Mr. Rosen. 

Mr. Manning. 
Organ, American, British, Japanese and Hawaiian Anthems.... 
Mr. Wray Taylor. 


Organ solo, 


Duet, ** 


Song, “ Piccolomini 


Our local amateurs have commenced the rehearsal of Sullivan's 
‘*Gondoliers.” It will be presented for charitable purposes at 
the Opera House early in June. 

The Hawaiian Band has been augmented by the arrival ot five 
More are expected on 
Hawall, 


picked musicians from San Francisco. 
next steamer. Bandmaster Bligh is happy. 


- oe 


Williamsport Music. 
HE Williamsport Oratorio Society sang Rossini’s 
masterpiece, ‘t Moses in Egypt,” before an overflowing and 
audience on Friday evening, May 19, in the beautiful 
The society have been diligently re- 


ited 


deligt 


Lycoming Opera House. 


| hearsing the past five months, and their work was superb, show- 


ing to good advantage the results of their careful and conscien- 
tious labor which culminated so successfully on this occasion. 
They were assisted by some of the most able oratorio soloists in 
This orchestra 


the country and the Stopper & Fisk Orchestra. 
is rapidly acquiring a deserved reputation as one of the best or- 


| ganizations in the country, playing the orchestral accompani- 


Sanvlet | 


The musical work he undertakes, being done con 
| 


| well. 


choice vocal selections by a number of the best singers among | 


us, some of them pupils of Mrs. Campbell. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar S. Kelley were also contributors to the gen- 
Mr. K. 


studying 


eral enjoyment, no less conversationally than musically. 
at San Rafael, incidentally 
the vocal characteristics of ‘‘ the teathered songsters,” whose va- 
No doubt Kelly will in 
a symphony upon ornithological lines, which 


tells me he 


is rusticating 
rious themes he finds most interesting. 
due time evolve 
will embody his recent inspirations and be even better than his 
Macbeth music 

of 
of life by a charming symposium of cakes, ices 


After the feast music we were brought back to the more 
material phase 
and potations, which fittingly rounded out a particularly tasteful 
and enjoyable soirée, the only regrettable feature of which was 
the thought of farewell to Mrs. Brechemin, who has so endeared 
herself to all who have been fortunate enough to make her ac- 
quaintance as to render her departure a social bereavement. 
Next month her husband, an officer in the army, is transferred 
to Columbus, Ohio, whither of course his family follows him. 
I am proud to say that no less strong inducement would recon- 
cile the lady to the change. Four years of California is enough 
to make one regret the necessity for leaving it, even to go to 
Ohio. But our loss will be a gain for others, and 


Columbus will be enriched by the presence of one of the best 


Columbus, 


church sopranos in the United States, who, if Columbus is wise, 


ments to oratorio work. Their recitatives were smooth and 
assuring, the result of familiarity with oratorio work the past 
three years. 

Of the soloists Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck as ‘‘ Nicaule” never 
sang in better voice, and her interpretation of the difficult music 
intrusted to her care was inspiring, and she repeated to evena 
greater degree her former Williamsport triumphs. Miss Hallen- 
beck is an oratorio artist par excellence, and is always welcomed 
most heartily by Williamsport musical audiences. 

Miss May Derr sang very acceptably in her assumption of the 
role of ‘‘ Esther.” She hasa pleasant voice of good quality, but 
did not always sing exactly in time; but taking into consideration 
that it was her first appearance in oratorio work, she did very 
She presents a pleasing stage appearance and her enun- 
ciation is perfect. She gives promise of becoming a good oratorio 
singer. 

Of the gentlemen, Mr. William Courtney, as ‘‘ Osiris,’ 


, 


sang in 


| his usual happy manner; while not in the very best of voice on 


this occasion, yet he sang with his usual vim, and by his example 
stirred the chorus and soloists to their utmost. His solos 
never failed to elicit the unqualified approbation of his most 


do 


critical audience. 

Dr. Carl Martin as ‘‘Moses” 
tune ; he never sang to better advantage, and his rich deep bass 
voice was the admiration of all. He 1s beyond doubt the best 
bass singer it has been our pleasure of hearing in Williamsport. 

Mr. Van Rensaelaer Wheeler as ‘‘ Pharaoh” made his second 
appearance in this city. We recall that on the occasion of his 
first visit he was not heard to very good advantage, owing to 
his unfamiliarity with his part, but on this occasion he more 
than redeemed himself. He has shown undoubted improvement 
in his work, and, while yet a young man, will become a valuable 
acquisition to the oratorio stage. He is a pupil of Mr. Courtney, 
and evidenced the careful training and correct methods of his 
illustrious instructor. His voice is of a rich quality and wide 
range, and he handled it with feeling and intelligence. 

Mr. N. McCay Halfpenny is also a pupil of Mr. Courtney's, and 
likewise made his initial appearance in oratorio work in the réle 
of “ Aaron.” His voice is a lyric tenor of good quality, care- 
fully trained, but rather weak, and suffered by contrast. 

The oratorio was directed by Mr. Roscoe Huff, of this city, a 


was always careful and ever in 


will not so long remain undiscovered as she did when she came | young man of unusual musical ability, who has labored very assid- 


to this city, four years ago. 


Mrs. Brechemin will be greatly | uously to make this occasion the brilliant and overwhelming musi- 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


calsuccess it was. To him is due the main portion of the credit for 
the successful interpretation of this most difficult work. He isa 
director in all that the term implies, and at all times had the 
chorus, orchestra and soloists under perfect control, and his 
tempi and concepti were pronounced excellent by all those 
who have any familiarity with the work. He has certainly pre- 
sented a fine interpretation, which speaks volumes for his talent 
and ability, and adds one more to his long list of artistic 
triumphs. ’ 

From a musica and financial standpoint the occasion was most 
gratifying and the society feel very much elated and are already 
eagerly looking forward to the selection of a work for their next 
semi-annual concert. 

The audience was cultured and refined, representing as it did 
the élite of Williamsport and surrounding towns; it was the 
largest ever assembled in this city and greatly encouraged the 
society by its hearty and appreciative support. Jo Sern. 





The Western Trip of the Liederkranz. 
HE Arions of New York made their sum- 
mering last year in a German tour. This year the 
Liederkranz Society proposes a somewhat extended West- 
ern trip, including a visit to Chicago and the Fair. We 
give the substance of their program below. The occasion 
will be one of no small musical interest to the public, and 
of much social pleasure to the members of this most en- 
All of our readers know the musical rec- 


joyable society. 
They do not all know 


ord of the New York Liederkranz. 
perhaps what a genial and sociable fellowship is this of our 
German fellow citizens. Under the presidency of William 
Steinway are gathered no less than 1,500 members, of 
whom about 200 are active or singing members. 

A leading feature of the club is the participation of the 
members’ wives and families in its advantages. A well 
stocked library and handsome reading room are at the service 
of the ladies as well as of the men, and Mr. Zéllner trains 
a woman's chorus in addition to his arduous work with the 
male choruses. No less than three rehearsals per week, 
lasting from 9 until 11 o’clock in the evening, are now in 
progress. These rehearsals are sources of very real mu- 
sical pleasure to the lover of the best German part songs. 
The conductor, Mr. Heinrich Zéllner, is not only a most 
accomplished, considerate and thorough musician and 
leader ; he is also a composer of genius, as his compositions 
—among others ‘‘ Die neue welt,” ‘‘ Drei Roselein,” ‘* On- 
away” and others—prove. Under the direction of this 
admirable conductor, six concerts will be given (for chari- 
table purposes) during the Western tour of the Liederkranz. 
They will be extremely enjoyable, and there is no need of 
wishing them success, for they will certainly add to the 
laurels of the Liederkranz as charming singers of the 
most poetic music. Would that Americans understood so 
well the genial art of combining social and musical pleasure ! 

Titus M. Coan. 


, 


Itinerary. 
Western Trip oF THE LieDERKRANZ Loncer Tour, 
Wednesday, June 28.—Off to Cincinnati. 
Thursday, June 29.—Arrival at Cincinnati, 
the city, banquet. 

Friday, June 30.—Evening departure for St. Louis. 

Saturday, July 1.—Morning, arrival at St. Louis, concert, drive 
through the city, and commers. 

Sunday, July 2.—Departure for Chicago. 

Monday, July 3-—-Arrival at Chicago. 

Tuesday, July 4.—Rest. 

Wednesday, July 5.—Rest. 

Thursday, July 6.—Afternoon concert in the Exposition, 
Hall. 

Friday, 7. 

Saturday, 8. 

Sunday, 9. 

Monday, 10. 

Tuesday, 11 

Wednesday, 12. 

Thursday, 13—Morning, departure for Buffalo 
Buffalo. Reception. 

Friday, 14—Excursion to Niagara Falls. 
bany. 

Saturday, 15. 


concert, drive through 


Music 


Visit to the German village. 
Concert in Central Music Hall, 

Excursion to Milwaukee. 
Departure for Cleveland. 
Arrival in Cleveland. 

Concert ; drive through the town and commers, 

Evening, arrival at 

Evening, return to Al- 

By special boat to New York, Arrival at 5 P. M. 

SuortTeR TRIP. 

Sunday, July 2.—Morning, departure for Chicago. 

Monday, July 3.—Next day, arrival at Chicago. 

From July 3 to July 15 as per “ longer trip.” 





An Anecdote.—During an entertainment at the Lambs’ 
Club last Sunday night Eugene Cowles, of the Bostonians, 
was asked to sing ‘‘ Annie Laurie.” 

‘*Won’t you accompany him?” 
Reginald De Koven. 

‘‘I’d rather be excused,” replied the composer, 

‘*How could you?” spoke up Gus Thomas. 
never had ‘ Annie Laurie’in any of your operas as yet. 
—‘* Evening Sun.” 


asked Clay Greene, of 


** You've 


” 





NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


97 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


Voice Culture and singing for Home, Church, Concert, 
Oratorio, Opera and Teaching. Beginners and the most 
advanced. Over 200 Class Lessons during season. All 
students have private lessons. ‘Tuition rates according to 
teacher. Season of 1893-04 begins Sept. 18 and ends June 5. 
Total expenses for entire season, including room, board, 
piano, music, tuition, classes, &c., $470 to $640. New York 
gives best opportunity to hear opera, oratorio and other 
music and all the great artists. To live in New York is to 


become educated. Send for catalogue. 
FRANK H. TUBBS, Musical Director. 
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A Busy Week Fine Success of the Lineff Russian Choir-Many 
Novel Muscovite Fancies Given by the Orchestra. 


DEBUT OF HLAVAC PHE VISITING CONDUCTOR AN UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS BIG DANISH DAY SAD FIZZLE OF THE FIRST CON- 
CERT BY THE CHILDREN'S CHORUS—A SCHUMANN PROGRAM— 


MANY MORE QUEER INSTRUMENTS, RELICS AND) NOVEL ENTER- 


rAINMENTS—GALA CONCERT FOR THE INFANTA—A BIG SOF1 


SNAP IN THE WAY OF A PERQUISITE FOR THE CHORUS MAS- 
TER—THE ‘‘ PEDALIA”™ USED BY MISS LUCIE PALICOT IS IN 

REALITY A REVIVAL OF THE ‘* PEDALFLUEGEL,” FOR WHICH 

SCHUMANN WROTH LH FAMOUS SET OF STUDIES YOUR 
WANDERER” ON ANOTHER RAMBLE. 


CHICAGO, June 10, 
Saturday, June 3, at 3 o’Clock, First Concert by the Exposition 
Children’s Chorus, 1,200 Voices. 

TRANGE to relate, in spite of the price of 
admission being reduced to 50 cents, a year or two of 
advertising, and the novel attraction of such a large num- 
ber of little tots uniting in song, there was but half an audi- 
ence present on this occasion. Bless the littie ones, they 
were an inspiring sight and a hopeful augury for the 
But 


as it is to say, begin. 


future of music in Chicago. 
The performance was 
of the children. 


buts, sad 
anything but a triumph for the trainer 
Twice did he have tostop them in the middle of a song and 
It was a very heinous error to do so in the first 
through with the numbers, 


begin anew. 
place, as they could have got 
and in the second place it unnerved the youthful forces; 
and furthermore, is it not a little mysterious that after such 
a very long period of practice the choral director could not 
take them through a very easy and simple series of little 
songs without such a fiasco? Mr. Tomlins beat such an un- 
certain tempo throughout that adults had 
difficulty in following him. Mr. Tomlins should know by 
this time that a quiet and simple method of time beating 
is the only one to adopt with children, and not a maze 


would have 


of tangled gyrations. 

The first ‘‘The 
3eethoven, was sung altogether too slowly, and as the 
children are none too proficient in sustaining long holds the 
Another very noticeable failing was 


number, Heavens Resound,” labeled 


movement lagged. 
the uncertain observance of rests, and as the director gave 
them but little help in this particular matter, nearly all the 
songs suffered from an uncertainty of tempo. One main 
trouble was that there were too many of the little human 
nightingales, and the chorus had not been sufficiently 
noticed little bevies of cherubs here and 
The quahty of tone in the 


weeded out. I 
there not singing a note. 
‘‘ Largo” of Hiindel and in the melody in F of Rubinstein 
(to the words, ‘* Voices of the Woods”) was very sweet and 
touching, as it could not but be from those innocent little 
angel hearts, and the ‘‘On the March” 
caroled with refreshing zeal and childish glee; but here 
praise must positively stop, as all else was quite badly sung. 


To use the words of one of the best authorities in this | 


branch of work who happened to sit next me: ‘‘ This per- 
formance does not betray any marked aptitude on the part 
of whoever drilled them for this class of work.” Our lead- 
ing Chicago critic reluctantly admitted to me after the con- 
cert that he was ‘‘ surprised,” and that ‘the children did 
not do much.” 


It must also be stated here that there was not even one song | 
of any difficulty, not a glee, round or catch—be it ever so | 


simple—on the program. It seems but reasonable to ex- 





and right here must the | mane 
} “Outiza 


of Becker was | 


pect a little harmony or part singing work from them at | 


(oy) 


‘K), 
i 





the close of such an elaborately advertised course of in- 
struction as they are supposed to have enjoyed. 


Monday, June 5, at 12 o’Clock—First Concert of Mrs. Eugenie | 


Lineff’s Russian Choir of Thirty Voices. 


One of the most sensible and successful exhibits of 
woman's work as yet exhibited at the Exposition is the 
truly great energy, ability and originality of this most tal- 
The ladies may well boast of her 


When I remark 


ented lady, Mrs. Lineff. 
crowning feather in their cap of glory. 
that not once was there a swerving from the most com- 
plete obedience to time, pitch and tonal beauty, not a hint 
of a keynote or an anchor as to tonality given them, it will 
be readily believed how truly delightful is the singing of 
the choir 

Fest overture, ‘*1812"’. .. Tschaikowsky 
Sacred music of the Orthodo 
“Kol Slaven” 


* Cherouvimskaia ” 


snediesedine . Bortniansky 


oy eee 
herub Song) 





A very old 
the composer unknown 


As sung at the Convent of St. Simeon, in Moscow 


choral composition ; the name of 
Bortniansky 


“Da Ispravitsia"’ (Hearing Prayer 


Trio and chorus. Is performed during Lent 





inte Bote” CT PIMC: 6 os cccascocedsicsaceegses I'schaikowsky 
“Otche Nas! EA PRS od sac ca scedeaccteunes Tschaikowsky 
PART Il 
a DROW: OM Ce BU ii 5s hei h ge ccedinicdivediess Borodin 
PO Ey 0 vine csudnds oi edeusence ucéwctctheebabeews Glinka 
Songs from Great Russia. 
I.--Khorovod (Choral Dance) Songs 


“ Notchka”" (“The Night "’) 
(“Ducky Darling ”’ 
II.—Possidelotschina (Ga 
“The Birch L 
Incidental solo, Mrs. 


hering) Songs 





“ Lootschina " 


Lineff 


Threshok 
Ill. 
‘Ay Ouchnem.” 


“Sseni ” (‘* The 
Bourlatski (Bargemen’s) Song. 

IV. 
**Yo Loosiach ” (“In the Meadow ”’) 


Dance Song 


In speaking of these most peculiar, original and genuinely 
national songs and dances, as yet absolutely unspoiled by 
the hand of that arch fiend, the arranger, it may be apt to 
say that ‘‘ within our own times there have been several 
efforts to collect these songs, which have always been trans- 
mitted orally and varied in almost infinite ways. One of 
the most successful of such collectors was Paul Yakoush- 
kin, who was of noble birth, a fine singer, and who was in 
the habit of disappearing for months, during which he wan- 
dered through Russia disguised as a peddler, singing the 
songs he already knew and learning all that he could from 
the natural singers in remote provinces, where music is the 
life of the popular merriment. In this way he collected 
The latter col- 
lectors have made it their principle to preserve the song in 


some hundreds of songs, good and bad. 


the form actually sung by untaught singers in preference 


to submitting it to the rules of modern musical composition. 


In this form the melodies are found to rest upon archaic 
scales, which differ from our modern scales quite materially, 


and for harmony they use only now and then such natural | 
| vreciating or understanding the erratic flittings to and fro 
I & 


chords as untaught singers will improvise. 


‘‘Nearly all of these folk songs are accompanied by | 
dances, which are probably not unlike those of the ancient | 


Greek drama, where bodily cadence and a rhythm of mo- 
tion assumed an expressive form almost musical, in place of 
the artificial steps of French ballet masters.” 

Here we find a new field of music, primeval in its fresh- 


ness and simplicity, invigorating in its unadulterated folk | 


tone, a style not yet overeducated into artificiality, and 


bearing the marks of an old influence in music, seemingly | 
| but little, if not entirely, unknown tous. Methinks Armenia, 


that mother of so much that we reck little of, shows her 


ancient art force here again. 
Alas! could we but borrow a thousandth part of that 
But have 


bubbling national coloring for our native muse. 





| Mexican dances, 


| for it appears in a modified degree in the B flat 








Ae 


wit 
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we not our steppes, our Caucasus, our savage races, our 


African (if not Asiatic) bymixture, our mighty forests, giant 


lakes and pyramidal distances, the same mixture of races, 
our Crimea (in California), and why, oh, why should we not 
be able to bring forth some such wonder as a man who shall 
yet find a little ‘‘claim” of his own in the realm of tone, 
and startle us some fine day with a new harmony, a new 
melody, and turn out to be an American Liszt, Dvorak, 
Chopin or Tschaikowsky by idealizing the negro melodies, 
French-Canadian ‘‘ Voyageur” chansons 
or the Indian's war whoop into an unmistakably national 
rhapsody? It will happen! Beyond a doubt it will come 
to pass, for as surely as the art yeast is leavening the whole 
nation, so surely is the man (or woman) already born who 
is ordained to accomplish this thing. 
No. 2, ‘*‘The Cherub Song,” is a gem worthy of Pales- 
trina, with that haunting, pitiful cadence. In No. 3 
Mrs. Lineft’s alto 
solo in No. 3 of the second part was most exquisitely sung, 
and the same element of rare pathos and poetic conception 


we 





heard a boy voice of the rarest quality. 





both of tone and idea pervaded all the work of the choir 
The Fest overture of Tschaikowsky, entitled ‘' 1812,” is 
simply a colossal canvas in tone, upon which the most im- 
pressive moments of a nation’s history are depicted. From 
the old Greek-Russian chant, opening the ‘‘symphonic poem” 
which the opus is, rather than an overture, to the levia- 
work for strings (a very Russian Leonore, 
1 


Drass) 


than passage 
No, 3, 
dazzling and delirious pean of glorified exaltation in the 


reinforced later by the and the positive 
concluding movement, with chime of bells—the strangely 
exciting work enchains the attention with giant force. A 
great and delightful surprise was the admirable conducting 
of Mr. V 
of St. Petersburg. work from 
the Chicago Orchestra as was given us under his He 
1 


has an iron hand, an excellent manner, a firm but graceful 


J. Hlavac, professor of music in the University 
We have seldom heard such 
baton. 


beat and a fire quite inspiring. 
The ‘‘ Sketch on the Steppes” by 


Borodin is 


an idyl of 
} 


which the most dreamy Teuton would not be ashamed. A 


long drawn out string passage in solitary notes in altissimo, 


with first a flute and then a horn, introduces the idea of 


immensity, followed by a sweet shepherd’s pipe and a folk- 
song like quartet of horns, repeated tutti, and closing with 
the same lonely introduction, proved a conservative and 
The ‘‘ Kamarinsjaia ” 


of Glinka is as near an approach to a Russian version of a 


even classically reposeful enjoyment. 


‘second” rhapsody as is well possible, and it would be a 
success with a mixed audience at any time or in any place. 
It is nothing but astring of orchestral witticisms, with utter 
disregard for orchestral conventionalities, or for the civili- 
the schools . nevertheless 


ties of the instrumentation of 


is there copious salt in the strange fancy 
Tuesday, June 6, at 3 o’Clock in Music Hall 
A large number filled the whole floor of the hall at this 
concert, attracted by the rapidly gained popularity of these 
The 


orchestra played fairly well (they evidently not quite ap- 


unassuming and simple although skillful singers 


The 
opened with a symphonic poem, entitled, ‘‘Ivan the Ter- 


of this muse of many unfamilar tribes.) program 


rible,” by Rubinstein, in which some of the rhythms and 
ideas of that stupendous Ballade for piano, ‘‘ Leonore,” after 
Buerger’s (‘‘ Novalis”) gloomy poem on the spectral groom’s 
This 


ie Russians, 


night visit to his bride, are again to be recognized 
galloping movement is a favorite one with tl 
minor con- 


certo of Tschaikowsky, in the last movement. The other 


| instrumental numbers were the Overture on Three Russian 


Melodies by Balakirew, and Kosatschok Fantasie on Melo- 


dies of Little Russia, by Dargomijsky. The first named 


composer insists in indulging in copious juxtaposition of 


themes and cross purpose imitations truly wonderful. 
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Ever since he produced that marvelous piano puzzle, ‘Is 
ame he been unable to refrain from that ‘‘ upside- 
down nethod of writing. The everlasting ‘‘ Tic tac” 
tarantella of Dargomijsky infests everything he writes, so 
at every second bar seems to harp on that soul harrowing 
ngle. Apropos, at this juncture, do the musicians of Amer- | 


i know Cui's very clever variations for two players on this 


tac” business for piano? They are highly amusing 
ind full of ingenuity. Mr. Hlavac confirmed the opinion 
ed yesterday as to his fine abilities as a conductor. 


The numbers of the choir were many of them redemanded, 
they are plainly very much to the taste of the audiences. 





| herewith append the numbers sung by them for the 
nefit of such who read this as have not heard them : 
PART I 
Folk songs of great Russia 
I.—t itski (bargemen’s) songs 
Down the River Volga’’) 
o, Mr. Barsoff 
\ 12) em 
re ruiting song 
vel Sne 
Incidental solo, Mr. Barsoff 
111.1 d hnia (gathering) songs 
| ) m Ssidela I Sat Late into the Night 
I er s, Mrs. Lineff and Mr. Plain 
j l 1 
I Il 
l.—H " Cossack 
ll Rek ski (rec n son 
0 ) l 
] ental s« Mr. Pla 
Ill.—Ly 
) uS k ‘In the Garden vome S 
1\ Hum songs 
I Moi Grets i Rise, My Cakes 
I " Mrs. Eugenie | 


Is Choral Director Tomlins a Concessionaire? Strange Pushing 
of the Sale of his “ Children’s Chorus Columbian 
Song Book Souvenir ” Volume 








At the children’s concert the programs arrived thre¢ 

vers late In the meantime a flourishing sale of the 

\ é ‘ oks was driven, and not only on this occa- 

ta 1¢ Danish celebration, at the Rus 

erts, and « é nuinds, a continuous reclame for this 

lo us the boys put it, is kept up. Now 

" vult g aside, it seems to one that in addition to a 

lfat salary, the composer, or rather transcriber of a 

tt ne es, Tomlins’ enjoys a nice fat perquisite into 

irgain. I have been asked no less than six times to 

| ust ok, and several of my friends have been 

1 frequent importuned. ‘‘Oh, who would not be a 
( al D tor” and have a little book to sell! 


Some Quaint Musical Relics I Have Come Across in My 





Wanderings 

In the in ure at the north end of the California build- 
h s ler the care of Mrs. R. F. Herrick, the 

tor can nd one of the strangest fiddles ever con 
cted. Seth Kinman, of California, presented elkhorn 
lai ( nts Buchanan, Lincoln, Hayes, and had 
st drive to the railway station with } trusty 

e as a presentation to a fourth President, namely, Ga 
eld, when the news of his assassination reached him. The 
aithful mule shortly after this took it upon himself to die, 
vhereupon the ingenious owner conceived the idea of per- 
petuating the memory of his trusty aid by making a fiddle 
tof his skull. This he carried into execution, using the 
as the main support of the instrument and adding a 
vack of maple wood. The head of the mule is carved on 
the scroll of the violin, and the bow is formed out of one of 
the animal's ribs. This decidedly novel implement of art 





quite artistically made, and it has, moreover, a good 
one 
In the same building, in the gallery, at the southeastern 
end, can be seen in the historical exhibit of the State, 
among many other very interesting relics of the old mis 
of old California, a wheel chime of bells from the 
M on of San Juan Capistrano (1776). It is worked like a 
ndstone and has eleven bells, the twelfth being lost. 


book used by the Indians in the Santa Cruz 
Mission is also worthy of inspection, as it is said to be na- 
In the Colorado State House is a very neat copy on por- 


Miss Harford of the 


n an organistron 


celain by familiar Santa Cwecilia, play 


Inthe New York Building is the hymnal of Angeniete 


Cortelyou (1783) ; also a well preserved antique piano with 
the inscription 
GEORGINO ASTOR 
PATI 
No. 26 WYCH STREET, LONDINI FEeCI1 


Home has a rare treasurt an an- 
the the neck, 


It was made in County Kerry, and is 


Delaware 
cient Irish fiddle 1} 
MDLXXIV. (1574) 


undoubtedly genuine, as it has been in the possession of 


The pretty in 


earing date carved in 


John Logan, of Logan House, Wilmington, Del,, and of his 


ancestors for over 100 years. It is with three strings, hav- 
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richly, if rudely carved, and has the highly ancient shape 
of the instrument 
that the instrument is all upper and lower part, with hardly 
There is no belly, the inside being open, and 


-7. ¢., cut out so narrow in the middle 
any middle. 
| the sound post 1s inserted through a little hole in the back. 
This is indeed a find, and it is probably the only fiddle of 
its kind and interest in America, aud I doubt if there are 
many like it at all in existence. 

In Mount Vernon I examined with rare delight an old 
piano of a spinet kind, made by J. Stewart, Baltimore. It 
belonged to Mrs. President Madison, and was sent from the 
old Madison Home at Montpelier, Orange County, Va. 

In the Iowa Building I heard the Iowa State Band piay 
some very bright and enlivening music to a great gathering 
of Iowans. They play in that place several times daily, 
and are very popular with their own people. 


German Day to Be a Colossal Demonstration—200,000 People 
Expected. 

The exercises of German Day at the Fair wil commence 
at 3p. M. in front of the German Building, where a large 
platform will be erected on which will be Prof. G. Katzen- 
beger’s German American World's Fair choruses and the 
The children of the chorus will be dressed in 
The members of 


Mannerchor. 
decorate 1 with stripes and stars 
the ladies’ chorus will be dressed in black, white and 
On both sides of the male 


white, 
red, 
the German flag representation. 
in the 
be situated, while the outline of the entire platform 


rked by all the flags and banners of all secieties 


chorus and rear Scheel’s Hans von Biilow Orchestra 


will 
will be mar 
participating. The program is as follows. 


Weber 


Alles 


ladies’ and male chorus 


tiber Mass chorus 





G. Katzenberger, 
rman-America to Germany 


Carl Schurz 


Chorus—Von Oppen, director 
on ett y German 


Wermut! 


German Commissi 
m Holleben Hert 


Response on part of the 





or 


Gustav Ehrhorn, director 





The English part of the festival will take place in Festi- 


val Hall, as follows 





Prelechiits” overtere..... Weber 
ymas O stra 

A 3s 

T H P Beet en 
nan-Ar can Choru 

Festiva et selecte 

Star S} 
Schoenfeld, director 

**Kaisermars 





irday night concerts are given at the “ Irish Village,” 
and promise to be novel and pedagogically useful 


The new *‘ Mocking Bird” steam whistle just put in on 





for fire and other alarms as well as 


It 
It joins in occasionally in the tuttis. 


orner is 





signals 
inal 





















Phe Tribune” of Suaday, June 4, has the following 
news items 
M I e Ma irite Nicholson, better known as Nikita, vester- 
lay brought in the Circuit Court her threatened suit against Dr. Flor- 

é e Zit 5,000) damages. Thecharge is libel and grows out 
Dr. Zieg fe 1ed statement of his troubles with the fair 
s stress. I $s statement Dr. Ziegfeld declared that Nikita had 

sung in the concert halls at Berlin, an allegation she denies. 

I Eisteddfod S ¢ Chica Milwaukee and Racine have 
ed t la nion picnic on July 4a ie latter city. The 
same day ition Building the united choirs will rehearse | 
the grand choruses, anthems and Welsh melodies, preparatory for the | 
World's Fair Eisteddfod to be held September 5, 6, 7 and 8 at Festival 

Hall 


The Descendants of the Vikings Hold a Mighty “Danmark’s 
Dag” on June 5 


nster assemblage of over 8,000 souls packed Festival 


At 


Hall on Monday, June 5. 





Hosts of good looking men and 
sturdy women gathered to stand by the claims of the Norse- 
men to the discovery of America. The orchestra gave the 
overture ‘‘ Ossian” of Gade and ‘‘ The Vikings,” by J. P. 
E. Hartmann. 

Strange to say, the music sounded infinitely worse and 
tubby in the full hall than it did in the sparsely occupied 
space, Hyl- 
lested played two piano solos as one number, leaving off a 


The tone was absolutely muffled and woolly. 
third. He would have done wisely not to have played at 
all, as the piano could just be detected in the act of sound- 
ing, and nomore. Mrs. Dreier sang some national airs and 
‘* The Harmonien,” and ‘‘ Heimdal” sang ‘‘ Derer et Land.” 
The soul stirring feature about the day was the fine sing- 
ing by the masses of the Danish national hymn. 

** KONG 


‘*Kong Christian stod ved héien Mast 


CHRISTIAN STOD VED HOIEN Mast.” 


I Rég og Damp; 

Hans Virge hamrede saa fast 

At Gothens Hjelm og Hjarne brast 
Da sank hver fjendtlig Seil og Mast 
I Rig og Damp! 
Hu ! skreg de, 


Hvo staar mod Danmarks Christian 


hvo som flygte kan 


I Rég og Damp! 
In No. 375 in the gallery of the Art Building the finestudy 
of ‘‘ Mozart at the Piano” can beseen. It is by John Ward 








ing but three peg holes, and one peg only is in place. It is 





Dunsmore. De Cost Smith has a queer picture in ‘‘ Amour- | 






eux Sioux” with a musical motive attached—presumably an 
Indian air? 
Wednesday, June 7, at 3 o’Clock, Fourth Russian Concert. 

A triumphal march by Glazounow (composed on the oc- 
casion of the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago) 
It is by far the most inspiriting march 
The composer 


opened the bill. 
played yet at the fair (Kaiser march barred). 
is evidently saturated with the Baireuth prophet, as the 
‘*Rheingold” introduction and ‘ Meistersinger” memories 
are richly inlaid with a most luscious and effective wealth 
of instrumentation. ‘ John Brown’s Body” is the melody 
chosen for the melodic backbone of the piece, and the poor 
old ‘‘ Body” would scarcely recognize itself in its gorgeous 
setting. An exquisite gem of an ‘‘ Elegy” for strings, by 
the Muscovite pronounced with a sneeze, was very warmly 
; and a delicious morceau it truly is. It was also 
The ‘‘ Capriccio Italien” by 


welcomed 
most immaculately played. 
the favorite Slav of the day was given us by the Chicago 
orchestra during the past season, but they did it far better 
with Hlavac at the helm. 

This gentleman is already very popular both with or- 
chestra and public, and he is improving upon nearer ac- 
Three attractive novelties then followed : 

... Tschaikowsky 


quaintance. 
** Maiden Chorus,” from opera “ Eugene Onegin”’,. 
The Choir and Orchestra. 


“Slava”’ from opera “Chovanstchina”’....... Moustorgsky 


The Choir and Orchestra. 


Gloria), 





Pevetenkh deat uedtenebbebind Lissonro 


“Hay, ne Divouite,” arranged by coe nese 
(Historical song from Ukraina.) 
Choir, with orchestra accompaniment. 
The new numbers which were not repetitions follow 
here : 
Folk Songs of Oukriana. 

Historical song of Cossacks 
* Oy, INe Harazd”’ 
“Oy, Znati” (**Oh, One Knows 


That strange and weird mounting toa high interval, with 


(“ For Shame, Cossacks!” 


” 


which so many of the Russian folk songs evidently love to 
close, is something like this 

In the ‘‘ Birch Light,” ¢. g. the close runs: d, e, f, d,— 
Again, in ‘‘In the 


then up to c, with a long hold on c. 


Meadows” (a dance song), the ending is: b, 4, g, f (sharp), 
e—then up to e, with a hold on the e. 


They prefer the minor, even some of the jolly ditties be- 


ing ina minorkey. This can be explained by the fact of 
their songs being, many of them, of indubitable Asiatic 


descent, and as Schirasi upheld that the minor song was 
the one of the East, sodoes Hauptmann, even in later days, 
rather incline to the theory of the minor having been the 
The seemingly favorite tune with the 


foundation mode. 





| to b, a and e.) 


rrounds is a dire musician whose tones can be heard in | 


| gentlemen composers. 





public is the bargemen’s song: ‘‘Ay Ouchnem.” Taking C 
minor as the supposed key (and please add the necessary 
accidentals yourself), the refrain, which is so fascinating, 
runs thus: e (flat), f, 
b (flat), b (flat), b (flat), a (flat), 


There 


c, (with ever a short c,) e (flat), f, c.— 


a f 


g, f, e (flat}, f, c, (add flats 


is much of new impetus in these 
peculiar progressions of these Sclavs, and I trust they will 
remain long enough to inoculate some of our American 
composers with a desire to give some folk’s music to our 
masses. They have certainly caught on to these unknown 
things with alacrity and eagerness. 

There is spontaneity, fire, independence, freshness, feel- 
ing, originality and poetry in this rampant Sclav school, 
Why not take a cue from them and 
This 


‘n 


be poets first and learned as a secondary matter ? 
was the advice given by Wagner to the Germans when he 
first began to wield a literary pen. 
Thursday, the 8th June, at 3 o’Clock, 
In the fourth concert of the Russians all the choir selec- 


| tions were repetitions, the orchestra offering three decidedly 


works ‘‘“A Night on the 


with 


mediocre and commonplace 


Blocksberg,”’ Mussorgsky, begins a glaring 


plagiarism from the ‘‘ Algerian Suite ” of 
subsequently it is a tawdry ‘‘ take off” of the ‘‘ Mephisto 


by 
Saint-Saéns, and 


waltzes. There is also quite a bit of the Dante symphony 
in it. The only taking thing in it is the use of the Moscow 
bells (hung in the lobby) to strike the midnight hour and to 
produce the effect of distance. A little Tarentella by César 
Cuiand the overture to ‘‘ Russlanand Ludmilla,” by Glinka, 
were the other two orchestral and with all 
respect to those really clever men I must really regret that 


pieces, 


they were played. 

The only concerts of any note left out of my record of 
musical happenings were those of last Friday, June 2, in 
the morning and afternoon. They were as follows 
MORNING POPULAR, 


March, “ Midsummer Night's Dream ” .. Mendelssohn 





CRG OER PID eve nendeek ueasevesssceatctes cecentanees Mozart 
Fugue, “ Animus”’,....... a eeeesecasccccesvscsanscssescsensscreeses sach 
String orchestra 
pitiad eee, PGES GI BON osc ce ccve ceciic cd vddnccesidedes Gliick 
Waltz, “Seid Umschlungen Millionen"’,..... ....- Strauss 
Ee RIS ees ccvevesawesctavnscoccensecsaasecevanseuces sizet 
Spanish rhapsody ”.....cccccccsccccsccccce seccvcccccssccsseces Chabrier 


Suite No, 1, in D 
Overture. 
Air. 
Gavot 1, 
Gavot 2. 
Bourrée. 
Gigue. 
Symphony in C major, “ Jupiter’.......... sce e cece eee ee eeeees Mozart 
Menuetto. 
Finale, allegro molto, 


Swedish Dances (new) Bruch 
© As Island Vantasy.” OP. WG. cccoscccscorscceccccccscsesoesee J. K. Paine 
This was the first Mozart played at the Fair. 














There have been twopopular concerts since then, but they 
were mere replicas of former Pops. No definite arrangements 
have been made as yet, apparently, as to the piano recitals, 
and the musical section in the Liberal Arts Hall resembles 
at times a chaos rather than an exhibit. 
Symphony Concert—Schumann Program—Music Hall Series No. 18. 

To-day, Friday, June 9, the only musical event has been 
a program composed of overture, ‘‘ Manfred,” concerto for 
piano and orchestra and symphony No. 3 in E flat (Rhen- 
ish), opus. 97, by Schumann. Mrs. Zeisler, who played the 
concerto, was not at her best, as inexactitudes in the read- 
ing of the mere letter of the text were frequent, and the 
fearfully warm weather, coupled with the exciting circum- 
stances attendant upon her appearance, seemed to in a 
degree unnerve her. I did not find the satisfying power of 
tone and conception usual in her reading of to-day, for a 
cloying sentimentality was indulged in that seriously im- 
paired her conception of the opus. Mr. Thomas began the 
slow movement while about a hundred people were mak- 
ing vain endeavors to find their seats—result, hardly a 
With 
the memory of Paderewski’'s titanic performance of the 
not but suffer therefrom. 


note of the exquisite little gem was distinguishable. 


same work, Mrs. Zeisler cou'd 
Admirable artiste as she is, she nevertheless did herself an 
injustice herein. She was most heartily recalled, as she 
ever is, and gave the ‘* Rigaudon,” by Raff, at such an ex- 
aggerated tempo that it lost in clearness what it may have 
gained in popular effect. 

The symphony received a clear and satisfactory rendi- 
tion, even if it was not above the ordinary. 

I am sorry to have to say that Mr. Parsons, who was to 
have given recitals on the Steinert exhibit, has been 
obliged to return to New York on account of ill health. 
The Russians are to give concerts daily until next Wednes- 
day. 

Musical people are evidently beginning to arrive, as I 
have noticed many from various parts of the country in 
the audiences during the week ; e. 
Mason & Risch, of Toronto, 
Mass.; Henry Newcombe, of Toronto ; Ira W. Bennett, of 
Elmira, N. Y.; Mr. of Legg of Kansas 
City ; the Saunders family, of Ottawa, Ont. (one of the 


g., Thomas G. Mason, 


of Canada, and Worcester, 





Legg, Brothers, 


Johan Beall 


Director Atkinson, of 


most talented families of amateurs in Canada) ; 
and party, of Bloomington ; Indiana, 
and quite a large number of college and conservatory 
directors from all over the country, known to me either 
personally or by appearance. 

In looking at the most fascinating souvenirs and relics of 
Hans Christian Andersen in the Danish exhibit, I could 
not avoid noticing the peculiar facial resemblance between 
late Liszt. 
choral music dispensed from barges on the lagoons, also an 
i ‘Lineff Choir 


Next week I shall make a study of the many 


him and the To-morrow night there is to be 


evening popular concert by the and the 
orchestra. 
oriental musical instruments in the various national divis- 
ions and shall give the results in these columns. The great 
1e ‘‘ Festival Hall.” Next 


week there are hopes of having the arrangements for indi- 


organ is nearing completion int 
vidual recital exhibits of the various piano houses com- 
pleted, asa tentative schedule has been drawn up. The 
various college and conservatory examinations are going 
on, but they, together with many other down-town events, 
I have re- 
to 
ies and gentlemen who Lave 


t south. 


suffer from the myriad attractions ou 


ceived numerous invitations, but beg herewith tender 





my regrets to the numerous I: 
ritic, 


that it has been impossi- 
Jackson Park and at 


extended courtesies to your c 
ble for me to attend to my duties at 
the same time be down in the city 

W. Waucnu Lauper, 
202 E. 37th street, Chicago. 





Women’ Amateur Musical Clubs.—A new force in the 
spread of musical culture throughout the United States has 
been found in the women’s amateur musical clubs. They 
are a factor with which the future historian will have to 
Representatives of these clubs will hold 
Papers will be read and 


concern himself. 
a congress in Chicago June 21-24. 
members of the clubs will give exhibitions of their artistic 
quality, and illustrate the spread of taste and knowledge in 
music among the women of the United States. The clubs 
which are announced to participate are the following: 
Ladies’ Musical Club, of Tacoma; Amateur Musical Club, 
of Brooklyn ; Amateur Musical Club, of Chicago; Matinée 
Musical Club, of Lafayette, Ind.; Ladies’ Choral Club, of 
Newark; Treble Clef Club, of Missoula, Mon.; Cecilian 
Society, of Duluth; Treble Clef Club, of Philadelphia ; 
Amateur Musical Club, of Rock Island; Amateur Musical 
Club, of Joliet; Music Students’ Club, of Davenport, Ia.; 
Rossini Club, of Portland, Me.; Treble Clef Club, of Los 
Angeles ; St. Cecilia Society, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mon- 
day Music Club, of Orange, N. J.; Morning Musical Club, 
of Fort Wayne; Schubert Club, of St. Paul; Glee and Man- 
dolin clubs, of Wellesley College ; Morning Choral Club, of 
St. Louis; Liebling Amateur Club, of Chicago; Mozart 
Club, of Dayton; Tuesday Musicale Club, of Detroit; 
Rubinstein Club, of Memphis; Ladies’ Musical Club, of 
Seattle ; Beethoven Club, of Moline, Ill.; Music Club, of 
Germantown, Pa.; Ladies’ Matinée Musicale, of Indiana- 
polis ; Philharmonic Society, of Topeka ; Amateur Musical 


Club, of Ottawa, Ill.; Ladies’ Musical Society, of Independ- 
ence, Ia.; Abbey-Cheney Amateurs, of San Francisco ; 
Schumann Club, of Brooklyn ; Wednesday Club. of Harris- 
burg ; Zoch Club, of Minneapolis, and Mendelssohn Club, 
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Music in Boston. 
Boston, June 11, 1893. 
UPILS of Miss Gertrude Franklin gave a 
P pleasing exhibition of their teacher’s capabilities and 
their own proficiency last Thursday afternoon, 
* 
* * 

A violin recital was given Wednesday afternoon by the 
classes of Mr. Eugene Griinberg, of the Boston Conserva- 
tory of Music. Mr. Griinberg was a member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for some time ; in fact until, owing to 
a misunderstanding of a private nature with the late Mr. 
Nikisch, he resigned his position. After the lamented 
death of Julius Eichberg hs was called to the Boston Con- 
The pupils displayed last week the results of 
Mr. Griinberg is a violinist of the 


serv atory. 
excellent instruction. 
Vienna School. 


* 
* * 


It is to be regretted, by the way, that Mr. Eichberg did 
He 
began to write his reminiscences, and he told in his own 
delightful fashion of life in Diisseldorf and Mayence in the 


not make greater headway with his autobiography. 


30's. He related curious stories about Norbert Burgmiiller, 
who died before promise was fulfilled. Mr. 
manuscript stops at about the time that he went to Brus- 
What a pity it is that he did not write of his adven- 
tures there and in Geneva, in which latter place he saw 
And the still 
greater pity that he did not live to tell of Boston musical 


Eichberg’s 
sels. 
much of the Elder Dumas and Eugene Sue. 


life during the last thirty years. 


* *% 
oa 


The George A. Baker Comic Opera Company is at the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
‘The Beggar Student” and ‘‘ The Black Hussar.” 


Last week the operettas were 
The 
performances of this company—well known, I am told, on 
the New England circuit—are marked by conviction and 
robustness. Not a point is lost ; it is inserted in the ear of 
the audience and driven home. The singers labor faith- 
fully; there is no attempt to temper the volume of tone, 
and no shyness about acknowledging recalls. Men singers 
and women singers grow red in the face, but there is no 
cry from them for indulgence ; they shout heroically, al- 
though they know blood vessels may burst or heart strings 
may crack. I heard two acts of ‘‘ The Black Hussar,” and 
I do not believe that there were five measures piano that 
evening. The chorus, however, has been well drilled, so 
far as sharpness of attack and knowledge of intervals are 
concerned. The chief parts are taken by Miss Irene Mur- 
phy, the daughter of Mr. Con Murphy, of the Boston Thea- 
tre; Miss Maude Dickeson, Miss Josie Intropidi and Messrs. 
Arthur E. Miller, Arthur Wooley, Wm. Wolff and A. E 
Arnold. Mr. Wm. Robinson is the musical director. 


- 
* * 


There are many weddings this month and organists are 


busy. The bride as a rule insists on the nuptial song 
“Treulich gefiihrt” from ‘* Lohengrin” and the march of 
Mendelssohn. ‘The first does not lend itself easily to a 


march up the centre aisle, but brides will have no other 
music. They often ask for the ‘‘ Prize Song,” possibly to 
remind the groom of the value of his capture. 

Out of these many weddings questions rise questions of 
etiquette: (1) Has an organist a right to refuse to give up 
the keys of his organ when the bride or groom asks the 
presence of another organist with or without his choir 
(2) If he allows another organist to invade his territory 
should he expect that the usual fee should be doubled, so 
that he may be rewarded for ‘‘ good will,” &c.? (3) Should 
the organist have in all cases a fixed fee, the same for rich 
and poor ? 

These questions are now seriously discussed. 
talk even of forming an organists’ trust, and fixing the rate 
of fee at a wedding, when there is no choir present, at $20. 
Surely if the bridegroom cannot pay the organist $20, he 
should not marry. If the procession is late, and the man in 
the loft is obliged suddenly to improvise in a state of ner- 
vous uncertainty, the fee should be doubled. 

Sometimes I think the organ is incongruous at weddings. 


There is 


Dramatic organists may make an effect during the cere- 
mony—if the Episcopal service is used—by pausing on an 
imperfect cadence after ‘‘ or else hereafter forever hold his 
peace ;” or they may chill the bride or groom by a skillful 
use of the pedal double open diapason when the phrase 
‘the dreadful day of judgment” is spoken by the minister; 
but would not other instruments be more in harmony with 
the affair? This of course is a matter of individuality. 
Willette, the famous designer, cares only for one ‘‘ orches- 
tra,” as he calls it: that is, an orchestra of harps, and he 
wislies five. 

I once’ played at a wedding where the bride yearned after 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Thou art so like a flower,” arranged for or- 
gan and cornet-a-piston. It was played, and to her great 
satisfaction ; for she told me afterward that it moved her to 
tears. I was not surprised, for the cornetist was a graduate 
of a traveling circus, and had an uncertain and alcoholic 
lip. But this was long ago. 

Instruments that are now only found in museums might 
beautify the marriage ceremony. IfI were a bride I should 


insist on a theorbo. To be sure I know not its sounds, | 
| 





of Rockford, Ill.—‘‘ Tribune.” 





but the name always fascinated me—theorbo, or cithara | 
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It would be more appropriate at a wedding than 


bijuga. 
its cater cousin, the lute, would be; for the 
Then I read that a Neapolitan called it ‘ tior- 


theorbo has 
two necks. 
ba,” from its resemblance to an instrument used for crush 
ing perfumes. There's symbolism for you. Yes, the the- 
orbo is your only wedding instrument. 

maidens in 
all of 
them desirable. they 
play soft, simple, melancholy, haunting music, music that 


Maidens in white should usher in the bride ; 


white each with a theorbo ; maidens in white, and 


They accompany her to the altar ; 


is picked by fingers of flesh from strings that quiver at the 
touch of flesh ; and the strings throb even when they are 
not plucked, feeling the presence of the bride, standing 
glorious there, 

“In glory of gold and 


And glory of glorious face m« 


hair, 





St fair 


Nor for a finale to maidenhood would I endure the brassy 


blasts of the Mendelssohn march. Better far the ‘‘ Scéne 


du Bouquet” from Delibes’ music to ‘‘ Le Roi s’Amuse,” or 
the exquisite Romance of Antonia in ‘‘ Les Contes d'Hoff- 
mann.” 

I fear that our American girls regard marriage as a con- 
ventional thing and wish the outward show to be conven- 
To be 


‘Un Mari Sage ” would certainly be out of place, 


tional in all the detail. sure there is decency in all 
things. 
even though the advice contained therein might be of profit 
to the groom, 
& * 
* 


Why do they not give ‘‘ Les Contes d’Hoffmann ” in our 
country? Perhaps the audience would not understand the 
libretto, for who reads Hoffmann to-day, and falls in love 
with the cold ‘‘ Olympia,” or shudders at the fate of the 
daughter of ‘‘ Rath Krespel ?” 

And yet what a delightful opera it is, from its strange 
and unique first act to the final scene in Luther’s cellar. 
Or what modern composer has written more wildly drama- 
tic, the “Dr. 
Miracle” strikes lurid sparks from his knuckles, or plays 


exciting music than two trios in which 


madly on his violin, while the voice from the picture urges 


the dying girl tosing? Ye that shrug your shoulders at 


the name of Offenbach and think of him only as a jig maker, 
listen to his posthumous fantastic opera as it is given at the 


Opéra Comique. x 
* * 


Hall are 


blast, and the Bostonians amuse themselves after their own 


The promenade concerts at Music now in full 
peculiar fashion. The orchestra is made up chiefly of mem- 
Mr. Timothy 


Adamowski leads with Polish grace, and a brother of Franz 


bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Ondricek is concertmaster. The programs are in the main 








excellent, and they suit the weather. 
% : * 
gut | t Mr. Adamowski would not take these 
concerts so seriously. audience does not promenade 
it talks over beer, and wine, and sugary drinks with pink 


and orange linings. The conversation disturbs the leader 


when he attacks such a number as ‘*‘ Away from the Ball,” 


or ‘‘ The Funeral March of a Puppet ;” he scowls, and he 
frowns, and he hisses, and he raps fiercely on his desk, and 
he stops the orchestra and thus shows his displeasure 


O estimable leader! this is summer, ‘‘ almighty sum- 
Music Hall. The Symphony con- 


ice and snow 


Qos 
ut, 
mer,’ 


and the scene 1s 


We are not now listen- 





certs have gone wit 


ing to symphonic poems; concertos with patent attach 


ments of cadenzas by Reinecke and never ending sym- 
phonies. Would you have the men and the women, th 
youths and the maidens, like the company in ‘* Peter Bell 
‘*Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 
But, as you by their faces see, 
All silent and all damned 
Mr. Adamowski considers the American composer ; so 


last week we heard a berceuse for strings by Mr. Clayton 
Johns, and this week Mr. Adamowski proposes to play a 
that 
witty operetta by Mr. Woolf, which might well be repro- 


concert arrangement of airs from ‘‘ Pounce & Co.,” 


duced. e 
* * 


The heat drives musicians of all degrees f the loathed 
Blest be he that leaves his instrument behind him, 
and does not trouble the peace of farmhouse or 
beach! Mr. Wm. J. Winch will go to Europe ; 
Smart and Miss Elizabeth Hamlin will gladden life in St 
Albans, Vt.; Mr. Charles R. Adams will be in Plymouth, 


and so there is a general scattering. 


town. 
ocean 
Miss Clara 


There are, however, 
unrelenting churches that compel the attendance of organ- 
ists and choirs until August 1 


+ 
* . 


Did you ever hear of the pianist Mrs. Cathinka de Dietz? 
Her name is not mentioned by Fétis, Pougin or Riemann, 
and yet she must have been a re markable apparition. | 
read her life the other day, as told by William 
Esq., and published in Brighton in 1850. This 
phlet should be in the hands of all advance agents and 


Mackenzie, 
little pam- 
strictly commercial teachers, for it is a model of its kind. 
Cathinka was born in a castle; her father was entitled 
to bear the arms of the house of Nassau, and 
Cathinka crawled 


was on speak- 
ing terms with all the kings of Europe ; 
into a stove to hear Hummel play ; she sat in Goethe's lap. 
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Mephistopheles remarked, she was not the 
‘Stella della 


tine called het Musica ;” she 


the Countess d’Haussonnville ; she was 
ied at 6,000 
ired by putting it inside of a newly killed 
‘*that they 
merely 


rs to 


Iry val frs.; she sprained an 


ian butchers were so gallant 
use of three sheep every morning, 
a cure were effected, they might be favored 
rt ticket on 


occasion ;"" she wrote a paper on 


and a tragedy entitled ‘* Die Norne ;” 


fossils 
1e played in London in 1844, and four duchesses, three 


tesses and a handful of marchionesses were so ‘‘ well 


taste and execution which she displayed 


whole of her performance they listened with 
ttention 
The distin- 


sweet and melodious, 


cae ered h tvle whict 
siny paragraph style which 
with an 


perior artiste 1 


f touch, which the rapidity of her exe 


lt simple 


llowed to interfere with; it is and 


s harmony with rapid and exact 


has the rare faculty of being 


ith whom she has always had 


* 
itch his tent in Boston about Septem- 
Winter Harbor. Puivie Haut 


Pianissimos. 
MARTIN is back 
Musical Festival, which 
He sung the ‘ Elijah,” ** Messiah” 

I 


and met with his usual big 


the 


was held on 


from 


CARL E 


Ohio 


ous concert, 
1S immensely music 
} 


popular at 


1ost of trends 


ins a 
known vocal teacher, has taken 
Ms: Bey 


Several of 


the well 
for the summer at Tannersville, 
until fall 


sre she will tear 


1 


ill accompany her, and all will doubt- 


rlorious time in so 
f Mrs. Albert F 
Mr. At 


vith him in his sore 


attractive a region. 


Arveschou was very sudden 


veschou's many musical friends sym- 


affliction ‘he funeral 


held yesterday at St. George’s Church 


hou has been the solo bass for several 


Fortnightly Club met on Monday even- 


Ethel 


known exponent of the Janko keyboard 


me this season, at the home of Miss 


well 





the keyboards on the piano at her house. A kinder sym- 
phony by Romberg, in which most of the club's members 
participated, furnished much amusement, Louis R. Dress- 
ler conducting. Twotrios by Gustav Becker, for two violins 
and piano, were well played by Miss Dora Valesca Becker, 
John Holland and the composer. Miss Florence Turner, 
soprano; Miss Lucille Nelson, soprano ; William F. Brown, 
baritone, and others sung solos, and Mrs. W. Hunter Brown 
played several piano numbers. It was a happy ending toa 
most delightful series of meetings. 

Miss Fielding Roselle, contralto; Frederick A. Parker, 


tenor; Cornelius Judson Bushnell, baritone; and Ericsson | 


Y., on June | iii 
| tremely good vocal capabilities. 


F. Bushnell, bass, will appear at Goshen, N. 
22, in Handel's “‘ Israel in Egypt.” 


Miss Lillie Kompff, the popular soprano, will pass the | tah : : : 4 : 
| Her voice is a pure high soprano of delightful quality, and 


heated term at Bantam Lake, Conn. 

Miss Bessie A. Cushman, a promising young contralto, 
will spend the summer at Martha's Vineyard, studying with 
Mr. Bristol 


Miss Mary Morris Bradley, one of Walter J. Hall's star | 


pupils on the piano, gave a fine concert on June Sat Westport, 


Conn., assisted by Miss Laura H. Graves, contralto ; Miss | 


Walter J. Hall, piano; Ericsson F. 
Percy, accompanist. 


3each, violin ; 


bass, and Richard T. 


Clara 5. 
Bushnell, 


a rare technique and plays with a degree of sympathetic ex- 


pression that is sadly uncommon in these days of noisy | 


pianists. Her best work was done in Liszt’s ‘‘ Waldes- 
rauschen ” and ‘‘ Gnomen-Reigen.” Mr. Hall’s playing was 
also greatly admired. 

Homer N. Bartlett spends much of his time composing 
music, in which line of work he is remarkably prolific. He 


has written music of nearly every form, and has a pile of 


manuscripts 6 feet high that have never yet been heard in | 


public. These include an opera, an oratorio and several 
large orchestral works. 
That was a highly creditable composition by Victor Her- 


bert which was played by the Seidl Orchestra at the Madi- 


InTis¢ 


son Square Garden last Sunday night 
and St the Alhambra,” 
Mackaye’s unfortunate Spectatorium at Chicago. It is an 
exquisite tone picture, and one of the best works that have 
yet emanated from the pen of the talented Wagner of Ire- 
land. 

Silas G. Pratt writes from St. Paul, Minn., that he has 
just given his ‘** Allegory of the War in Song” there to a 
large and enthusiastic audience, and that its previous pro- 
duction in Washington, D. C., was alsoa great success. He 
expects to pass most of the summer in Chicago. 

Miss Alice A. Purdy, soprano of the Bloomingdale Re- 
formed Church, will this summer visit Syracuse, Buffalo, 


and was written for Steele 


isa very skillful performer, and has one of | Cayuga Lake and her old home at Seneca Falls. A. F. A. 





| singers, her voice was heard in every part of it. 


Mr. | 


Hall may well feel proud of his pupil, for she has acquired | 


| ham and Cassidy gave compositions by 


It is entitled ‘‘ Dawn | 


Debut of Miss Myrta French 
a the Madison Square Amphitheatre the 

loist of the Seidl concert last Thursday night was 
Miss Myrta French, a young American from Eau Claire, 


So- 


Wis., who has been studying and singing in Europe for the 
past two years. Frequent reports about her abilities have 
reached us from Paris and Trieste. Unlike many similar 
reports about Americans abroad, Miss French’s début has 
proved them not to have been overdrawn. 

Her selections last Thursday were ‘‘ The Shadow Dance,’ 
from ‘* Dinorah,” and the ** Polonaise,” from ‘* Mignon,” both 


exceedingly difficult fioriture pieces, which require ex- 
Miss French sang these 
selections with a thoroughness which bespeaks an artist. 


although the amphitheatre is an unfavorable place for 
She sang 
without effort, and with a thorough knowledge, the result 
of careful study and good training. 

Miss French will undoubtedly be in great demand during 
the coming season, and judging from her success of last 
Thursday night her future career is assured. 


Emilio Belari.—Emilio Belari will spend his vacation at 
his summer home, New Milford, Conn. 

Last Sherwood Recital.— Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood gave 
his last recital of the season at the Chicago Conservatory 
on Tuesday evening of last week, assisted by two of his 
pupils, Miss Gertrude Foster and Mrs. Nealie Rider-Crane. 
Mr. Sherwood gave compositions by Liszt, Alexis Hollan- 
der, F. G. Gleason and August Hyllested. 

American Music Society.—The thirty-third meeting of 
the American Music Society of Chicago was held at Mason 
& Hamlin Hall last Thursday evening, when Mrs. Amey 
Major, Misses Nellis, Nafe and Phillips and Messrs. Ever- 


American com- 


| posers. 


Callers.—Marcella Lindh, Jeanne Franko, the violinist ; 
Julius Gantzberg and W. W. Cobbett, of the 
News” the callers at this office last 


London 
** Musical were among 
week. 

Metropolitan College Commencement.— hie 


lege of 


seventh 
commencement of the Metropolitan Col Music will 
be held on Thursday evening, June 22, at the Scotch Pres 
byterian Church, Fourteenth street, near Sixth avenue, at 
8:15 o'clock. 
ANTED.—A first-class 
capitalist to join him in bringing a paying musical 
Address: W. R 


manager wants a 


attraction to this country. , this office. 
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GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, N New ¥ York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 
8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 Pp. M. only.) 





Stupios : { 








Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165; Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 





AND Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 


Scientific Vocal and gg Culture. 
No. q East 14th St., New York. 


Mr. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near g1st Street, New York. 





Mr. VICTOR ‘HE RBE ine, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 


Address, 1:26 Park Avenue, New York. 


Mr. C. W HITNEY COOMBS, 
Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 

on, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, 


Professor of Singing to the Nufiez Academy of 
Music. 8: Fifth avenue, New York, 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaAL CULTURE. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 
Studio, 9 East 17th Street. 





EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Com rs’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 de Ave., New York. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th acne New York. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the ScHarewanxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Author of “ Truths of sopereanse to Vocalists,” 
Voice Training Exercises, The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,”’ * Vocal Reinforcement,’ &c. 
ummer Term at Round Lake. 
Studio, 36 Kast 23d Street, New York, 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Residence 1686 East End Avenue, 
Bet, 86th and 87th Streets, New York. 


Professor of 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 


Soprano, 
Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
Address, 47 East 2ist street, New York. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCII, 


Violin and ‘Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New Vork. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 


Churca Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 
Box 44, 446 Sixth avenue, New York. 








Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 
Graduate all Conservatory. 
Voice Culture. *‘* The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue. 
Hours: 1:30 to 3 P. M. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Voca! Instruction. 
Studio, 18 F Fifth avenue. 





Mur. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO. 
(Prima Donna). 


YOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Instrrute, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony 
N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher 
118 Bast 26th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the ‘ Violoncello “mee,” 
Breitkopf & —_. receives pupils 
84a Liidzow Str., 


HENDRICK 
SOPRANO. 


_ Concert, Oratorio, Vocai Culture. 
Address care Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
35 Union n Square, New } York. 


SIGN 











published by 


Berlin, Germany. 


MARION KSON, 





Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Tay, e Bang York of the Celebrated 
PE METHOD 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 
Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton's) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal! Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, mM. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to the — language in song 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 ome a3d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
BARITONF, 
In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
onzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accompanist. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place. Boston 








B E L LA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 


Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and Opera. 


Mrs. 


Studio: 


Mr. RU DOLF KING 
Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East 14th street, New York. 


ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 
Counterpoint. 1 P.M. to 3 P.M. 

230 West soth street, New York. 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
74 Huntington Ave., Boston, 


123 West 39th street, New Y ork. 





Mrs. 





Me. CLARA POOLE-KING, 


Prima Donna Contralto—Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris; Giulio Moretti, Milan, and 
Mme. es A limited number of pupils ac- 
cepted, he Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and O 
ture. ror West 86th 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union panaes, New York. 


ra. Vocal Cul- 
treet, New York. 





RIV ARDE, 


Vocal Summer Class, 





PROF. 


30 East Twenty-third Street (Madison Square 





MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music to 
be sentto 
GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Beruin W., LinksTRASSE 31. 
3 





FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
12 East 15th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


FLORENZA pb’ARON 
PROF. CARL LE V ~ 


LampeRTI’s AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES, 
Holding certificate and credentials of authority to 
teach his world renowned method. All branches of 


MME. 


Vocal Art. Teachers’ Course. 
124 East a4th Street, New York. 
Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss EMMA RITA, 
Harpist. 
Address « care of Tu HE Mus sicaL Courter. 








WM. H. RIEG E R, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
228 East 69th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 


Mug. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West aoth Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIG HT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tue Musicat Covurizer, New York. 


TENOR, 





BERG'S 


Miss LILLIE 
Summer Vocal School. 
America’s recognized ¢ rponent of peg Se 
hool, Catskill Mountains Orat ra on 


snceri Feate ing Special Ce se 
cular. 42 West ¢ 0th Street, 5 ate Vork. 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, | 


Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. gh Music Hall, » s7th St., and rh Ave. 


Mur. FRIDA DE G EBE LE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 





FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 
Voice Specialist. 
Director New York Normal Conservatory, 


122 East 27th street, New York. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tr: mont Street, Boston. 
Chickering fiall Il Building. 


W. W. E LLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA.—RoOles passed or restudied. 
ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 
tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 
CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 
to the best advantage the individual characier- 
istics of each singer. 





Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
Jamiliar with the language. 





Studio: Reception Hours: 1 to3 P.M. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 


Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 

A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 

ment of InreRNATIONAL Bureau oF Music. 


224 Firru Ave. 





SUMMER VOCAL STUDY. 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL CULTURE 


Opens for summer work June 15, 1893. Special train- 
ing for teachers. Superior musical advantages. 
Pleasant boarding accommodations. Pamphlet mailed 
on application. Address 
Grorce M. Greene 


425 West 22d St., New York 





Best and cheapest edition of classi 
eal and modern music forall instru- 
ments. ew volumes. Over 3, 
numbers. Complete Catalogue free. 
Address J. Schuberth & Co., 


Lerpsico, GERMANY. 


EDITION 
SCHUBERTH. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Berlin, am Carlsbad 19. 
Musikwolff, Berlin. 





Agency Founded 
1879. 


Germany : 


Cable Address : 


l'roprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hail, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 


artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 


sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 











Leading Bands. 


ILMORE’S 
22d Regiment Band. 


D. W. REEVES, Director. 


OFFICE: FISCHER’S PIANO WAREROOMS, 
110 Fifth Ave., corner Sixteenth St. 





7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 





E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N, V 


BAYN 


WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
53 Third Ave., 





114 Fifth avenue, New York. 





Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties, 
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The Musical Courier. 
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MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 
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Telephone - - - - 1253-18th. 


OUR ADVERTISING DEPART- 
MENT. 
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T is with pardonable pride that we appear this 
| Having reached a point of 
progress where our advertising patronage has become 
so large as to be almost cumbersome when handled 
together with reading matter, THE MusicaAL COURIER 
to-day presents to its readers a journal replete with 
news, information and editorial opinion, in which 
the main bulk of the advertising has been grouped 
in the back of the paper, as is the custom with the 
larger monthly magazines. 

There two reasons for this new arrangement 
which must be patent to the most casual follower of 
this paper. The first one is the advantage of present- 
ing to the reader the printed matter in one unbroken 


week in a new form. 


are 


mass, without the intervention of advertising pages 
and half pages, and the other is—and this is of potent 
interest to our advertisers—that the enormous edi- 
tions that are being printed make it incumbent upon 
us to prepare forms for the press many days before 
the date on which the paper appears in order that 
they may be handled and dried to permit of the paper 
coming out promptly on time. 

We are justly proud of Our Advertising Depart- 





ment this week, and we advise everyone to go 
through it carefully, It is interesting, it is instruc- 
tive, and it pays the readers, the advertisers and 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








HE Keller Brothers & Blight Company, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., have what is said to be one of the 
most interesting exhibits at the World's Fair, of 
which it shall be our pleasure to give a more ex- 
tended notice later on. 
= 
W* will wager a large banana that we can put 
our hand on the party who inserted the follow- 
ing ad. in last Thursday’s ‘‘ Herald.” 
FOR I WILL SELL FOR CASH MY 
half in a very extensive and profitable 
Address C. J., 392, Herald 


aad 
jeer is a rumor that a piano deal of large pro- 


SALE. 
interest 
box 


piano business. 


office. 


portions is on the tapis, in which are interested | 


a New York State manufacturer and a Boston dealer. 

The deal if consummated will be one of the largest 
that has occurred in Boston, Boston 
manufacturer, in some years. 


Se 
ore 


except by a 





| 
| 
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[’ is our sad duty to record the fact that Daniel F. | 
I 


seatty, who was arrested last week on the charge 
of using the mails for fraudulent purposes and 
brought up before Commissioner Shields, is at pres- 
ent out on bail. There must be some other way to 
catch him, and it won't be long before that way is 
discovered. 
aa 
HE Starr Piano Company, 
writing to THE MusicaL Courier add, ** You 
Starr Piano Company is one of the few firms who have 
not laid off any men on account of dull times. 
are running our factory to the full capacity, and are 
still having a constant demand for our entire output.” 
= 
HE concern known as the Antisell Piano Company 
has gone the way of similar institutions. George 
P. Armstrong, the president, has applied to Chancel- 
lor McGill, of Newark, N. J., to appoint a receiver. 
None had been appointed up to yesterday. 

There are some wild statements going the rounds 
of the press as to the magnitude of this company, 
such as that, in December, 1892, the concern had 
assets amounting to $1,253,679. 

It is sufficient for any piano maker to know that 
these assets were made up of patents put in at $1,- 
000,000, good-will at $100,000, and stock and machinery 
at $153,679, which left $000,000,000.00 for open ac- 
counts. Against this there was at that time a liability 
of $1,000. 

The matter is too absurd to be treated seriously at 


any further length. 

NEWLY started, or rather newly reorganized, or 
A rather newly manned contemporary of Chicago 
birth or transplantation, invites manufacturers and 
dealers visiting the World's Fair city to drop in or 
climb up to its ‘‘ Editcrial” offices. Now, no one 
knows better than the proof reader of this office how 
almost impossible it is to bring out a paper which 
must appear on schedule time without typographical 
errors, and in consequence he has hit upon this word, 
‘* Editcrial,” and imagines that a c has been used 
when an o was intended, but as he has for some years 
agone read the prints of handwriting by the clever 
man, who he presumes wrote this notice, he has 
been weary of calling the attention of his fellow office 
laborers to what would on the face of it appear an 
oversight which would cause him much pain did it 
but happen in his hands. His hesitancy has been 
born of the admiration of the new word, which con- 
sidered from the view point of the etymologist may 
be a composite gem, albeit there is lack of euphony. 
Does it mean the office in which the editor cries—cries 
forth his views or opinions? ‘‘ Edicrial offices,” can 
it be read ‘‘ cry all off ’e says,” or did E. Dick rile the 


ae 


We |} 


| sition, whether of 


officers, or—please, f/ease tell us what’s the matter 
with you or Chicago or your printer, or us, or—isn't 
it hot? 
ad 
N our Chicago correspondence of last week there 
were mentioned something over 300 different 
styles of pianos and organs on exhibition at Section 
I, and so far we have learned of but one error in the 
report. This was the mentioning of the styles J. and 
K. in the exhibit of Behr Brothers & Co. as uprights. 
Both of these instruments are grands and are pianos 
of which the firm feels justly proud, and to which they 
invite special attention. 


MR. JOSEPH HER 


ree > 
R. JOSEPH HERRBURGER, the piano action 
maker of Paris, and 
brated throughout the world, is visiting this country. 
Mr. Herrburger has been expected for some time. 
The World's Fair will claim his attention during a 
portion of his stay. 








RBURCER. 


whose actions are cele- 





NO MORE EXHIBITS TO BE 
RECEIVED. 


IRECTOR-GENERAL DAVIS has posted the fol- 
D lowing notice, which will be adhered to, prob- 
ably. There seems to be no necessity for it, and if 
proper pressure should be brought to bear it would in 


| all likelihood be rescinded : 


of Richmond, Ind., in | 





To Chiefs of Departments—The permanent exhibits for 
which space has been assigned in both foreign and domestic 
sections in all the buildings being now in place and open to 
the public, foreign and State and Territorial Commissions 


6 . 4 ; ; > Ts q ‘ee © ‘ 1 re , > “eo . 
may say to the good people of this country that the | and exhibitors in general, as well as railway, express and 


other transportation companies and private carriers, ar¢ 
notified that consignments to the World’s Columbian Expo- 
material 


Notice is hereby given that 


tor 


f exhibits or construction, 
should no longer be accepted. 
consignments of exhibits or construction material will not 
be received at Jackson Park from and after the night of 
June 10, and chiefs of departments will promptly convey 
this information to all exhibitors. This order does not apply 
to special exhibits at stated periods under the rules in the 
Department of Agriculture, Horticulture and Live Stock. 





Jewett Piano Company. 
R. F. J. WOODBURY, of the Jewett Piano 
Company, Leominster, Mass., has beep visiting, in 
the interests of business, some of the Southern and 
Western cities. 

Mr. Woodbury is not enthusiastic over the present condi- 
tion of trade, but he secured orders for future shipment 
that insure them activity in their factory during the sum- 
mer months, which, considering the almost unprecedented 
dullness existing at the present time, is a matter reflecting 
credit upon the Jewett pianos as sellers and upon Mr 


Woodbury as a salesman. 


Brown & Simpson Progress. 
WORCESTER, Mass., June 12, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courver: 

O provide for the increase in vur business 
T during the last few months, we have leased the fac- 
tory formerly occupied by the Knowles loom works, and 
known as the ‘“‘ Junction Shops,” which we shall use in addi- 
tion to our present quarters. 

Home trade is quiet, but our foreign trade was never so 
brisk as at present, and this move was made imperative by 
our inability to fill our orders in our present factory. 

Collections are poor, but we know of no better thing to 
do than, like Mr. Micawber, to wait for something to turn 
They will come around again in time. 

Brown & Simpson Co., 
Theodore P. Brown. 


up. 
Yours, 


W. P. Chapin, music dealer, of Stoughton, Mass., has gone into 
insolvency. His liabilities amount to $2,300. 

—Mr. Hamilton S. Gordon is again about, attending to business. 
Mr. Gordon has been very ill. The attack was sudden and alarm- 
ingly serious. 

Mr. Geo, Gemiinder, the veteran violin maker, has been seriously 
ill. He is somewhat better now, with the chances favorable for 
speedy recovery. Mr. Gemiinder is in his 79th year, and has always 
enjoyed excellent health. 
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WORLD'S FAIR REPRESENTATION. 





Who Are the Right Men to Rep- 


resent Manufacturers? 


7) 


HALL we seek prestige or money returns from 
our Fair exhibit? How shall we run it so asto 
bring about the desired result? Who is the proper 
person to place in charge?” These questions have 
perplexed manufacturers the past year. They are 
serious ones, and a proper solution of them will result 
good to the equationists. 
A study of section I in the Liberal Arts 
shows how much thought has been expended on 
these problems and answers, as read by the student 
of characteristic trade men, are in the main correct. 
The phrenologist would find much to admire in this 
Sharp, shrewd gentlemen, class that 


in 
Building 


section. a 


averages well with intelligent business men, are to be | 


seen on every side. 

Judging from a knowledge of the men in charge of 
booths, the smaller houses are looking for moneyed 

Direct sales are the principle 
To accomplish this end they 
who are noted for talking 
Customers to be 
proper 


returns from the Fair. 
they are working on. 
have placed men in charge 
business in and 
found in plenty among the throngs, 
amount of trade persuasion will close up many deals, 
the smaller houses are working for prestige, 
and those in charge are taking care to accomplish 
this end by a careful showing forth of the merits of 
goods intrusted tothem. In some cases proprietors 
themselves are looking after this matter. This is in 
direct rd with the well-known maxim, ‘If you 
want anything done, do it; but 
should you desire it well done, go do it yourself.” 

The larger houses are looking for prestige, or in the 
case of well-known makers of high grade goods for 
increase of the public’s favor. The manufacturer 
having settled what to work for next turns his atten- 
tion to the proper method of accomplishing the de- 
sired end. 

Those looking for prestige are exhibiting medals 
obtained at former expositions, and triumphs are dis- 


are 
and the 


season out. 


Some of 


ace 
send some one to 


cussed as goods are shown, but the commercial spirit 
ubdued. However, they are not neglecting 
chances for future sales. 

In some cases professional pianists are showing the 


is 


points of excellence in instruments. 
Manufacturers who aiming at immediate 
commercial end are employing all the arts of the 


are an 
wareroom. 

The last is answered by five distinct 
classes of booth attendants, viz.; The proprietor, the 
traveling representative, the floor salesman, the lady 
pianist and men and women not in the trade, but who 
are hired for the occasion. 

The fitness of the proprietor for the position would 
not be questioned by the casual observer. On its 
being doubted, he would exclaim: ‘‘ Who knows his 
goods better than the manufacturer.” A proprietor 
may be just the man for the position and he may not. 
He may know all about his goods, is possibly the me- 
chanical man of the factory, and yet may not have 
the training to sell or show goods acceptably to visit- 
Instances of this kind are by no means rare. 
There is a well known truism that, ‘‘It is one thing 
to make a good article and quite another to sell it.” 
The man of a mechanical turn of mind is rarely a 
good salesman. His mind is so engaged with in- 
tended improvements and problems of a construc- 


question 


ors. 
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= 


tional nature that the commercial spirit is lacking 
altogether. He may have the manners and trained 
instincts of a floor salesman and yet lack the road 
knowledge that enables the commercial traveler to 
dispose of merchandise remuneratively. He may 
have the road knowledge and lack the essential points 
of excellence of the floor salesman. Still he may 
have all the qualities, and in that case no one would 
be better fitted to look after the ‘‘house’s” interests. 

In the case of the Exposition the proprietors in 
charge are all sound business men, who are experi- 
enced in all departments of their business, and are 


good men to be “on duty.” 

The traveling representative is undoubtedly 
man to look after the interests of the manufacturer 
with visiting dealers, and as the public are served 
through this middle man in the majority of instances, 
he seems the best man of the lot. The ‘‘ manof sam- 
" is constantly visiting agents and knows their 
wants than the house itself; he therefore 
| must necessarily be justthe man. Is he? Those that 
constantly surround the booths of the piano exhibit 
are the general public, who are the true consumers of 
| his product, and the advent of the dealer is rare by 
| comparison. Who is the man to deal with this class? 
| If the traveling salesman is a versatile man and com- 
bines the knowledge of the floor man with that of his 
| calling, he is a good man to have, but if he is the 
hearty good fellow of the road, as the majority of 
these gentlemen are, the manufacturer needs a floor 
salesman as well. 

The question naturally comes in here, ‘‘ Why need 
floor salesman if the manufacturer sells to the 
This query can be met in the good old 
another, ‘‘Is this an exposition 
The general public are the per- 
The manufac- 


the 


ples 





better 


a 
dealer?” 
Yankee style with 
for dealers only ?” 
sons to whom goods must be shown. 
turer any line must create the demand for his 
goods if he would successful; the intelligent 
dealer can be looked to for augmentation of demand, 
but the demand must first be created by the manu- 
facturer. Therefore the manufacturer must show 
the points of excellence in his goods to the public 
that the dealer may have a call for them. Unknown 
goods in large quantities cannot be foisted on a com- 
munity of intelligent buyers. A few persons can be 
induced to purchase what they do not want, but this 
trade is neither large nor in the end remunerative. 
Therefore the manufacturer who places in charge of 
his booth a traveling representative only, who is not 
a floor man, is making a mistake. He will not attain 
his object. 

The floor salesman who can show goods well is just 
the man to entertain the general public. That is his 
business, his training has been in that line, and it is 
as easy for him to do the elegant to ladies and their 
escorts as for the average man to breathe. But this 
individual has his limitations. 

The dealer, one would say, is the only man he is 
not competent to handle. Partly right only. 


in 
be 


There is a class of investigators that perplex the 
average good floor salesman, and when they appear 
he meets his Waterloo. These thorns in the flesh of 
the wareroom man are the people of practical scien- 
tific knowledge. Men and women of deep learning, 
and who have the brains for handling this store of 
knowledge practically and with senses alert to learn 
more. 

This class of investigators is too much for the aver- 
age floor salesman, and no one can handle them but 
the mechanical expert of the factory. These people 
are, however, in the minority, and do not militate 
against the usefulness of the floor salesman. He is 
at home with the average man or woman. 

The advisability of placing a lady or gentleman in 
charge not regularly employed by the house is 





25 
| the most peculiar on earth. We say ‘ 
some of its methods, while being strictly honest, 
would not be tolerated for a moment by the average 
man brought up in the regular school of finance. 
Men brought up in other lines on entering the music 
trade hold up their hands in horror and cry ‘‘ how 
unbusiness-like ” when the first transaction is brought 
to their notice. 

As viewed from their former business relations they 
are right, but they soon learn that this is a peculiar line, 
having distinctive ethics. Now, if a business man of 
education and training becomes annoyed and is per- 
plexed on entering the music trade, the average 
young man or young woman of insufficient training 
will be comparatively useless. They may play well, 
be fine students, but to drop the right line of thought 
at the critical moment they have not the training. 
This rule holds good the although a 
couple of bright instances to the contrary on the 
grounds marks the exceptions, thus proving it. The 
lady or gentlemen hired for the occasion, who is a 
player, has points of excellence as well. When they 
play, a crowd gathers. They bring the merits of the 
instrument to the surface as to tone, volume 
and the repeating power of the action. instru- 
ment is exhibited artistically, and should 
former have commercial ability few words 
force attention to the commercial It 
shown on the grounds that a player of good attain- 
This is good 


peculiar,” for 


in majority, 


quality, 
The 
the per- 
a will 
side. has been 


ments can almost obstruct an aisle. 
tone advertising. 

Summing up, we have the proprietor, who may be 
but a mechanical expert, a good road man, a floor 
or all of these rolled into one. Something 


Next is the traveling representa- 


salesman, 
very rare indeed. 
tive with points of excellence treating with dealers, 
but with the drawback of not knowing how to handle 
the daily crowd of ordinary consumers. Then comes 
the floor salesman, at home with crowds of daily 
buyers. Following is the lady pianist, a player who 
knows nothing of the commercial side of trade. Last 
is the lady or gentleman hired for the occasion, who 
knows but other lines of business. 

Deducing the above, we find that the best attend- 
ance a booth can have floor salesman supple- 
mented with a good player. The pianist shows off the 
tonal excellence of the goods, while the 
man, perfectly at home in his work, can take good 
care of the commercial side. Crowds are bound to 
gather where an instrument is being played. 

Music attracts every and forces 
against the will. Where people would pass by an 
exhibit with merely a careless glance, they will stop 
and listen if a piano is being played. 
would not stop for the music’s sake will pause and 
crane their necks around the crowd to see the per- 
former. A crowd is infectious, and its mood of curi- 
osity can be easily turned into of commercial 
profit by the skillful floor salesman. 

Manufacturers have differed in their views on this 
question, and naturally those in charge of booths re- 


is the 


floor sales- 


one, attention 


Those who 


one 


flect their opinions. Below is a running account of 
them : 
Mr. A. G. Clemmer. 
Mr. A. G. Clemmer, who is in charge of the booth 
of Hallet er & Co., was in business on his own 


account for nine years. Four years ago he retired, 
and accepted a responsible position with J. G. Rams- 
dell, of Philadelphia, Penn. He comes from this firm 
to his present post. Mr. Clemmer is a pleasant gen- 
tleman, at home in the the parlor, 
speaks German like a native of the Fatherland, as 
well as excellent English, withal 
man to look after the interests of his present em- 
ployers. 


wareroom and 


and is a splendid 


Mr. R. F. Keith. | 

Mr. R. F. Keith, in charge of the exhibit of New- 

man Brothers, began in 1860 to learn the trade of 

melodeon making with I. T. Packard & Co., of North 
3ridgewater (now Brockton), Mass. 


It was here that the first reed instruments of this 
class were made, about 1845 or 46, by Caleb H. Pack- 
ard, who still lives to see the great advances made 
in reed organs. Mr. Keith continued here for six 
years, then was for two years with the Smith Ameri- 
can Organ Company, of Boston, coming to Chicago 
in 1868 and associating himself with R. Burdett & Co., 
until the great fire of 1871. He then went to Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and with the late I. T. Packard and 
some local capitalists organized the Fort Wayne Or- 
gan Company, of which he was superintendent for 
some years, but severed his connection in 1886. Since 








open to grave doubt. The piano and organ trade is 





then he has’ been engaged in real estate and building 
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in Chicago, but the excellence of Newman Brothers’ 
exhibit caused him to return to his first love, for the 
present at least. A pleasant time is awaiting all who 
visit this gentleman. 

Mr. W. H. Guernsey. 

Mr. W. H. Guernsey, of Jacob Brothers, is 32 years 
old, and has been in the business 17 years as a practi- 
He worked in several 
he 


al piano maker and tuner. 
factories in New York previous to 1881, when 
went with Jacob Brothers. Left them in 1886 to take 
a position with Chickering & Sons as retail salesman. 
Then accepted a position with the Chicago branch of 
Albert Weber, returning to Jacob after 
ibout three years. Has been in their employ nearly 
Mr. Guernsey has seen nearly all 


3rothers 


10 years all told. 
phases of the business, including consignment and 
assignment; but states that if the committee on play- 
ing does not some restrictive rules into force 
soon the Columbian Fair will deprive him of what 
little usefulness he may be possessed of. 


Mr. W. 0. Bacon. 


get 


Mr. W. O. Bacon, representing Chickering & Sons, | 


is an all around piano man. He was brought up in 
the factory at Boston, going from one portion of the 
piano factory to another. From there he went to New 
York, where for some time he served as a floor sales- 
man. Quiet, affable, aperfect gentleman ; he will do 
good work for the old famous house. 


Mr. Cramblitt. 


with the house of Story & Camp, where he soon 
learned the arts of the wareroom. He afterward 
went on the road for the Story & Clark Organ Com- 
pany and has been considered a good wholesaler. A 
little over a year ago he embarked in the manufac- 
ture of pianos, but is to-day back with his old firm. 


Mr. Irving L. Holt. 

Mr. Irving L. Holt, representing the W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, went into the trade in 1880. From 
that period he has sold Kimball gocds at retail all 
through Iowa and Illinois. Heis ‘‘a dyed in the wool” 
Kimball man, and a good agent to have on deck. 


Mr. L. S. Christianer. 

Mr. L. S. Christianer spent one year with his 
brother in Seattle, doing yeoman work in the ware- 
From there he was induced to come to Section 
I, Manufactures Building and take charge of the 
exhibit of the Krell PianoCompany. Heisan affable 
gentleman, thoroughly at home with customers and 
well fitted for the post. 

Mr. Jas. H. Phelps. 

Mr. Jas. H. Phelps, of Sharon Springs, Wis., in- 
ventor of the harmony attachment for pianos, repre- 
sents the Waterloo Organ Company. In 1878, when 


room. 


only 21 years of age, he began the publication of the 
Sharon Springs (Wis.) ‘‘ Reporter,” with which he 
was connected about 12 years. 


Although passion- 








Mr. Cramblitt, in charge of Lyon & Healy's exhibit, | 


is one of those tasty geniuses that give pleasure to 
all lovers the beautiful. He in the 
employ of the house for anumber of years and is now 
in charge of the windows of the firm, which he so 


of has been 


tastefully arranges that people go blocks to see them. 
No wonder that the Lyon & Healy pavilion is sucha 


beauty. With such a man to superintend, the most 


BE SURE TO SEE, TO TRY and TO BLY 
we 


commonplace goods would be arranged artistically. | 


If this is true, what can he do with elegant goods? | 
The answer is to be found in the Lyon & Healy 


pavilion. 
Mr. Jas. S. Gray. 
Mr. Jas. S. Gray, who represents the firm of Board- 
man & Gray, is also a member of the house. 
I all around experience in the factory, on the 


had an 


road and in the wareroom. 


Mr. Harry Lowell Mason. 

Harry Lowell Mason, in charge of the exhibit of 
the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, is a 
stockholder in the corporation and an officer of the 
institution. His trade experiencc is comparatively 
recent, but he is one of those observing men that use 
their eyes and absorb an immense amount of infor- 
mation in a very short time. Already he has shown 
positive trade knowledge and is blessed with excellent 
he will make a good name for himself in the 
Mr. Mason is a good floor salesmen. 

Mr. W. H. MeChesney. 

Mr. W. H. McChesney, who is in charge of the ex- 
hibit of Geo. P. Bent, was a pupil of the late L. M. 
Gottschalk, in New Orleans, during the years 1854, 
1855 and He played with his distinguished 
tutor in concerts throughout the United States and 
Cuba. For several years he taught music, but in 
1888 he entered the music trade as manager of the 
Detroit R. D. Bollock. Buying out that 
gentleman afterward, he reorganized the house un- 
der the name of Currier & McChesney, thus becom- 
ing a dealer. For five years this firm was continued. 
At the end of that time Mr. McChesney became a 
manager of agencies for Ludden & Bates, Havannah, 
Ga, After being with the latter house for five years 
he employed with Geo. P. Bent, with whom he is to- 
day. Mr. McChesney is an inventor, and at the time 
the Janko keyboard came out he had experimented 
upon and perfected a similar device, which he immedi- 
ately changed and simplified to four banks of keys 
instead of six. This keyboard can be obtained of Mr. 
Geo. P, Bent. As Mr. McChesney is a musician, a 
tradesman and an inventor rolled into one, he 
admirably fitted for the post of booth manager for 
Mr, Geo. P. Bent. 

Mr. F, H. Peachin. 

Mr. F. H. Peachin, representing H. Lehr & Co., 
has been in the trade 18 years, during which time he 
has sold on the road Mason & Hamlin, Crown & Kim- 
ball He is now strongly attached to the 


sense ; 


trade. 


1856. 


house of 


is 


organs. 


goods of his present house, and is every day “in sea- | 


son and out” crying their excellence. 
Mr. Philip A. Starck. 
Mr. Philip A. Starck, who represents the Story & 
Clark Organ Company, began his trade experience 


He has | 











ately fond of music, he had no opportunity of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the art till the year 1876, when he 
‘joined the band,” and in a short time was elected 
leader. He then acquired an agency for pianos and 
organs in connection with the newspaper business, 
and finally abandoning newspaper work devoted 
himself to the music business. Being of an inven- 
tive turn of mind, he was always seeking to improve 
machinery of every kind with which he came in 
contact, and has taken out numerous patents both at 
home and abroad, the most successful of which is 
the harmony attachment, a new forte pedal device 
which is rapidly coming to the front. 
Mr. Charles Mehlin. 

Mr. Charles Mehlin, in charge of the Mehlin Piano 
Company’s exhibit, is perhaps the youngest manager 
onthe grounds. Three weeks after he graduated 
from school in New York city he sailed for Stuttgart, 
Germany (May 11, 1888), remaining there three years 
and eight months with the firm of I. R. Pfeiffer & Co. 
as an apprentice. Here he received a thorough 
knowledge of piano manufacturing, including the 
making of actions and keyboards. He visited all the 
principal cities of Europe, and on his return became 
a finisher in the Minneapolis factory, afterward was 
promoted to regulator, and is at present tone regula- 
tor and overlooker. 

Mr. H. F. Brown. 

Mr. H. F. Brown, in charge of Behr Brothers Com- 
pany’s exhibit, was for seven years a salesman for 
R. Dorman & Co., Nashville, Tenn. While with this 
house he made a reputation as a good floor man. 





| During 1889 he engaged with Behr Brothers Com- 
| pany, and was for along time on their floor in their 
| Fifth avenue wareroom, New York city. He comes 
| from there to assume charge here. He is ably as- 
| sisted by Mr. Jos. Gross. 
Mr. Geo. F. Busse. 

Geo. F. Busse, who represents Julius Bauer & Co., 
is anold time floor man. The exhibit is in good 
hands. 
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Mr. Mark A. Ayers. 

Mr. Mark A. Ayres, representing Ivers & Pond Piano 
Company, is known to all. Fora great many years 
he managed the Mason & Hamlin branch in Chicago. 
Afterward he embarked in business with Mr. Wygant, 
under the firm name of Ayers & Wygant. Since the 
dissolution of that corporation Mr. Ayers has been 
helping Smith & Barnes. 

Mr. John Reed. 

Mr. John Reed, in charge of A. Reed & Sons, needs 
no introduction. He belongs to the old Reed Temple 
of Music, is ‘‘an old-timer” at expositions, and has 
something to show each and every piano man. Visit 
him. 

Mr. De Volney Everett. 

Mr. De Volney Everett is another of the well-known 
gentlemen. For over 18 years he has been ‘‘on the 
road,” and is still going it. He is one of the best 
known traveling representatives in America. Mr. 
Everett is proud of Sohmer & Co.’s exhibit, and his 
pride is pardonable. 

Mr. L. Cavalli. 
Cavalli everybody knows and calls upon. 
It is re- 


Mr. L. 
Alfred Dolge & Son are ably represented. 
lated that Mr. Cavalli's spirits kept all hands cheerful 
in Section I during the wet and cold weather of 
May. The spirits were of the animal persuasion, for 
who would accuse Mr. Cavalli of indulging in any 
other? 

Mr. F. A. Benjamin. 

Mr. F. A. Benjamin, an old-time dealer, represents 
the Consolidated Manufacturing Company and the 
Lawrence Organ Company. 

Mr. Ion Arnold. 

Mr. Ion Arnold, representing the Chicago Cottage 
Organ and the Conover Piano Company, is another 
well-known floor man. Mr. Arnold was born selling 
pianos, and has kept his pace ever since. 

Mrs. Susie Clark. 

Mrs. Susie Clark has charge of the exhibit of S. 
3rainard’s Sons Company. A lady of refinement with 
a personality simply charming, she is besieged all 
day with visitors. A better person could not be found 
to represent the house. 

Miss Eudora Blanding. 

Miss Eudora Blanding is the lady that represents 
the Shaw Piano Company. She musician of 
Chicago, a teacher of prominence and a charming 
lady as well. Her playing always attracts a crowd. 

Mr. W. (. Burgess. 

Mr. W. C. Burgess, who represents Wegman & Co., 
embarked in the music business in 1879 with the 
Ithaca Organ and Piano Company at Auburn, N. Y., 
having charge of the business up to January, 1885. 
He then was manager of the Wegman & Co.'s retail 
store in Auburn, N. Y., until 1890, when he assumed 
charge of their wholesale trade, doing all traveling. 
He now is awaiting his friends on the Fair grounds. 

Mr. Albert H. Smith. 

Mr. Albert H. Smith, who is in charge of the booth 
of Hardman, Peck & Co., taught school up to a year 
He has been with the house of W. W. Kimball 
He is 


is a 


ago. 
and comes from there to his present position. 
credited with being a good salesman. 

Mr. Jas. Donnelly. 

Mr. Jas. Donnelly, in charge of the Schubert Piano 
Company's booth, has been in the trade three years, 
traveling for his present house. Before that time he 
was ‘‘ on the road” in other lines. 

Professional Disecourtesy. 

A man named Kennedy who is supposed to have 
charge of the electric lighting in the Manufactures 
Building, and who should be at his office during some 
hour of the day, has been giving exhibitors any 
amount of trouble. His office hours are probably 
from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M., atime rather inconvenient to 
business men. These gentlemen would not complain 
if the absence of this ‘‘ gentleman of leisure ” was the 
only source of annoyance they were subjected to. 
Mr. Kennedy has several clerks that were picked for 
their position, and apparently passed through a civil 
service examination as to their ability to abuse and 
‘* sass” everyone who has any business to transact in 
the office. If Mr. Kennedy is superior to these gentle- 
men in the art of curtness we should like to have a 
peep at his countenance. 

He perhaps keeps hid, ashamed to let exhibitors 
know that his men are superior to him in ‘‘ cheek.” 
A business man cannot get any satisfaction in this 





office, and as light is essential the matter is simply 
outrageous, Still it is only an example of the crazy 
system on which everything is run in the Exposition. 


Ice Under the Administration Building. 


A watchman is authority for the statement that the 
night gang of workmen have to go down under the 
floor of the Manufactures Building to thaw out the 
pipes before they go ‘‘off watch” in the morning. A 
huge pile of snow and ice remains under the building 
at this late season. As evidence youcannot let piano 
covers lie in a corner on the floor all day without ac- 
quiring moisture. This is not a joke, but serious 
truth. 

Canadian Exhibitors. 


Following is the complete list of Canadian exhibit- 
ors to be found in the Canadian Pavilion, Manufac- 


tures Building : 
Barthelmes, A. A., & Co { Toronto, Ontario. 
( Piano Actions. 


{ Woodstock, Ontario. 


Close, J. 


‘(Violin Tailpieces. 
Dominion Organ and Piano Com- ( Bowmanville, Ontario. 
oe ( Pianos and Organs. 


pany 
Goderich Organ Company........ \ Goderich, Ontario. 
7 { Parlor Organs. 
\ Toronto, Ontario. 
‘ Violins and Violas. 
{ Cap la Ronde, Nova 
pilaigs ee Sa Sane 

\ Toronto, Ontario. 


Hugill, Jos....... 
Major, Geo 
Newcomb, Octavius & Co.... ; ; 
{ Pianos. 

{ London, Ontario. 
{ Violins. 
\ Montreal, Quebec. 

ae 
Notes. 

Mr. Malcolm Love, of the Waterloo Organ Com- 
pany, is confined to his bed. 

Meyer & Son, of Philadelphia, have made their ap- 
pearance, and in two days put up a booth and in- 
stalled pianos. 

Mr. Alex. Kranich is here in charge of the exhibit 
of Kranich & Bach. 


McCammon Matters. 
HE traveling representative of the McCam- 
mon Piano Company, of Oneonta, N. Y., has just 


Omond, Hugh 


Richer, Ovide A 


Violins. 





returned from an extended Eastern trip, and reports most 
satisfactory feeling among the dealers regarding the future 
Among their new agencies are : 
H.; Wm. H. Elliott & Son, Man- 
Mass.; M. D 


of the McCammon piano. 
A. Warneck, Concord, N 
chester, N. H.; M. N. 
Hutchins, Springfield, Mass. 


Gervais, Lowell, 


*#e*# k# & 


Among the dealers of New York State who are handling 
the McCammon piano with most satisfactory results may be 
mentioned the following: J. Greener, Elmira; Jael Han- 
ford, Ithaca ; E. A. Thomson, Binghamton ; F. Cook, Corn- 
ing; H. S. Stevenson, Auburn; O. W. Walter, Cortland ; 
R. Cornwell, Penn Yan; Jesse Leonard Company, 
Albany ; H. Howard, Baldwinsville ; Keeler & Holdridge, 
Cazenovia, L. V. Hall, A. F. Allis, Hornells- 
ville ; S. Harkness, Palmyra; Geo. W. Clark, Syracuse ; 
W. H. Gibbs, Saratoga. 


Geo. 


Dansville ; 


* &£# # * 


Cottelle & Son, the well known dealers, of Providence, 
are enthusiastic regarding the merits of the McCammon 
piano. ‘They intend to push it as their leader in the future. 


* * = * 


The McCammon Piano Company will issue shortly one of 
the handsomest catalogues presented to the trade in many 
years. It is now inthe hands of the printer. 


The “Crown” Piano. 
A beautiful instrument, polished and rare, 
Is Bent’s ‘‘ Crown” piano, perfected with care ; 
"Tis durable, strong, quickly yields to the touch, 
Such music as Terpsichore yearned for so much ; 
Ecstatic, transporting, it lifts one on high, 
Extorts from the listener a smile or a sigh. 
Its tones are unrivaled, its make-up complete, 
Its construction is upright and tasteful and neat. 
The work is so splendid, we can but admire, 
There is more than assured us, and all we desire ; 
For, Bent on improvement, perfection was gained, 
A gem was produced and the ‘‘ Crown” was attained, 
Which Chicago, the queen of all cities, may wear 


~~ 


= 
WAS 
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CHICAGO, June 10, 1893. } 
HE bank flurry is over. Last Tuesday it was at 
flood tide, and loans could not be secured on 
Government bonds. All securities were valueless as 
collateral. Bankers did not know where the lightning 
might strike them, hence their reluctance to part 
with any portion of their ready money. Cash to the 
amount of over $100,000,000 was locked up in vaults 
ready to meet any emergency. The runs were made 
mostly on savings banks, and as usual the poor man 
was the most timorous of depositors. He drew out 
his savings, thus losing five months’ interest, and the 
gains of the banks were in the tens of thousands. 
One institution here alone saved $6,000 in interest 
money during a three days’ run. This unsettlement 
showed the solvency of our banks by displaying their 
strength. One savings bank kept open last Tuesday 
from 10 A. M. until 34. M. the next morning. 
The bank failures of the week were 
Schaffner & Co., Meadowcroft Brothers and C. 
Niehoff & Co. These were all private institutions 
and not members of the clearing house. The first 
named bank—Herman Schaffner & Co.—will proba- 


Herman 


for several months. 
Meadowcroft Brothers cannot be called a failure. 


the estate was thrown into the courts and settlement 


reached the trustees of Meadowcroft Brothers they 
realized that a run would probably be inaugurated on 
them, because their houses had relations with Her- 
man Schaffner & Co. They wisely stopped what 
would seriously cripple them and retard the settle- 
ment of the estate by asking for a receiver. 

The suspension of C. L. Niehoff & Co. will cut no 
figure in financial circles. 
In spite of the runs on several of the other banks 
no advance was made in the money market, where 


vailed. The Board of Trade, the surest barometer 
we have, has not.been disturbed to any extent. The 
excitement has been confined to the small depositors. 
The effect on Western manufacturers’ trade, as far 
as orders are concerned, is not noticeable. The dis- 
turbance throughout the country naturally makes 
them a little cautious, and orders are canvassed a 
little closer. At this time of the year they look for 
a couple of months of dullness, but should they have 
even a fortnight now or many houses seek extensions 
they will commence trimming. 

They will let go the least desirable men, buy sup- 
plies closely, and otherwise conduct themselves as if 
a storm were coming. These extensions have not 
been asked any more than usual, hence the contrac- 
tion of manufacture has not been done, although all 
indications of a coming flurry are constantly watched 
for. 

Manufacturers are of the opinion that the storm is 
over, and that it was a mere capful of wind. There 
is money coming into the city constantly, and the 
disbursement of private World’s Fair funds which 


now nearly assured. All of these things, with the 
prospect of Congress doing some good next session, 
cause them to look on the bright side of things, and 
the darkness is no denser than usual. 

Mr. J. V. Steger, president of Steger & Co., says: 
‘‘T should not know that there was any flurry in 





When all nations assemble, her glories to share. 


Mr. H. Tracy Balcom, who has for a year past been associated 
with Mr. J. Fred’k Lampe in the Kentucky College of Music, has once 
more connected himself with the Cincinnati branch of the Henry F. 
Miller & Sons Piano Company, where he will at all times be pleased 


money centres if I did not read of it in the papers. 
My collections are excellent and trade moderately 
good. I see no indications of it being otherwise.” 
Mr. P. J. Healy says: ‘‘ Trade is good and orders of 
the kind not to occasion alarm. We have not been 





to see his friends and acqaintances. 


asked for extension to any degree, and as long 





ready cash could be obtained; the regular price pre- | 


people have saved has begun, while good crops are | 
| sheet’s existence. 
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as things keep this way we will not do anything 
toward a contraction manufacture. Should we 
have a dull spell we will naturally attribute it to this 
accordingly. 


of 


unsettlement and immediately trim 
It would be folly to do otherwise. The manufac- 
turer has to watch trade indications. At this time of 
the year we would not pay any attention to a couple 
of months’ let-up in the volume of business, but now 
should we get two weeks of it we naturally will think 
it comes from the financial unsettlement of the coun- 
try and will then take steps to limit manufacture. I 
think this is all caused by overproduction. There 
never was a time when manufacturers of low priced 
Competition forces 


goods were willing to sell so low. 
this, and when prices get below normal it means over- 
production. Reaction must follow and here we are.” 

Mr. H. D. Cable says: ‘‘ Things looked serious the 
first of the week ; we were getting lots of orders, but 
on the other hand were asked for numerous exten- 
Not only in America, but in Australia and 
Since 


sions. 
England were we opportuned for longer time. 
the middle of the week these requests have some- 
what ceased, and with good collections I think that 
affairs are getting back toa normal condition. We 
shall, however, be careful in buying supplies, and will 
limit manufacture at a moment's notice should the 
occasion arise. However, I believe the storm has 
blown over.” 

Mr. I. N. Camp, of the old house of Estey & Camp, 
is in a very cheerful frame of mind. 

In relation to the unsettled condition of monetary 





matters he says: ‘‘It’s a good thing for us; we have 
had people in the store paying their notes by the 
This 


and 


score, no less than 30 at one time in a line. 


puts money into circulation. Our collections 


| sales in May were 15 per cent. better than the pre- 


| Pay 


bly pay 100 cents on the dollar, and therefore is in no 
sense a failure, although it ties up some ready money | 


I 


no 


vious months. 
think, has 
cause for alarm; I see nothing rotten in the situa- 


Thus far in June our business, 


been somewhat quieter. There is 


tion. There is no inflation in prices in manufactured 
articles ; they are seemingly as low as they can go. 
‘‘The Chemical and Columbia banks went under 


| because they did business in an unbusiness-like man- 


When the elder Meadowcroft died some months ago | 


could not be obtained without involving the bank. | 
. . ’ os | 
When the news of Herman Schaffner & Co.'s failure | 


} 








ner, and while, temporarily, Cook County bonds 
pinned to notes would not help to get the money on 
them, this is all passed over and banks are doing 
their ordinary legitimate business. It is only a clear- 
ing shower.” 

The Fargo Fire. 

The great fire at Fargo, N. Dak., that consumed 
millions of dollars of property hit the music, trade. 
The trade is not fireproof (although it is alleged that 
certain members are), so must stand a little scorching 
when it comes their way. The burned out 
were Kops Brothers and E. V. Quimby. The first 
firm are musical instrument dealers only, while the 
latter named gentleman deals in art goods, stationery 
and musical goods. A total loss in both instances is 
probable. The town is so excited and telegraphic 
communication so poor that but meagre returns can 


firms 


be secured from any source. The business of Fergo 
is doubtless paralyzed, but the town is young and 
vigorous and will probably rise from the blow of the 
fire fiend to a mature manhood, having been bap- 
tized into a new birth. 

A Trade Melodeon. 

The passers-by on Wabash avenue this week have 
been stopped and opportuned to ‘‘ take one” of a 
huge pile of papers on the arm of a diminutive boy. 

Actuated by curiosity to learn where the ‘fire 
aforesaid to thrust 


sale” was, I permitted the boy a 
upon me the little circular. Judge of my surprise 
when I found in my possession a little paper purport- 


Perhaps 
use, not be- 


of the music trade. 
hand organ would be a better term 
cause itis set in motion through the medium of a rod 
at right angles toa wheel, nor again from the fact 
that about six badly played tunes are the extent of 
its repertory, nor am I seeking to draw the portrait 
of anative of African wilds, but simply for the fact 
that it requires a small boy to stand before the music 
house to make the proprietors thereof aware of the 
Simply this and nothing more. 

distributed gratuit- 


ing to bea ‘‘ Melodeon’ 


to 


This little circular has been 
ously to all parts of the earth (?) and has been con- 
sidered Chicago’s greatest joke. No one could guess 
why it is issued. It certainly fills no niche of useful- 
ness. Now that the weekly paper published from 
the same office has appeared, traces of the daily’s 
Should you read the daily 


usefulness can be found. 
when published, you will find on glancing at the 
weekly that the matter of the former is dumped into 
the forms of the latter. 
submit your proof sheets to the public, who can then 


This may be a good plan to 
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tell you of errors before the matter is printed in a} 
regular issue, Also some hints on editing can be 
gathered from the criticisms of the music trade, if 
an keep their faces straight long | 
gh to give them. Perhaps it is the only means 
has for keeping himself before the 

therefore decides to let everyone 
It is better to be laughed at than not 
Clever idea, and (if we have hit 


gentlemen 


those 





the proprietor 


public, and he 
laugh at him 
to be noticed at all. 


the scheme) we must admit that the object has been 
The little circular is a huge joke and is 


ttained 


immensely amusing. 
The Turner, Dickinson & Co. Failure. 
The assignment of Turner, Dickinson & Co., man- 
ufacturers of piano plates, that I reported some weeks | 


ago, was caused by a combination of unfortunate 
circumstances 

This firm was persuaded into buying $7,000 worth 
Knowing that they 


o{ iron. giving notes therefor 


could not take care of their paper on maturity, they | 
secured a written guarantee from the sellers that an 
extension would be granted. Two weeks prior to the 


maturity of this paper the sellers made an assign- 


ment | 
The assignee naturally would not honor the guaran- | 
teed extension, and Turner, Dickinson & Co. were 
called upon to take up the paper. They paid the first | 
note and were going to honor the second. when the | 
Chemical National Bank of this city failed. This tied | 
ip their money. Bills receivable in the form of a | 
$2,000 note came back unpaid from one of their cus- 
} } 


tomers, and the firm decided to ask for a receiver. | 
| 


They are running under the supervision of the re- 
| expect to clear themselves before August, 
in which event they will be in a position to accept an 

ffer from a real estate syndicate to move their plant. 


I am glad to announce their solvency, as this concern 


rHE ISON PIANO ACTION COMPANY, CHI 
nital stock S10,000 ncorporators, 


I a R. Art M se] Farrell and Venzzi J 


The above is an announcement of the first step 
establishment of an action factory in this | 
It remains to be seen whether it will 


minate or fall through like some other plans pre- | 





iously contemplated 
The Smith & Barnes Piano Company have issued | 
the following notice to the trade: 


Removal Notice 











CHICAGO, y 31, 1893 
I tea ner ng popularity of the Smith nes piano, 
ar tee n Ww t is held by our friends s and the 
ad ( ited a era e demand for greater mar acturing | 
acil We erefore cor led months ago to take a decided step | 
f ‘ wW vw take pleas announcing the completion of 
‘ " t va ms and commodious offices at 471 
81 Clyt Ave Ww ve sha ipy from June 5. 
Our locatior s eligil easy of access by the Clyb eavenne | 
ib) 1 s pa emises every five minutes, and only 20 
] e ride f th € il pa f ts 
Expressing ir appreciation for past favors, and an earnest desire 
merit a cont ince of same, with a rdial invitation to visit us, 
w iin, Ver res] My, 
SmirH & BARNES PIANO COMPANY 


The Reed Catalogue. 
The catalogue of A. Reed & Sons has come from 
Like 


Sev- 


1e press and is being distributed to the trade. 
everything this firm does it has novel features. 

] utilized to describe the construction, 
touch and price of their instruments ; then fol- 
low half tone reproductions of four styles of pianos 
Following this is more reading matter on such sub- 
‘Tuning,’ Care of the Piano,” 
icle comparing the upright with the square. 


jects as°* 


‘*Case Styles,” ‘ 
and an art 
Preceding the catalogue the Reeds pay tribute to 
their late father by publishing his biography as to his 
connection with the music trade. It is so interesting 
that I append 

Who Are Reed & Sons? 


Reed, the founder of this firm, learned his 


Mr. A 


in the well-known and respected house of 


Ambitious and progressive, he aban- 


trade 
Chickering 
doned the workshop in 1837 to seek other fields for 
His first venture in 
3oston to Columbus, 
Boston to New Orleans 


the application of his trade. 
1837 was one piano sent from 
Ohio, by the following route : 
by ocean vessel, thence by steamer up the Mississippi 
River to the Ohio River, thence up the Ohio River to 
by canal to Columbus. 
He finally sold | 


Portsmouth, Ohio, thence 


insurance, $15. 


The freight was $37; 
it for $400, taking in payment 35 barrels mess pork, | 
20 barrels prime pork and 1,100 pounds lard. 
he had sent to Cleveland, Ohio, thence by lake to | 
suffalo, thence by Erie Canal to Albany, and then 


This | 


{ e y , 
down the Hudson River to New York. 


When sold, 
$157 was the net proceeds of the piano. 

The great West was then just beginning to attract 
general attention, but had not progressed far enough in 
artistic knowledge or wealth to bother much with the 
luxuries of life, and finding the chances of a perma- 
nent investment not very encouraging, Mr. Reed re- 
turned to Boston and resumed his old position at the 
bench. The West, however, still had great attrac- 


| tion for him, and, nothing daunted, in 1842 he started 


on his second venture by shipping from Boston two 
pianos to Utica, N. Y., one to Syracuse, one to Roch- 


| ester, one to Cleveland, Ohio, two to Sandusky, Ohio, 


three to Detroit, Mich., and three to Chicago. These 
pianos were sent by ocean vessel from Boston to New 


| York, thence up the Hudson River by steamer to Al- 
| bany, thence by Erie Canal to their respective towns, 


those going to Detroit and Chicago being transferred 
at Buffalo to lake steamers which carried them to 
their destinations, and the arrival of the pianos in 
Chicago gave to Mr. A. Reed the honor and historic 
record of being the first man who ever brought a 
piano for sale to this now famous city. 

No railroad at that time ran farther west than 
Albany, and freights were too high to admit of send- 
such bulky goods by rail. Mr. Reed, following the 


BE SURE TO SEE, TO TRY ano TO BUY 
* 
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line of shipment, succeeded in disposing of them all. 
The panic of 1837 had passed into memory, and the 
great West was beginning even then to develop and 
‘‘prove up its claims.” Thus encouraged, Mr. Reed 
again bade farewell to his bench, and from 1842 till 


| the day of his death, February 25, 1893, his life was 


in the West. Not a day in all those years had his 
attention been diverted from the piano business. He 


| saw the canal and lake transportation, with its weeks 


of delay, drift into the distance and the railroad take 
its place. He saw the piano grow from its infancy to 
the magnificent instrument of to-day—to the time 
when a piano was not considered as a simple luxury, 


but almost a necessity. Chicago, an infant upon his 


| arrival in 1842, he had seen grow, to a lusty man- 


hood, which can defy the world for an equal. 

This then was the founder of the firm of A. Reed & 
Sons ; thoroughly a piano man, conversant with every 
detail of its construction, and whose experience was 
a gem of great value. Two sons, Alanson H. and 
John W., now men of mature years, who have fol- 
lowed the piano trade from their boyhood days, who 
are practical men, have been the Sons represented in 
the firm name for these many, many years. Thus 
they are not engaged in the business upon theory or 
experiment. It has been their life work, their edu- 
cation, pianos and piano construction being, so to 
speak, their boon companions. Truly the firm of A. 
Reed & Sons has not been of mushroom growth, but 
growing through time, has taken deep root in the 


| ground of experience, and stands to-day the pioneer 


piano company of the great West. 
The Infanta’s Reception Room. 


The immense Egyptian Parlor in the Palmer House, which adjoins 
the Princess’ bedroom, has been richly decorated, so that it is now as 
handsome a reception room as can well be imagined. All the fur- 
nishings are extremely costly and the highest artistic standard has 
been carried out. The magnificent upright piano of Moresque design 
is easily the most conspicuous object in the room, and it will remind 
the Princess of a bit of the Alhambra. It is elaborately inlaid, and 
the three panels which surmount the keyboard are beautiful exam- 
ples of the best period of Moresque Spanish art. This piano was 
built in honor of Spain by William Knabe & Co. and arrived in this 
city a few days ago. In every detail of arrangement the Infanta will 
find that representative firms have contributed to make her apart- 
ment the thing of beauty that it is.—"* Tribune.”’ 


The above clipping simply refers to one of the 
many beautiful instruments which are now being 
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shown in one of the handsome piano parlors at Lyon 
& Healy's. Our paper has had illustrations of most 
of these instruments, which are now attracting much 
| attention from lovers of art furniture in this city. 

Mr. Earnest Bock, who has been cashier for the 
Lyon & Healy concern for 20 years, has been attacked 
by nervous prostration, and is now being cared for 
at the Alma Sanitarium, Michigan. 

Mr. E. S. Conway, of the Kimball house, has gone 
off on a fishing expedition, and Mr. P. J. Healy has 
gone to Lake Geneva to prepare his summer resi- 
dence for the reception of his family. 

The impression has generally prevailed that the 
Farrand & Votey organ would hardly be ready for 
use before September 1, but Mr. Chas. T. Sisson, who 
is at the present time making a visit to his home, in- 
forms me that the organ will be completed by July 1. 

Mr. H. L. Goodrow, the manager of the stool and 
scarf department of the Kimball Company, reports 
large orders from the East and a booming city trade. 
Mr. Goodrow says his customers and friends all call 
on him when they come to the city, but not satisfied 
with this state of affairs he guarantees a hearty wel- 
come to all who will call upon him and inspect his 


goods. 

Mr. A. L. Jepson, of the Schiller Piano Company, 
Oregon, Ill., was a visitor to the city this week ; he 
says his concern is now turning out twelve pianos 
per week, and hethinks he is doing something that 
many of the factories at the present time are not, and 
that is working their forces nights to keep pace with 
their orders. 

Mr. De Volney Everett has secured, in addition to 
the regular space allotted to the Sohmer house at the 
Fair, the space which was set apart for the Edna 
Organ and PianoCompany. This will be at once put 
in shape for the reception of an additional number 
of Sohmer pianos. 

The Hungarian Café and Concert Pavilion, on 
Midway Plaisance, has purchased a Steger piano 
for use in the musical entertainments given by them. 
This makes the second Steger Piano which will be in 
actual use on the Fair grounds. The first is in use by 
the Vienna Café and Concert Hall. Mr. Steger is not 
an exhibitor, but if there is anything going on that 
he really ought to be in he is there. 

Mr. Leon Chase, of the Chase Brothers Piano Com- 
pany, who has been in the South for some time, is 
expected home shortly. 

On the evening of June 6th fire broke out in the 
Syndicate block, Minneapolis. Dyer Bros. are in this 
block, and although the fire did not reach them, they 
were flooded, suffering $5,000 loss. The daily press 
give out that Dyer Bros. were fully covered by in- 
surance, and in that case the loss is confined to an 
interruption of business, unless the firm can make 
the underwriters see that water on a piano totally 
rui.s it. Those gentlemen that adjust insurance 
matters sometimes have an idea that a piano can be 
put in pickle for several months, and, on its being 
withdrawn and dried, is as good as new. I hope that 
Dyer Bros. will not get into the hands of these mut- 
tonheads. 

The first piano completed by the Schimmel & Nel- 
son Company has been sold to the Faribault High 
School, and will be used at the graduation exercises 
to-day and to-morrow. The instrument has been 
thoroughly tested by good musicians and pronounced 
superb. One enthusiastic admirer says: ‘‘ The best 
pianos in the world are made in America, and I be- 
lieve the best piano in America is the one made in 
Faribault.—Faribault ‘‘ Democrat.” 

The trade here is rejoicing over the indictment of 
Daniel F. Beatty, and if the Government succeeds in 
jailing him everyone will be glad. This is rather an 
unenviable reputation, but the slick Daniel F. has 
himself to blame and no one else. 

The report made by a Chicago trade paper that the 
Duke of Newcastle had purchased a ‘‘ Mason & Ham- 
lin” Vocalion has provoked much laughter here, while 
it adds one more blunder to the Chicago trade paper. 
The trade needs not to be informed that Mason & 
Risch manufacture the Vocalion. 

The visitors for the week have been Mr. William 
Dolge, Mr. August Dolge, respectively the son and 
father of Mr. Alfred Dolge; Mr. Henry Kleber, the 
eminent dealer from Pittsburg, Pa., one of the most 
versatile gentlemen in the trade, active and as ag- 
gressive as ever; Mr. Albert Krell, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mr. Henry Braun, also of Cincinnati, and con- 
nected with the Krell house ; Mr. O. A. Kimball, of 
the Emerson concern, Boston; Mr. S. M. Barnes, Mr. 





xe0, F, Gibson and Mr. Chas, Glaser, all three con- 

















nected with Messrs. Otto Sutro & Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Mr. Karl Fink, a mere mention of whom brings 
to one’s mind the great Dolge house; Mr. Geo. F. 
Thiers, of Des Moines, Ia.; Mr. Geo. W. Newton, of 
Van Wert, Ohio, the most valued salesman of the 
Chase Brothers house; Mr. Chas. T. Sisson, whose 
home is here, but representing the Farrand & Votey 
Organ Company, of Detroit, Mich.; Mr. A. L. Jepson, 
of the Schiller Piano Company, of Oregon, IIl.; Mr. 
Charles Becht, traveling salesman for the Pease 
Piano Company, New York; Mr. James H. Phelps, 
of Sharon, Wis., who will remain here during the 
Fair in connection with the Malcolm Love piano ex- 
hibit, at the same time showing the merits of his har- 
mony attachment. 

Mr. Walter D. Moses, of Richmond, Va.; Mr. 
Thomas H. Smith, of St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Joseph 
Druckenmuller, with Blasius & Sons, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mr. Geo. Demaraist, agent for Jerome Thibou- 
ville-Lamy, of Paris, France; Mr. Julius Krakauer, 
of New York, accompanied by his wife and daughter ; 
Mr. Nathan Ford, of St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. W. B. Stev- 
ens, of Pratt, Reed & Co., Deep River, Conn.; Mr. 
Gallup, of Gallup & Metzger, Hartford, Conn.; Mr. W. 
B. Roberts, of Kansas City; Mr. S. D. Robinson, of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. Chas. 
Ill.; Mr. Chas. Heywood, Muskegon, Mich.; Mr. 
White, Necedah, Wis.; Mr. H. D. Bently, the stool 
manufacturer of Freeport, Ill.; Mr. Carlisle, of Mis- 
souri Valley, Ia., representing C. Brandriff; Mr. 
Hoffman, of Ligonier, Ind.; Mr. Alex. Kranich, of 
Kranich & Bach, New York; Mr. F. Stieff, of C. M. 
Stieff, Baltimore; Mr. Julius A. J. Fredrichs, Grand 
Rapids. Mich.; Mr. F. C. Fleming, Canton, IIl.; R. S. 
Cully, Mattoon, Ill.; O. L. Kilburn, Marshall, Ill., and 
Mr. Legge, of Legge Brothers, Kansas City, Mo. 

Last Saturday afternoon there was a small blaze in 
the building back of the Chicago Music Company's 
and Chickering & Sons’ warerooms. It amounted to 
nothing, but all the trade look for a fire sale sign on 
Platt Gibbs’ windows Monday. In all probability it 
would have been up Saturday night only the ware- 
rooms were closed Saturday afternoon and Mr. Gibbs 
was at home. 








Mr. Wegman Calls. 
M*: WEGMAN, of Wegman & Co., Auburn, 
N. 


Y., comes to New York semi-occasionally, but 
this great city does not seem to afford Mr. Wegman that 
amount of pleasure usually obtained by the resident of an 
inland city. 

Mr. Wegman arrives in New York in the morning, visits 
during the day the supply men furnishing material for the 
Wegman piano, and takes an afternoon train for home. 

He found time on Tuesday, the occasion of his last visit, 
to call at the office of THe MusicaL Courter and report that 
the Wegman & Co.'s factory at Auburn was running on full 
time, and that their agents were demanding Wegman 
pianos to the extent of their output. Mr. Wegman'’s son is 
now in Chicago, doing the World's Fair with Mr. M. W. 
3urgess, who has charge of their exhibit there. 





Postmanne Ride! 
sé  gebalenapae'e ride haste, post-haste, with 


speede, for thy lyffe, for thy lyffe, for thy lyffe.” 
Pray, why all this speede, Just this. The 

A. M. McPhail Piano Company, of 520 Harrison avenue, 

Boston, Mass., are very desirous that every dealer inter- 


say you? 


ested in selling a desirable piano should receive at the 
earliest possible moment the invitation extended by them 
to visit, while sojourning at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
their elegant warerooms in the Masonic Temple Building, 
corner State and Randolph streets, and there look over the 
line of McPhail pianos on exhibition. 

the latest 


This invitation is contained in of their ad- 


vertising novelties—an envelope of Colonial times, and is 
as follows: ‘‘ We shall be glad to see you when you are in 
Chicago this summer. Nor will it do you any harm to mix 
in a little business with your pleasure ; that is, there won’t 
be much business looking over our pianos, and there will 
be much pleasure. Outside of looking at pianos, there 
are some things we want to tell you that you should know, 
and the view from the roof garden is something great.” 








—Clark, Wise & Co., of Oakland, Cal., have removed to larger 
quarters at 1108 Broadway. 


The Sherman Music Store, at Anaconda, Mon., is now ready for 
business, and will be opened some time this week, 

Chas. Steinberger, for several years with the Hutchinson (Kan.) 
Music Company, has resigned to accept the position of State agent 
for V. R. Andrews & Co., of Kansas City. He will still make Hutch- 
inson his headquarters. 

ANTED 
in looking after our retail trade. 


A competent piano tuner and retail salesman to assist 
Address, stating experience, 


B. Dietrick, of Rockford, | 
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STULTIFED MANAGERS: 


Council of Administration Tell 
Exhibitors to Mind Their 
(wn Business. 


THE STEINWAY PIANO PLAYED AGAIN. 


Cuicaco, June 10, 1893. 
RANTED for the sake of argument that the World's 
Fair authorities are not fools, they must be classed 
above the greatest set of humbugs ever banded to- 
gether in Chicago. In council their grave delibera- 
tions are matters of ridicule, the resolutions passed 
double distilled essences of assininity whose value 
as laws is so cheap that any menial may set them 
aside. 

The word of this band cannot be taken by any one. 
They promise, but do not fulfill. The name of every 
one connected with this monstrous undertaking, with 
but one exception, will go down to all ages as a stul- 
tified ass—the exception being the man of iron who, 
in spite of protestation of a small portion of exhib- 
itors and the combined vituperation of the daily 
press, has stood by his word and come out of the tur- 
moil with no mud clinging to his official garments— 
John Boyd Thacher. 

This criticism may appear harsh, but the intel- 
ligent follower of events as they have transpired 
will agree with the stricture. Commands, counter 
commands, contests of authority, broken pledges and 
defiance of orders have followed so closely on each 
other the last few months that to enter extendedly 
in proof of the above statements would be foolish 
and an insult to the intelligence of the trade. 

We cannot believe that the men who make up the 
World’s Columbian Commission, the local directory 
and the officers who should obey their commands 
down to, though not including the Chiefs of the De- 
partments, who are hereby exempt from criticism, are 
fools. Individually many of them have been shining 
lights in the commercial and political world; they 
have been respected, and heretofore enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being alleged smart, brainy men; but col- 
lectively they have shown such a length of ear that 
the humble jackass has grown green with envy. As 
alleged now, the cause of all the senseless legislation 
and toomfoolery is to be found in the old committee 
plan on which the Exposition is mismanaged. 

Granted that this be true, the men that allow this 

to continue are akin to the braying beast. There is 
no body that is responsible, therefore no person can 
trust anything done or said. The confidence of the 
public has been abused again and again until they 
look upon the management of the Fair as the most 
ridiculous upon the face of the revolving ball. Noth- 
ing in the heavens above or in the yawning abyss of 
a possible hell can equal this display of disgusting 
nonsense. 
This week a committee of the loyal piano exhibit- 
ors waited on the Council of Administration and in- 
formed that body that an instrument other than 
those represented in the musical exhibit was to be 
played Friday afternoon, June 9. 

Positive proof of this could not be obtained, hence 
could not be given. The instrument to be used was 
especially barred in the settlement of two weeks 
ago by which the management bound itself to pro- 
tect the right of exhibitors. The committee were 
told bythe council that discretion would be used, and 
the management would permit the use of any instrument 
they saw fit. This pugilistic slap in the face was 
tempered by the statement that the rights of exhibit- 
ors would be protected. 

Silly, senseless nonsense in view of the former 
statement ! 
Friday afternoon last every piano man in Section 





salary expected, &c., Waterloo Organ Company, Waterloo, N. Y. 





I was wrathy. The loyal exhibitors had been un- 





29 
able to find anything from anybody. Everyone 
around the fake called Music Hall was stricken with 
professional ignorance. The answers given to all 
queries regarding the instrument to be used by Mrs. 
Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler were made with the stereo- 
typed phrase, ‘‘I don’t know.” Mr. Harry Snow, 
press agent for the scheme, who is generally ready 
to fill up a newspaper man, had nothing to give out. 

**T don’t know nor what instrument Mrs. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler is to play. I only know that she 
uses but one make, and has repeatedly refused to 
perform on any other.” 

Mr. Wilsou was as uncommunicative as usual. He 
did not know a little bit for once, and was frank 
enough to admit it. Such truthfulness on the part of 
the gentleman is a sign of a change of heart and 
argues well for the future. He may learn something 
by the time another century rolls around. We can- 
not vouch for this, however, as a kind and loving 
Providence would hardly afflict us by letting him re- 
main so long among sinful men. 

As the time drew nigh for the Chicago pianist to 
Nothing could be ob- 


care 


play the excitement increased. 
tained in the shape of a verification that the instru- 
ment in Music Hall was a Steinway. The men who 
issue permits for goods brought on the grounds were 
as uncommunicative as the tongue-tied minions of 
Mr. The latter gentleman could not be 
seen. When 
everything was uncertain, Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler set- 
tled the matter by playing a style D Steinway con- 
cert grand piano number 65,240. 


Thomas. 
He referred everyone to Mr. Wilson. 


Again had the Steinway piano been forced into use 

after the Council of Administration had been given 
authority to scrutinize all programs and instruments, 
and to stop anything that would be an injustice to the 
exhibitory piano men. It was upon this express under- 
standing that the Council of Administration would ex- 
ercise its power, that the demand for Mr. Thomas’ 
resignation was withdrawn by the National Commis- 
sioners. As usual, that body of administering block- 
heads stultified themselves. They never looked atthe 
programs, and as they were aware of the matter sim- 
ply let it go by default. Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler was 
candid when questioned about her performance. 
‘It is true,” she said, ‘‘that I refused to play any 
other instrument than the Steinway, and rather than 
use any other 1 would stay away from the World’s 
Fair and not play at the concerts at all. I am per- 
fectly willing to tell just why I would play no other 
instrument. I have no desire to conceal anything. 
In the first place I like the Steinway better than any 
other. It suits my touch better any other. 
There may be players who are better suited by other 
instruments, but for five years I have used nothing 
but the Steinway and it suits me perfectly. There is 
something in its action which I can find in no other 
piano. There is another reason, outside of artistic 
consideration, why I should use the Steinway exclu- 
sively. In fact I feel bound to use no other, for the 
Steinways have been very kind to me.” 

‘‘ How much do they pay you for using their piano ?” 
was asked. 


than 


**Not a cent. 
piano firm and never received a cent for using any 
instrument, but the Steinways have spent thousands 
of dollarsfor me. Why, whenI wason atour with the 
Thomas Orchestra they sent me an elegant piano, 
which I used at all the concerts in the different cities 


I never had a contract with any 


which‘I visited. The piano was sent from one city to 
another at their expense, sent by express and with 
great care, andl am sure must have cost the Stein- 
ways a great deal of money. In addition to that they 
sent with the instrument the best piano tuner in their 
employ, and it was his special care to see that the 
instrument was kept always in the best condition. I 
have a piano which the Steinways placed at my dis- 
posal on which no other person has ever played. It 
suits me perfectly, and it is the one I will use at the 
World’s Fair. After all that the Steinways have 
done I admit that I feel bound in honor to play their 
instruments only. It is not right to ‘go back’ on 
one’s friends.” 

‘‘Was it not understood that the Steinway was to 
be excluded from the concerts at the World's Fair?” 
“I know nothing about that. I only know that 
two days ago Mr. Potter, oneof Mr. Thomas’ assist- 
ants, telephoned to me that there were two Stein- 
ways in Music Hall down there and asked me if i 
could not use one of them. I replied that I would not 
use either of them, but would have my own Stein- 
There will 


way taken down there. be at those con- 








certs people about whom I am very particular, and I 





SO 


Want to be at my best. There will be foreigners 
there who will be of great use to me when I go 


abroad, which I shall do before long.” 
When the matter is fully discussed, the loyal man- 


ufacturers will be given to understand that Mrs. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler used her own piano. The artist 
was allowed to perform on her own property. This 


won't go down, It is a mere subterfuge. Mrs. Bloom- 
field-Zeisler played on an instrument that she admits 
s the property of Steinway & Sons, or of Lyon, 
Potter & Co., the Western agents of the New York 
firm, 

‘] have a piano which the Steinways placed at my 
disposal, on which no other person has ever played.” 

The lady does not claim the piano as her own per- 
Therefore the 
The 


sonal property ; she admits it is not. 
old dodge of personal property will not work. 
exhibitors have been slapped in the face again. 
Just what they willdo cannot be ascertained. Many 
of them are for putting tarpaulins over exhibits and 
going fishing for the summer. Wiser counsel argues 
that certain value is to be obtained from the Fair that 
no music hall martinet can rob them of. The trade 
will be called together Tuesday, June 13, and prob- 
ably some action taken. This is too late for our last 
forms, and can not be reported until next week. 


THE COOPER-HEWITT PIANO 
WIRE. 


eas 
HE name of the firm of Cooper, Hewitt & Co. is 
synonymous with great enterprises. They 

have been known for nearly half a century as man- 


ufacturers of wire and asa firm of the largest mag- 
J., covers many 


nitude. Their plant in Trenton, N. 
acres of ground, and their products are known over 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co. have been making 
piano wire for about a year. 

This undertaking would seem at first sight a simple 
matter for the concern who manufactured the wire 
for the four long cables of the Brooklyn Bridge, the 
traction cables for the Broadway Railroad and cables 
for many of the largest railroad bridges in the coun- 
try, and who are carrying out enterprises each day al- 


the world. 


most equal to these in magnitude and importance. 

3ut we will venture that the putting successfully 
of this piano wire on the market in competition with 
the well-known imported makes has been a question 
of great study and hard work. We say successfully, 
because to-day, through their efforts and those of 
of Mr. Robert M. Webb, their selling agent, the 
Cooper-Hewitt piano wire has obtained a strong foot- 
ing among piano manufacturers and among piano 
string concerns, and is now recognized as the equal 
of any piano wire in the market, for it has been put 
through the crucial test of prejudice and competition 
and has come out bright and without blemish. 

Mr. E. Gybbon Spilsbury, the general manager of 
the Trenton Iron Works (Cooper, Hewitt & Co.) 
granted an interview not long since to a representa- 
tive of THE MusicaL Courier, and related some of 
the vicissitudes incidental to introducing a new piano 
wire. 

The firm are thoroughly satisfied in their own minds 
that they were producing a wire equal to the best on 
the market, and they have several reasons for be- 
lieving this. They have asa wire maker Mr. Spitz, a 
man of 25 years’ experience in his business, and up to 
the time of his coming to this country as foreman and 
general superintendent with Felton & Guilleautne, of 
Germany. Mr. Spitz is a thorough piano wire maker 
and is conversant with the amalgamation of metals. 
He knows the tensile and ductile tests requisite to a 
high grade piano wire, and is as competent a man for 
the position as can be obtained. Mr. Spitz is fur- 
nished with the best imported material that money 
can buy—material equal to that used in the best 
imported wires—and the wire is drawn exactly to 
gauge. 

Now how did the piano makers accept this wire at 
first ? 

Well, not enthusiastically. 
maker, too soft for another ; the gauge was not quite 
right for this one, and that one was prejudiced against 
anyway, and so it went. They 
found as Mr. Spilsbury said, that about every 
piano maker used a wire a little different from any 
other maker. That seemed strange too, for the most 
of them were purchasing their wire from the supply 
houses, the stocks of which were supposed to be uni- 
This is simply to show the unreasonable 


It was too hard for one 


an American wire 
out, 


form. 


prejudices against an American wire. 
But a batch of wire was made a little softer for the 


maker who found it too hard, and a little harder for 


the one who found it too soft, and other objections 
were met and the wire was then pronounced all 
O. K. 

It is probably within bounds to say that nearly half 
the piano wire used in this country is now being furnish- 
ed by Cooper, Hewitt & Co. To justify this statement 
it must be said that the four largest string coverers, 
Charles Reinwarth, Francis Ramacciotti, Jacob Doll 
and Charles Wessel are using the Cooper - Hewitt 
wire almost exclusively, and speak of it in terms of 
the highest commendation. The quantity they use in 
the manufacturing of covered strings would probably 
aggregate as much as would be used by all the piano 
manufacturers in single strings, as covered strings 
are much longer and made of much heavier wire. 

The testing of the wire was a matter of great im- 
portance, and at the request of Cooper, Hewitt & Co. 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons made the test, which we 
give herewith, and which can be compared with the 
highest recorded tests of imported wire : 
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The result of this test demonstrates that the Cooper- 
Hewitt wire is fully the equal of any in tensile strength. 

The wire is made in three grades. No.1 Blue 
Label, No. 2 Red Label, No. 3 Green Label. 

Some difficulty was experienced at first in the rust- 





ing of the wire in transit from the wire mill to the | 


consumer. 
drying the lumber used in the packing boxes. Since 
taking this precaution they have had no further 
trouble. This is but one little point, but it illustrates 
how in every department the greatest care is exer- 
cised in order that the product of the mill may reach 
the consumer in perfect state. 

As was mentioned in the first part of this article, 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co. have been making piano wire 
but about one year, but in that time they have suc- 
ceeded in placing it with some of the largest and most 
conservative piano manufacturing firms in the 
country. 

In addition to the string makers already named the 
following firms, piano makers, have given permission 


to use their names as having tried the Cooper, Hew- | 


itt wire, and while some are very conservative, 
others pronounce it equal in quality to any made. 
Some even give it a stronger testimonial by saying it 
is the best; some have had but little, while others 
have used it by the ton: 

Steinway & Sons. 

Horace Waters & Co. 

Ivers & Pond. 

Haines Brothers. 

Sohmer & Co, 

F. G. Smith (Bradbury, Webster, Henning). 

Stultz & Bauer. 

Francis Bacon. 

Krakauer Brothers. 

Many others of the best and largest firms have 
used it with satisfaction, but the length of time re- 
quired prevented their making tests. 

Cooper, Hewitt & Co. have placed their wire on 
exhibition for competition at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, and the party in charge there will take much 
pleasure in displaying it to any who will favor him 
with a call. 

As a matter of interest and to give some idea of 
the extent of the Trenton Iron Works (Cooper, 
Hewitt & Co.), the work turned out extends from the 
building of cables to the making of wire for surgical 
use that measures .008 of a inch in diameter, prac- 
tically invisible. They make a wire less than the 
diameter of a human hair, which at the same time 
will sustain a weight of 30 pounds. 


James & Holmstrom at the World’s 
Fair. 

M ESSRS. JAMES & HOLMSTROM were 

among the great majority of piano manufacturers 

who were opposed to the award system, and they declined 

to exhibit at the World’s Fair. But it seems that a James 

& Holmstrom piano was wanted nevertheless. One of 


| their handsomest style cases can be found in Electricity 


Building. 


This they found was obviated by kiin 


| inthe city on Tuesday, and favored THE MUSICAI 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE TEST OF PARTICULARIZA- 
TION. 


S a broad statement is the refuge of manu 
facturers of inferior instruments, so Hazelton 
Brothers (building ever with scrupulous nicety) de- 
light in inviting an expert examination of each de- 
tail. Whether in the veneering, the making of the 
case itself, the varnish, the action and keys, the ham- 
mers, the polish, the regulating, or in any other part 
of the instrument, the very highest grade of work 
will be found. 

Take for example the sounding board ; it combines 
the utmost possible strength with a unique delicacy 
and lightness, and presents almost innumerable me- 
chanical and scientific arrangements calculated to 
maintain and increase the vibratory power. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that a complete 
catalogue, setting forth all these points at length, 
awaits the request of prospective purchasers. * * * 


The Trade. 


C. F. Martin & Co., of Nazareth, Pa., are enlarging their factory. 
Tomlinson Brothers, music dealers, at Bridgeport, Conn., have 








assigned. 

Mr. P. H. Powers, of the Emerson PianoCompany, Boston, was in 
New York on Tuesday. 

A. D. Hill, of Superior, Neb., has sold his stock of musical mer- 
chandise to J. H. Kesterson 

Work has been commenced on the new factory of the Aolian 
Organ and Music Company at Meriden, Conn. 

Mr. S. S. Stewart, the banjo manufacturer, of Philadelphia, was 
CoURIER office 
with a call. 

The firm of Snell & Wheeler, dealers in musical instruments at 
Little Falls, N. Y., has dissolved partnership. Mr. Wheeler retires on 
account of ill health. 

Chapman, Reed & Co., 
headquarters to 25 Pratt street. 
store at Woburn, Mass. 

Mr. Richard Schreiber, of London, England, 
journing in this country for several weeks, returned by the North 


of Malden, Mass., have removed their 


They have also opened a branch 


who has been so- 


| German Loyd line on Tuesday. 


| assets are $739.22. 








—The corporation heretofore known as the Schemmel-Mauvais 
Music Company, at San José, Cal., has changed its corporate name 
to the Schemmel-Pfister Company. 

The Piano Makers’ Union is conferring with the managers of 
Smith's factory, in Brooklyn, where the fly finishers are demanding 
higher wages.—‘“* Evening World.” 

An attempt was made one night last week to rob the safe of the 
Mathushek & Son Piano Company's factory. It 
and the burglars were captured and remanded for trial. 

An inventory of the insolvent estate of Tomlinson Brothers, of 
The 


will reach nearly $2,000, 


was not successful 


sridgeport, Conn., was filed inthe Probate Court last week. 
The liabilities, it is said, 

C. F. Berdan, whose music store at Detroit was wrecked by a gas 
explosion in the Cleland Building, on State street, six weeks ago, has 
begun suit against the owner of the building, Henry A. Cleland, for 
$10,000 damages. 

Edward Fritz, a bookkeeper lately employed by W. J. Dyer & 
Brother, the St. Paul music dealers, committed suicide at his home in 
that city on June 4 by shooting himself. He is said to have been 
mentally unbalanced. 

Jasper N. Cox, agent for the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of 
Detroit, Mich., at Anderson, is charged by John R. Kerr, general 
agent, with selling six organs and appropriating the proceeds.—Indi- 
anapolis “ News.” 

Theodore J. Koerner, a dealer in musical instruments doing busi- 
ness at 321 Reed street, yesterday afternoon made a voluntary assign- 
ment to Ernest E. Smythe, who gave a $2,000 bond, with Ernst 
Conrad and Frank J. Kipp as sureties.— Milwaukee “ Sentinel.” 

—J. D. Whitney & Son are moving their machinery out of Harmony 
block, having closed out their business of reed organ manufacture 
Their patent machinery has been sold to the Estey Organ Company. 
The engine and lathes remain for J. R. Rand, who will run a machine 
shop there.—Brattleboro (Vt.) “‘ Reformer.” 

Burglars effected an entrance into Britton Brothers’ music 
at No. 137 West Sixth street yesterday afternoon. They secured 
about $3 in cash and several dollars’ worth of stamps. Mrs. Dr. 
Chandler, who resides up stairs, heard the noise made by the bur- 
Cin- 


store 


giars, but thought it was some of the employés in the store. 
cinnati “ Enquirer.” 

Mr. F. Ramacciotti, the wire string coverer, of 162 West Twenty- 
seventh street, has taken the agency for the Belmontyle oil, an oil 
which can be applied to polished metals to prevent rust, tarnish or 
verdigris, without injuring the brightness. It is said of this oil that 
it has been in use for several years by manufacturers of firearms, 
sewing ‘nachines, steam engines, tools, cutlery, &c., with perfect 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Ramacciotti controls the New York city territory. 
Ww4 NTED~—Position by first-class piano and organ salesman, 
either wholesale or retail, who has had years of varied ex- 
perience in both branches. Address“ A. B. C.,” care THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, New York. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Plano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterios. n.¥. 


2” We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 


IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 
Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for ,ianos, and also dimen- 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 

MILLAS T. HARRISVILLE, N. Y¥. 


























Pratt, Reed & Company. 

N almost any part of the State of Connecticut 
| can be found little manufacturing points located con- 
venient to navigable streams, utilized for purposes of trans- 
portation or power, and they all in general features bear 
rather a close resemblance. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The engine is connected with the main shaft by a 24 inch 
leather belt 150 feet long, this belt passing over a 72 inch 
wheel on the shaft. 


The Sturtevant hot air system is employed, also a dust | 


collecting system extending through the entire building, 


| The plant is lighted with gas. 


The town of Deep River in the southern portion of the 


State would probably not attract more than passing atten- 
tion from the traveler. 


and also the many dwelling houses similar to each other in 
construction and proportions, and invariably recognized as 
the home of the mill operative. 

The sight would not be unusual, except that the factory 
building from an architectural standpoint is handsomer and 
more modern in design than is usually met with, and the 
dwelling a little more pretentious, in fact the entire sur- 
roundings would denote acondition of prosperity somewhat 
above the average. Such is Deep River, the manufactur- 
ing home of Pratt Reed & Co., whose factory product is 
known to every piano and organ manufacturer in this coun- 
try and abroad, who, as a large consumers of rare and 
expensive material obtainable only from remote foreign 
countries, have placed themselves in a very important posi- 
tion commercially, both with our own Government and 
with the 
supplies are derived. 

The details of an enterprise so extensive can only be 


Governments of the countries from which their 


touched upon in an article of this length ; a volume of con- 
siderable size would be no more than adequate. 

It is not in the production of multifarious articles that 
entitles this firm to consideration, but rather in the wonder- 
ful origination of intricate labor saving machinery which 
enables them to produce quantities and still not detract 
from the quality. 

Pratt, Reed & Co. are makers of ivory piano keys and 
piano keybeds, pipe and reed organ keys and keybeds, 
organ reeds and organ couplers, not an extenisve list you 
will say, considering that between 400 and 500 skilled work- 
men are constantly employed ; but note the quantities: Of 
ivory piano keys and beds, 600 sets a week, in round num- 
bers, 30,000 sets a year ; of organ keys and beds, 1,200 sets a 
week, 60,000 sets a year ; of organ reeds by the thousands 
each day and couplers in proportionate quantities. In ag- 
gregate, about enough to supply the articles mentioned for 
one-third of the entire piano and organ production of the 
United States. 

Machinery and machinery, from the powerful Daniel 
plainer that makes its thousands of revolutions a minute, 
and with its roar warns one away out of possible danger, 
to the delicate little automatic affair that moves along al- 
most noiselessly and solicits the closest inspection as it 
fashions and tones the reeds from which is produced the 
beautiful organ tones. 

The operating of some of the automatic machines almost 
causes a laugh ; they are so business like, as it were. We 
recall to mind one that drives the pin in the keybed. The 
operator positively does nothing more than to give this 
combination of iron a bed or bottom, with the holes previ- 
ously drilled for the pins, and shoves a handful of pins 


down its throat, starts it going, and it actually sets those 
pins up and drives them home, and does it in a quarter the 
time that the most expert workman could do it. 

One of the most expensive pieces of mechanism about 
the factory is the ivory plainer for dressing the keys after 


He would notice the huge factory | ; : : head £ the instituti 
as as ; ‘ oe 2 oe . ° -_- | the way, 1s quite a feature ¢ 1¢€ institution. 
building teeming with life, indicative of manufacturing, ps sig, dcp, em cA: ; : 

| nearly 25 men at work there making nothing but sharps from 








they have been glued to the keybed. This is on the prin- 
ciple of a Daniels plainer, but the knives are more numer- | 
ous, and the adjustment is so delicate thata shaving that 
looks no thicker than a web represents the cutting depth of | 
the knives. We understand from the superintendent that | 
it is the only machine of the kiftd in use. 

A great many of these labor saving machines have been 
created to specifically filla want in this factory are made in 
the machine shop connected with the plant, and the like of | 
which cannot be found in any other establishment in the 
world, some of them a revelation, a description of which 
conveys no idea of their work or workings. } 

And what keeps this great mass of machinery in motion? | 
A 150 horse power Green engine. 

Pratt, Reed & Co. are proud of many of the features of 
their institution, but the engine perhaps occupies the most | 
important place in their esteem, judging from the appoint- | 
ments that surround it. 

Carpeted floor, tinted walls and ceiling, and a simple air 
of elegance about everything. 


| United States. 


| now as formerly, and American instruments, being cheaper 
| than and superior in workmanship and finish to the Eng- 


| known here. 


St. Mary’s, Ohio. 


The main building is of brick, four stories high, 225 feet 
From this building running back is 
This sharp factory, by 
There must be 


long by 60 feet wide. 
the engine room and sharp factory. 


6,000 to 8,000 a day, all from ebony obtained directly from 
Zanzibar in the form of logs. 

The dry kilns and lumber yards are extensive, covering 
an area of many acres. 

The facilities for handling the lumber from the yard with 
track and cars are modern and complete. 

We come now to what is perhaps the most interesting 
part of the works, that of preparing the ivory for the keys. 

It comes to Pratt, Reed & Company directly from Zanzi- 
bar in the crude tusks as taken from the elephant, 

To give an ideaof the quantity used by them, 10.000 
pounds are prepared each month ; estimating the weight of 


a tusk at 65 pounds, it would mean the destruction of about 


| 1,000 elephants a year to supply this one factory. 


The building in which the sawing of the ivory is done— 


for the pieces are separated only by the saw—is located 
about a half mile from the main factory, situated there for 


the advantage derived from a powerful water course, which 


not only furnishes the power for driving the machinery, but | 
as well supplies the great quantity of water needed in the 


sawing, for unless a constant stream is pouring on the 
ivory it quickly heats under the friction of the saw. 

As every piano manufacturer knows there are three dis- 
tinct pieces of ivory in the construction of a key, the fronts 


—in recent years celluloid is largely used for the fronts, 
although a great many yet continue to use ivory—the 
heads and the tails. 

The tusk is sawed in lengths suitable for making heads 


and tails, and then sawed again and again until all is 


worked up. 

The pieces from each tusk are kept together through the 
bleaching houses and until they reach the assorting build- 
ing where experts in ivory match the heads and tails and 
assort into the different grades. 

The ivory, in what might be called the crude state, is 
quite, yellow having the appearance when sawed into pieces | 
it 
bleached by the sun in long buildings resembling green 


of a sliced yellow turnip more than anything else; it is 


houses. 
At one time Pratt, Reed & Co. made from ivory various 


articles of commerce, but now their product consists only 
of piano keys and fine combs ; of this latter they do an im- 
mense business. 

In conclusion, we can say that 
pleasure to visit a more interesting, instructive and thor- 


it has never been our 


oughly business-like conducted factory than that of Pratt, 
Reed & Co.’s at Deep River. 

The perfect system which pervades every department. 
the intelligence of the employees and the beautiful machin- 


ery combine to impress upon one’s mind something which 
will long be retained with both pleasure and profit. 








Bermuda Pianos. 
T least three-fourths of the pianos and or- 
gans sold are of American manufacture, and the 
prospect is that the trade will soon be monopolized by the 
The idea that the wood entering into the 
construction of American instruments does not wear in this 
climate as well as the English material is not so prevalent 


lish, are proportionately popular. 

Twenty-five years ago American instruments were un- 
Now they are favored and purchased by per- 
sons who need new ones. The damp climate is hard upon 
pianos and organs. Durability of material and tone are 
especially needed in instruments intended for sale in Ber- 
muda. Other instruments—brass and reed—are entirely of 
English, German, or Swiss origin, their manufacture in the 
United States being yet in its infancy. Importers send 
direct to Europe for these. The trade in them is neces- 
sarily small.—W. K. Sullivan, U.S. Consul at Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 








J. U. Baumgardner has bought out E. G. Stanley’s music store at 





| been incorporated and very lately the « 
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| Weser Brothers. 


‘T 


manner of doing business could in a few years build upa 


O many it may be a matter of very great sur- 
prise that a firm so conservative and quiet in their 
trade of the proportions of that done by Weser Brothers. 
They have been manufacturing pianos but a short time 
comparatively 
They have suffered the misfortunes attending a fire which 


rendered them homeless as far as their factory was con- 
cerned. 
This misfortune interfered but little with their progress 


On the sight of the old factory has been erected one of the 


model piano manufacturing institutions of the age. The 
architecture of the structure denotes advanced ideas in 


4 
The appointments, the 
1 


machinery, the 


g 


factory buildings. 





in 
in 





adaptability of every portion of the building to the mak 


of pianos has been conceived by a practical business head. 
From 


Weser Brothers have never been at a standstill. 
the inception of their business to the present day they have 
progressed in the quantity and quality of the goods turned 
out. 

Regarding quantity it would almost seem as though that 
mammoth building at 524 to 528 West Forty-third street 
would afford ample facilities to meet any demand for Weser 


¢ 
L 


3rothers’ pianos, but it became evident to the firm several 


months ago that the time was not far distant when addi- 


tional accommodations would be necessary 

In anticipation of that time the premises adjoining their 
factory were purchased, and at no distant day the Weser 
Brothers’ factory will be extended. 

Regarding the quality and improvement of the Weser 
Brothers pianos, it may be said that the third pedal has 

i luet desk. This last 

improvement is a decided step forward, for the duet desk 
is of recent origin among piano makers and is not uni- 
versally used. ‘The Weser Brothers have secured a patent 
on the special desk that they use, and it will be found only 
in connection with the pianos of their make. 

The business of Weser Brot! 


hers has most satisfac- 
tory during the past year. 


been 
Many new agencies have been 
made, and the old friends of the piano are as enthusiastic 
as ever over its selling qualities. 

The firm have every reason to be pleased with the past 
and the prospect for the future 


The Needham Piano-Organ Company. 


[" 


has proved to be the most profitable o 


is very gratifying to the Needham Piano- 


Organ Company that the month of May just passed 


f any month since 


the organization of the company. 
1 


It has demonstrated for one in moving their 


ana 





general salesroom to Fourteentl University 


place they have come more generally in contact with the 
trade. 

Then again their business is extending. They are pro- 
gressing in a steady, natural manner. No phenomenal 
spurts ; up one month and down the other. Just growing 
gradually upward. 

The Needham Piano Company are to-day of recognized 

i P » S 


importance in the trade. 





Some Handsome Steck Pianos. 
HEN George Steck & Co. decided to become 
exhibitors at the World’s Fair they put in process 
of construction several of the famous Steck pianos in elabo- 
rate cases. They withdrew from the Fair with many others 
the but 
making the pianos that were intended for exhibition pur- 
at 


—for reasons well known in trade continued 


poses, and now have them finished and on display their 
warerooms in East Fourteenth street. 
They consist of a 
Style D 


.....White mahogany. 





Style E.... . Bird’s-eye maple 
Style E... Birch. 
Style F.... .. Mahogany. 


and a satinwood small grand. 


The styie F, in mahogany, with burnished gilt orna- 
ments, is a strikingly handsome instrument. The design 
is Imperial. The ornamentation in gilt contrasts admirably 
with the beautiful coloring of the mahogany. 

The Style E in birch is a novelty. The grain and color are 
pronounced and elegant—something entirely unique. 

As great pains have been taken to have the veneer of this 
case perfectly matched, even tothe solid birch trusses, the 
whole stands forth as a perfect piece of artistic work 

The other instruments are equally handsome in their way, 
but the two mentioned are the the collection, 
which as a whole is well worth the f lovers 
of fine instruments. 


gems ol 


consideration « 





Story & Clark Organ Company. 

















CHICAGO. 
Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


200 Tremont Street. 


BOSTON, June 5, 1898. 

E are pleased to announce that on and after 
W ] 1893, main offices and Boston ware- 
located at 200 


business has compelled us to secure more commodious 


une 5 our 


rooms will be Tremont street. Increasing 


headquarters. We are now located in the business centre 
and shall be pleased to see our customers and the trade a 
A full assortment of all our various styles can “i 
1 ur new All letters, telegrams and 
business communications, of whatever nature, must be ad- 
Tremont street, Boston, Mass 


mes 

warerooms. 

dressed to us at 200 
Very truly yours, 

New ENGLAND Piano Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


About Piano-Organs. 
© those who love the nerve shattering runs 
. and trills of the peripatetic piano-organ, and like to 
watch the as he leans gracefully 
against the instrument while his wife labors at the crank, 
to know of the 
The largest 


hard working proprietor 


interest something manufac- 


instruments. 


it may be of 


and distribution of these 


ture 
and 
Co., of 


in fact almost the only manufacturers are G. Rissone & 


London, ‘There are other smaller makers in some of 
continental cities, but nearly all the instruments of this 
kind are by this one firm. Beside the piano-organs 

ull kinds of automatic instruments, nickel-in- 
The firm began to manufacture in 


+} 

tne 
made 
they also make: 


the-slot machines, etc. 
Italy, but was induced to remove to England by the cheap- 
ness and fine quality which was found there of all metal 


,used in the manufacture of the instruments 
the 


wires, etc 
London they are shipped all over 


parts, 
From civilized 
who let or sell 


distribution 


small dealers, 

The 
musicians who can afford .it own their 
the 


world, usually direct to the 


street musicians. systems of 


some 


them to the 
are divers 


own instruments, others hire them from firm, which 


a representative with the musician to insure the re- 


the 


sen Is 
hers still are 
It might be sup- 
last might sometimes yield to temptation 


turn of instrument, while ot 


loyés of the firm, working on a salary. 


I 
pe sed that these 


and depart, taking the piano-organ with them, but as the 
instrument is a rather bulky object to make away with, and 
has the owner’s name plainly painted on the 

little this kind. 
to the honesty of the Italians, 
ire little inclined to deception or theft. 

The 
cept in the remote country towns, they have almost entirely 
hand Whether this increase is a 


as each one 


front, there is trouble of This is also 


argely owing who as a race 
use of piano-organs is rapidly increasing, and, ex- 


superseded the organ. 





| by means of 


| its prototype and rests upon a frame. 
Napoleon was not known as a practical musician, history 


merely em- | 


matter for congratulation or not is a matter of personal 
opinion. The piano-organ is certainly an improvement 
over the old-fashioned hand organ, but it is to be hoped 
that it will stop here, for if, as Rissone’s price list states, 
‘‘ pianists are no longer required,” it will be doing an un- 
merited wrong to a hard working profession, and Pader- 
ewski will no more visit our shores to delight his many fe- 
male admirers.—Boston ‘ Transcript.” 


Napoleon's Harpsichord. 
MONG the treasures comprising the M. 

Steinert collection of musical instruments now as a 
loan exhibit at the Columbian Fair, Chicago, one of the 
most interesting instruments is a harpsichord formerly 
owned by Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte. 

This instrument was built hy Jacobus Krickman in 
London in 1755. For the information of those who are not 
with the construction of a harpsichord the 
The harpsichord 


acquainted 
following description will be of value: 
was the most important keyed instrument during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It served as 
an accompanying orchestral instrument both in opera and 
Like the spinet it worked on the plectrum 
principle. The strings were set into vibration by points of 
quills or hard leather elevated on wooden uprights known 
as ‘‘ jacks,” and twitching and plucking them as the de- 
pression of the keys caused the points to pass upward. 

The earliest mention of the harpsichord is made by Eber- 
hard Cersne, a. v. 1404. Galilei, the father of the Astrono- 
infers the direct derivation of the name in 
harp. This par- 


oratorio. 


mer Galileo, 
view of its harp-like disposition to the 
ticular harpsichord has three stops similar to an organ, 
two stops two tones of 8 feet each are 
produced, while the third stop causes an imitation of the 
This instrument is of the shape of a grand piano and 


Although the great 


lute. 


teaches that he was a great patron of the musical and dra- 
matic art, and that the greatest musicians of his period 
composed and dedicated some of their most admired works 
Although history is silent as to the persons who 
it can be fairly surmised 


to him. 
performed on this harpsichord, 
that Empress Josephine and even Empress Louise evoked 
sweet sounds from the same. 

It is well known that Napoleon was very prone to reward 
bravery, and that many a time, at the spur of the moment, 
he presented a brave soldier with the first object that struck 
his eyes, and in this manner this instrument was given to a 
deserving sergeant while reporting for duty at the palace. 


After the banishment of Napoleon to St. Helena this 





French sergeant came with his treasured harpsichord to 
this country and settled in Scituate, Mass. Afterward, in 
1833, he sold the instrument to Simon Bates, of Scituate 
Harbor light, and by inheritance it passed into the hands 
of his son, James Y. Bates, who is still alive, and from him 
into the possession of his daughter, Mrs. M. Wharff, now 
living at Gloucester, Mass., of whom M. Steinert purchased 
it for his valuable collection. It has been thoroughly 
repaired by him, and is used by him for his historical 
lectures. 

The Bates family hereinbefore mentioned is one of the 
oldest in the State of Massachusetts, and traces its direct 
descent from Peregrine White, who came over in the May- 
flower. Daniel Webster, Samuel J. Tilden and other cele- 
brated American statesmen were among their visitors and 
listened tothe sweet music of that harpsichord.—New Haven 
‘* Register.” 


The Famous Brodsky Cuarnerius. 
N the May number of “The Violin World” 
a facsimile of a historical document of Vuillaume which 
referred to a Joseph Guarnerius violin was published. 
The following description of this celebrated instrument 
appears in the June number of the same journal. 


The model is grand in outline and absolutely correct in proportion. 

The sides are considerably lower than those of any other famous 
Guarnerius. The wood of the back is beautifully curled, and the 
sides are of the same cutting. The top is made of spruce, the grain 
being of that fine quality so eagerly sought for by violin makers, and 
the varnish is of that glorious golden reddish tint that at once would 
place the instrument in the front rank of Cremona violins in the 
opinion of any connoisseur, even if its wonderful sonorous and sym- 
pathetic quality of tone had not done so already before being seen. 

All connoisseurs of the past and present who have ever examined 
pronounce it one of the few absolutely perfect 

“Joseph Guarnerius ” violins in existence, as in every part of this 
violin Guarnerius excelled himself. A recent interview with Adolph 
Brodsky, the famous owner of the violin, who, it is well known,is one of 
the few ‘acknowledged great classical violinists now before the public, 
brought out the following interesting history connected with this in- 
strument, which is now published for the first time: 

Vuillaume, in his letter of 1857, says that he sold the violin to Kous- 
minski, who was a pupil of the Paris Conservatory, an excellent vio- 
linist and later music critic in Odessa. He owned the violin for 
many years, loaning it to famous artists, but never would he part 
with it atthattime. Vuillaume says that it was the violin formerly 
owned by Lafont, and his favorite solo instrument. Charles Phillip 
Lafont was a famous soloist in Paris, and was the one who in 1815 had 
a public contest in Milan with Paganini. Ludwig Spohr in his auto- 
biography praises his fine tone and perfect intonation, ene:gy and 
gracefulness. 

_—— the great artists who have used the violin while the prop- 

rty of Kousminski were Laub, Wieniawski and Brodsky, each one 
desiring to become its owner. In 1880, when Brodsky was in Kieff, 
he was notified by a friend, per telegraph, that there was a possible 
chance of his obtaining the instrument if he would come at once to 
Odessa. He took the first train, and succeeded in obtaining it for 
$1,500. In 1881 Gand, in Paris, gave ita thorough examination and 
made whatever repairs were necessary. 

The Vuillaume letter published in the May number Brodsky re- 
ceived from Kousminski with the violin. The brewer, James Goding, 
referred to in the letter, had one of the most famous collections of 
Cremona violins in England, which were disposed of after his death 
in 1857, Vuillaume purchasing the finest instruments in the collection. 


this instrument 
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“Crown” Pianos. 
What is good and what is evil? 
Oh! such narrow paths divide ; 
Where the wicked and the righteous 
Journey onward side by side. 


Wouldst thou keep thy wayward fancies 
On all goodly thought intent ? 

Buy a ‘‘ Crown” Piano, reader, 
They are sold by Geo. P. Bent. 


Music soothes the savage impulse, 
And the fair, white dove of peace 

Soon shall cross the spirit’s portals, 
From thy sorrow bring surcease. 


Here are tune and tone and finish, 
Something more, but nothing less ; 
Try the offered panacea 
It will surely soothe and bless. 


In Chicago, stately city, 

Is this thing of beauty wrought ; 
And ’twill be a joy forever, 

If perfection thou hast sought. 





Kranich & Bach. 
UR San Francisco correspondent writes thus : 
‘*T had the pleasure of receiving acall from Mr. Felix 
Kraemer, who is pushing the interests of the Kranich & 
Bach pianos. 

‘In the course of a pleasant chat with him I learn that he 
is well pleased with his success on the Pacific Coast, having 
established quite a number of new agencies and extended 
the influence of this well-known make of pianos into hither- 
to benighted quarters. 

‘Mr. Kraemer has the air of a man who would ‘ preach the 
gospel’ of his particular piano with much zeal and make 
many converts. I am glad to hear that his preaching here 
has been productive of so fruitful a harvest of ‘ solds ’ for his 


master.” 


The AZolian Harp. 

HE £olian harp is a musical instrument 
which is set in action by the wind. It is not very 
well known, but is very curious, and is supposed to have 
been invented by Father Kircher, the Jesuit savant, who 
lived in the seventeenth century and invented many ingen- 
ious machines. But the fact of the spontaneous resonance 
of certain musical instruments when exposed to a current 
of air had struck the observers of nature in times of re- 
motest antiquity. One of the Talmuds says that the harp 
of David sounded when the North wind blew on it, and it 
has been suggested that he had an ®olian, as we under- 
stand it. The sounding of his harp by a gust of wind would 
be nothing extraordinary if it stood near his north window, 
which was probably open for air, and chosen for coolness 

and shade in the climate of Judea. 

Kircher's harp had 15 strings of catgut, and the force of 
the wind was deflected to it by various shutters or 
screens. In later times this was improved upon by Messrs. 
Frost and Kashner, but was similar to the preceding form 
in principle and construction. The .®olian harps in the 
old castle of Baden-Baden and those in the four turrets of 
Strasburg Cathedral are celebrated. 

These are all made of strings stretched over a sounding 
box, and require tuning to keep them in harmony. They 
are also large and cumbrous and have a limited number of 
strings, which makes the music more or less monotonous, 
and they are dependent on the wind from one direction 
only. The changes of temperature and dampness of the 
atmosphere make them constantly out of tune and, indeed, 
often cause the strings to break. 
drawbacks have hitherto prevented the Aolian harp from 
being so well known and popular as such an interesting and 
curious instrument deserves to be; but the latest develop- 
ment of this harp, named the AZolia, invented by an Eng- 
lishman, 1s a step in the right direction. 

The music is produced by sensitive metallic reeds, in- 
stead of strings, so that it never requires tuning, and as 
there are eighty separate notes there is a large variety of 
sound. It is intended to hang on the bough of a tree (and 
may be left there without damage from the weather). It 
turns round before the wind, and is therefore exposed to 


These difficulties and 





every point of the compass, and the music passes into an 
organ pipe, by which it is greatly enriched and improved. 

The principle of an AZolian harp may be familiarly shown 
on a large scale by the action of telegraph wires stretched 
from one pole to another. On a windy day these will be 
found to emit musical tones, rising and falling in propor 
tion to the strength of the wind and the tension of the 
wires. 

Hector Berlioz, in his ‘‘ Voyage Musicale en Italie,” has 


given the following curious effects that an A£olian harp 


produced upon his lively and impassioned imagination : 
‘‘On one of those gloomy days that sadden the 
of the year listen, while reading Ossian, to the fantastic 
harmony of an A£olian harp swinging at the top of a tree 
deprived of verdure, and I defy you not to experience a pro- 
found feeling of sadness and of abandon, and a vague and 
infinite desire for another existence.” 
‘‘Les Natchez,” compares its sounds to the ‘‘ magic con- 
certs that the celestial vaults resound.” 
writers of both prose and poetry, the Zolian harp possesses 
remarkable properties, which act upon the nervous system 
and cause very different impressions, according to the tem- 
perament of those who listen to its accords. 

An English physician—Dr. J. M. Cox—asserts that luna- 
tics have sometimes been instantly calmed by the sweet and 
varied music of an AZolian harp. Other observers declare 
that Zolian sounds will produce sleep.—Cincinnati ‘‘ Com- 
mercial Gazette.” 


A Banjo for the World’s Fair. 


ornament in the Maryland Building at the World’s Fair. 


Besides inspiring 


It 


is probably the most beautiful instrument of its kind ever | 


made in this country. The shell is of silver, the brackets 
of gold, and the neck of alternate strips of satinwood and 
ebony, giving the orange and black in the natural colors of 
the woods. 
representation of the Columbus statue of Madrid. Above 
this are delicate vines and flowers in brilliant pearl, and the 


head is inlaid with the same material, representing a globe | 


surmounted by an American eagle. At the 
fingerboard is a little piece of mosaic work which represents 
the coat of arms of Maryland in gold, silver and copper, 
and, though occupying only 14 inches square space, 
is composed of fifty-seven separate pieces. The whole in- 
strument is a perfect work of art. 
Sons will keep it on exhibition at their store, 424 East Balti- 
more street, for a few days.—Baltimore ‘‘ American.” 


John F. Latimer, music dealer, of Gaz, Del., is quite ill. 
—E. E. Stanley, of St. Mary's, Ohio, has sold his business to J. M. 
Baumgardner. 
me De 


George Kanouse, of Dover, willopen piano and organ 


warerooms on South street. 

~Mr. Edward Behr, of the firm of Behr Brothers & Co., recently 
visited Marinette and Menominee, Mich., while on his Western trip. 

George D. Herrick, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has moved into bet- 
ter quarters at 55 Pear! street, where he has increased his large stock 
of musical instruments. 

James Johnson, of Pittsburg, has entered suit against the Hen- 
drics Music Company, of that city, 
falling down an unguarded elevator shaft in their store. 


for $5,000 damages, sustained by 


Mr. B. Shoninger, of the B. Shoninger Company, left for Chicago 
last Wednesday, where Mr. Shoninger will devote his attention to the 
affairs of the Chicago branch. His family accompany him, and they 
expect to remain about two months. 

A. J. Bigler, superintendent of the Alleger organ factory at Wash- 
ington, N. J., 
week. One of his fingers was caught between a barrel of oil and a 
pair of skids, and the flesh cut completely off, leaving the end of the 
bone bare for about an eighth of an inch. 

Three musical thieves have been bagged by Detective McConnell, 
and the work of that officer in catching the law breakers and in re- 
covering the goods they had stolen was exceptionally good. 
the music store of Freyer & Bradley, at 63 Peachtree street, was en- 
tered by burglars and two mandolins valued at $35 each and two fine 
guitars were stolen. It was thought by the firm that the burglars 
had entered the place by the door, they being supplied with a key, 
and the case was turned over to the detectives. 


Recently 
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end | 


Chateaubriand, in | 


ESSRS. H. R. EISENBRANDT SONS have | 


just completed a special banjo to be used as an | 


On the fingerboard is an exquisite pearl inlaid | 
g 1 I 


base of the 


Messrs. Eisenbrandt | 





met with a painful accident Monday afternoon of last | 
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Violin Exhibitors at the World’s Fair. 


HE following is a complete list of the Ameri- 
can violin makers exhibiting at the World’s Fair in 
| Section I of the Liberal Arts Building : 
L. P. Wildman, Danbury, Conn. 
Valentine Hamman, Millwood, Ind. 
E. J. Albert, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. H. Heskett, Minneapolis, Minn. 
John Friedrich & Brother, New York. 
N. G. Ulen, Chicago, Il. 
Albert Krell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. Albert, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. A. Peterson, Chicago, II. 
Theo. Schicht, Rochester, N. Y. 
A. B. Clark, Richmond, Ind. 
Robert Pelz, Chicago, IIl. 
August Gemiinder & Sons, New York. 


INVITATION. 


> 


World's Fair. 


VERY member of the music trade of the 
United States, Canada, Europe or what- 
ever the location may be, as well as every- 
one directly or indirectly associated in any 
capacity either as a principal, partner, mem- 
ber, employee; every salesman, tuner, trav- 
eler, clerk, bookkeeper, collector, canvasser; 
everyone engaged in a factory where mu- 
sical instruments are made, whether super- 
intendent, workman or janitor—in fact every 
individual in the music trade of the Globe is 
herewith cordially invited to call at THE 
OFFICE OF 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
226 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO (ground 
floor), and make it headquarters during his 





|or her visit to the World’s Fair. 


For ACCOMMODATION, we have arranged 
at this Chicago branch a REGISTRATION 
BOOK, in which you enter your name 
and permanent address and also your TEM- 
PORARY ADDRESS while residing in Chi- 
cago. 

In this REGISTRATION BOOK you will 
also find the addresses of any members of 
the trade who may be in Chicago or who 
have indicated the time of their proposed 
visit. You will give your friends an oppor- 
tunity to find you, and you can find them 
by registering in THE MUSICAL COURIER 
Chicago office. 

Have all your le ters addressed to our Chi- 
cago office, 226 Wabash Ave., which is 
centrally located and where we shall have a 
postal clerk to attend to your mail and hold 


| it for you. 


Detective McConnell | 


heard of a negro trying tosell a mandolin, and following up this slight | 


clue succeeded in finding the three guilty parties and in recovering 
the stolen musical instruments. Tom Haynes, Will Hill and Will 
Taylor, three tough characters, were arrested and locked up, charged 
with the burglary. They confessed, and directed the detective to the 
Through the cour- 
tesy of Colonel Livingston, of McPherson barracks, Detective McCon- 
nell succeeded in getting hold of three of the instruments at the bar- 


place where he could find the stolen instruments. 


racks, where they had been sold to soldiers by the negro thieves. 
Atlanta “Constitution.” 


You can do your correspondence in the 
same office and make all your business ap- 
pointments there. 

No fees will be charged, and nothing in the 
shape of payment will be accepted for the 
services rendered to the members of the 
trade in the Chicago office of THE MU- 
SICAL COURIER, where information on all 
World’s Fair trade and general trade mat- 
ters will also be furnished. 

You are all welcome. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Mess~s. Steinway & Sons. 








Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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Fire at Albany. 
9 o'clock on Tuesday 
Albany 


street. 


out about 


pre ke 
warerooms of 


Number 
but the piano stock, which 


in the 
51 State 19 re- 
mage, 
uuilding, escaped 
ted that the 


without serious 


entire losses, including 


portions of the build- 


rns occ 


$6,000 


upying 


The Birch Piano Company. 
N East Eighth street are located the fac- 
(0) tories of the Birch Piano Company, which since their 
‘anton last winter with the assistance of 


oyed a season of unusual prosper- 


if the Canton factory find a ready sale 
the East, as Mr. I 

New York and other E: 
| manager of the concern, 


30 years and 


sirch says he has 
astern cities. 
has been 
ove! isa 


ness for 
building three 
the 
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main shop 
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rooms, 


the first floor of 
manufactur 


tuning and sales 
and voiced by an 


and 


to stringing 


and the third fl the 


on 


plans > made 


devoted to the polishing, varnishing 


h part is polished, var 
the most skilled 


Here ear 


workmen are 


many improve- 


ano contains 
ures over other 


the 


instruments 
back, 


pedal to 


among them being open 
r, which acts directly from the 

| motion. The pianos are 
burl it, natural 
ect to enlarge 
to facili 


‘Re- 


uture, sO as tate 


product. Canton (Ohio) 


About Mr. C. G. Woodward. 


G. WOODWARD, the 
this city, 


for 
ng exam- 
Mr 


complished mu- 


manager 


Stayman, of is a shini 


done if one has music in one’s soul 


yeal >and an a 


S$ of ave 


word implies. His musical career has 


ght years, but he is accomplished, with 


finish to his work which — of careful and 
pplication to his art, which can only 
1 results. Mr. Woodward is a bright 
sent position shows. He has 


manner and a voice that 


study and ¢ 


an in 
clive gives 
ulture 


yrogress in the musical line, 


His history, showing the rapid 


y eviaence 


cevelopment o is an inter- 


He 


hard and 


Mr. Woodward born in Baltimore in 1868. was 


was 


l at an early age, and by means of 


going 


and higher in his class, 
He 
is one 


» Wood- 
, where 


idy rose higher 
was 
of 


o grade with astonishing rapidity 


Lamb's Quaker school, which 


the 
aton & Bennett’s Business College 


schools in city. From the 


lvantage of athoroughly moral and practi- 





cal training. This course of study peculiarly fitted him in 
his later years for occupying the positions of trust and con- 
fidence that have been so ably filled by him since. 

His successful career in music began with his appoint- 
ment, when eight years of age, as chorister in St. Luke's 
church in his native city. There he remained six years, 
during which time he enjoyed the instructions of such 
leaders in their profession as Barrington, Norf and Mor- 
timer. In 1882 the Church of Our Saviour, of Baltimore, 
appointed him organist and choirmaster ; three years later 
he filled similar positions with St. George’s church and St. 
Bartholomew's. All through the peried of his connection 
with these several institutions the young musician exhib- 
ited remarkable skill and originality as an organist. This 
fact was emphasized by his excellent playing at entertain- 
ments given by the different churches. 

In 1882 Messrs. George Willig & Co., 
oldest musical establishment in America, offered Mr. Wood- 
The offer was accepted, to 
employé, for Mr. 
equipment, 
The house 


proprietors of the 


ward a position with the firm. 
the mutual benefit of employers and 
Woodward early demonstrated his valuable 
both from a business and musical standpoint. 
was not tardy in recognizing this worth, for they advanced 
him rapidly, and when he left there in 1891 to become the 
manager of the Washington house of Sanders & Stayman 
he was the firm’s confidential man. 

Mr. Woodward is of the First 
Chi which church contains the magnificent and costly 
instrument Mrs. Mary Temple.— 
Washington, 7 


NE 
in Section I 


organist Presbyterian 
irch, 
donated by Gunton 


D. G, *Sae. 


John Friedrich & Brother. 
of the first booths ready for inspection 
of the Liberal Arts Building at the 
World’s Fair was that of John Friedrich & Brother, the 
violin makers, of Cooper Institute, New York. 

The case in which the Friedrich violins are displayed is 


l but what it lacks in size is more than made up by 


not large, 


its unique design and handsome finish. 

The case is filled with the instruments manufactured by 
this firm, and the product of their skill as displayed reflects 
much credit upon them as violin makers. 

The Friedrich Brothers on May 1 took the 
their store in Cooper Institute and will use it hereafter for 


floor above 


their repair shop 
Krell Piano Company in Trouble. 
HE celebrated G. L. Kent embezzlement case 
has taken a new and decidedly interesting turn. 
Kent was put trial at Weston for embezzlement, the 
charge being similar to the one against him here at Parkers- 


on 


burg and on which he has not yet been tried. 
DD. H. Leonard went out from here to represent Kent, and 
C.. tT, to represent the Krell Piano Company, of 


Cincinnati 


Caldwell 


the did 
, but a warrant for his arrest for perjury ar- 
only a side 


One of prosecuting witnesses, W. H. McGary. 


not show up 


rived from Charleston. This, however, was 
show of this interesting circus. 

Albert Krell, Jr., manager of the Krell Piano Company, 
was present, and the case went to trial on a preliminary 
hearing before Squire Oliver. After hearing the evidence 
of the prosecution the case was dismissed. 
around and sued the Krell Piano Com- 


for $20,000 damages for malicious 


Kent then turned 
pany and Albert Krell, Jr., 
prosec ution. 

The fight seems to have but fairly 
(W. Va.) ‘* Journal.” 


begun.—Parkersburg 





“Crown” Pianos. 
‘The ‘‘ Crown” pianos are best of them all, 
By merit of beauty and worth ; 
Many have used them and tested them well— 
They’re scattered all over the earth. 


They are fit for a king and fit for a peasant, 
Adapted to palace or cot ; 

The price is the same to the great or the lowly, 
Though small, it still varies not. 


The tone is most wondrous, at times ‘tis so soft, 
So soothing in moments of care ; 

And, again, the grand notes, so nobly sublime, 
Roll quickly aloft through the air. 


In touch ‘tis a marvel of science and skill ; 
The keyboard a work of long thought. 

And the case that contains all these beautiful sounds 
Well nigh to perfection is brought. 


So if you want music, and that kind of music 
3y all the old masters sent down, 

3y Mendelssohn, Schubert, Beethoven and Liszt, 
Don’t fail now to purchase a ** Crown.” 








A. C. Andrew, at Willimantic, Conn., will increase his showroom 
facilities, having rented both stores in the Chapman block, now occu- 
pied by F. F. Simmons and M. C. The change will be made 


about July, Miss Fox taking the store vacated by Andrew 


WE DO NOT TRAVEL MUCH 


And would prefer to have you write us for prices on 


Fox 





Shipped on 


Knatled short notice 


Kiln-dried 


CHESTNUT, 


Also ASH, QUARTERED OAK, WALNUT, COT- 
TONWOOD, MAPLE and POPLAR. 


BURDEN & COUCH, Cleveland, Ohio. 





“CROWN” 


PIANOS 480 ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to tne Trade only by 


GHO. PP. BENS, 


323 to 


DEALERS WA 
CATALOGUE FREE! 


323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 


333 So. Canal Street, 





NTED IN 


Manufacturer o' 


CENT SENT BE 


Pianos and Organs. 


TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is increasi: 
and from time to beer 1 need piano and organ workmen. 
= ne poe, s08 4 address, on postal, #U what you 

"95d 10 888 ve references. 


one St-yChleage, Ll, Qotab, 1870p 


CHICAGO. 


ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 
ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 


323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET, 
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DEPARTMENT. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


E invite the entire Music Trade 


: : WHO VISIT : : 


THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


- « TO SEE... 


MISS COLUMBIA, 


The Artistic Production from Our Factories. 











‘MISS COLUMBI/:<. 


»-- ISA... 


























Manufactured expressly for the 


LADIES’ PARLOR 


Pennsylvania State Building. 


Don’t leave the Fair grounds without inspecting and playing on this beautiful 
instrument, now located in the Pennsylvania State Building. 


It will be something long to be remembered. 


Also, see our REGULAR EXHIBIT in Section I, ground floor, Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts Building. 


SHAW PIANO COMPANY. 


Manufacturers of the Artistic in Pianos. 
FACTORIES, - - BRIin, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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HE “SUHMER™ 
[ANO FACTORY. 





Dit. and the music loving public are cordially invited to 
inspect the Sohmer Exhibit at Section I, Liberal Arts Building. 

N. B—Do not overlook the Special Exhibits in the Puck Build- 
ing, in the New York State Building, the New Jersey State Build- 


ing and Children’s Pavilion. 


New York Warerooms, 149-155 East I4th Street. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS, 


The Thompson Music Co., 36/7 Wabash Avenue: 
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THE HARDMAN BOOTH 
At the World’s Fair. 

















HARDMAN, PHCK & CO, 


New York. LOnNpDON. CHICAGO. 
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OFEXCAGO: 
40 JACKSON STREET. 
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THH McPHAIIL PIANOS. 


Masonic Temple, 


CHICAGO. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 








Be sure and visit our Chicago Warerooms. 





Made in 
Ebony, 
Mahogany, 
Fancy Walnut 
and 

» Ebonized. 
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WESER BROS., 














DEALERS WHO VISIT THE WORLDS’ FAIR WILL HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY OF INSPECTING 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 
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ae 


THEY WILL BE ExX- 
HIBITED IN 


LIBERAL ARTS 
BUILDING, 


SECTION I, NORTH END. 


+ 








ESTABLISHED-1837 


Wy 
a 


‘ 


THEIR EXHIBIT WILL 
CONSIST OF 


Concert Grands, 


Parlor Grands 


AND A VARIETY OF 
NEW STYLES 
IN THE 


Upright Piano. 


NJ; 
a 








A “Square” 


made by them over fifty years ago can be seen and tried. 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


BOARDMAN & GRAY, 








THE KING OF PEDAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


PHELPS HARMONY ATTACHMENT. 


THe Puetps Harmony ArracuMent for Pianos is coming rapidly to the front. 
“It is as far ahead of any other pedal arrangement as a palace car is ahead 


existence.” “It is what we have all been seeking, but never found.” 


of a lumber wagon.” 


“Itis the only complete, radical and really valuable addition to piano actions.” 


Manufacturers say: “It is the best pedal arrangement in 


“IT IS A SUPREME SUCCESS.” 


Every artist who has tested it declares it a great improvement, likely to be universally adopted. 





POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER THE FORTE PEDAL. 


I, The Harmony Pedal may be held down from beginning to end of any musical 
composition with good musical effect. 

2. Any performer can learn to hold down the Harmony Pedal. 

3. The Harmony Attachment sustains only the pure tones of the keys struck, because 
the dampers remain closed against all other strings. 

4@. The Harmony Attachment automatically prevents the sustaining of discords. 

&. The Harmony Attachment does perfect damping of any tones which it is desired to 
silence, thus preverting an ‘‘ undercurrent” of discordant sounds. 

6. The Harmony Attachment produces a wonderful legato effect, even with staccato 
touch, In this respect it is absolutely perfect. 

7. The working of the Harmeny Pedal does not cause the strings to vibrate. 

8. The Harmony Pedal may be used as a Sosteniuto Pedal. 


1. The Forte Pedal cannot be held down, but must be constantly worked to prevent 
sustaining a mass of discords. 

2. The great majority of pianists never learn to properly work the Forte Pedal. 

3. The Forte Pedal sustains zmfure tones, because it allows the pulsations of the 
sounding board to set every string in the piano in audible vibration. 

4. The Forte Pedal is constantly tending to sustain more or less discord. 

&. The Forte Pedal rarely does perfect damping, especially in the bass, and tones are 
softly continued which should have been entirely suppressed. 

6. The Forte Pedal has a tendency to destroy the legato effect, because it damps all the 
tones of the piano whenever it damps any. 

7. The working of the Forte Pedal sets every string in the piano in vibration slightly. 


8. The Forte Pedal cannot be used as a Sostenuto Pedal. 


In addition to the above points of superiority the Harmony Pedal increases the range of expression by sustaining a greater volume of 


HARMONIZING tone when the pedal is held down continually, and by sustaining less volume when the pedal is worked often. 


The Harmony 


Pedal, in fact, contains all the good qualities and obviates all the bad qualities of the old Forte Pedal; but there is as much difference between 


them as there is between daylight and darkness. 





ON EXHIBITION AT 


THE WORLD’S FAIR 


In the MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS, under personal supervision of the Patentee, 


Section I, Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building. 
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NEW STYLE 8—EMERSON. NEW STYLE 8 1!1-2—EMERSON. 


’ 


f\erson Piano Co. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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Wissner ... High Grade... 


.. Moderate Price. . 








AN 


|j dI)0S Unexampled Success. 
@ , 

















The Wissner Upricut Piano is the result of 
many years’ careful study and experiment, working 
to one certain end—namely, the production, at a 


moderate price, of an instrument which in 








Sr 6) =a, eee. 


— —E—— a 


SWEETNESS AND VOLUME OF TONE, 





ENDURANCE OF TONE UNDER HARD USAGE, 





anp CAPACITY FOR STANDING IN TUNE 





—_—. en 


Is equal to the pianos of any makers, not except- 
ing those which are sold at the highest prices. 
The Wissner Upright Piano is not a mere com- 
modity, but a MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, with a sensi- 


tiveness which responds to the requirements of the 








most exacting artist. 








WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 








294, 296 and 298 FULTON STREET and 552 to 558 STATE ST., Cor. Flatbush Ave. 


BROoOBLTYN, N. YY. 
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HE dealer who visits the World’s 
Fair and who does not at the 
same time visit the warerooms 
of the New ENGLAND PIANO 
ComPANY, 262 and 264 Wabash 
Avenue, will have made a 

journey to the Fair City and 

not seen that which will most 


interest him. 
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CHASE BROS. PIANO 60, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 











N Dealers looking for  firsi-class Piane that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
| | ‘ S Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


W ENGL AN LARGEST PRODUCING-PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. | 
] NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” “feace sTReer. 





WEGMAN & CO, 


| Piano Manufacturers. 





LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other, 


AUBURN, W. F.- 


THE VOGALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 
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FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. THE MN ASON & RISCH Voc ALION CO. (Limited), 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


THE STERLING COL) oc sco wunanoons 
FACTO R ] E S AT D E R BY CoO N N : 10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 


MEHLIN ROBT.M. WEBB. 
)...PIANOS. CLOTH, FELT ¢ 


Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 


04 Valuable Improvements than all others. 
=o) The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. a NG INGS. 


EA co FACTORY WESTERN FAcTORY: 
PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, MEHLIN PIANO CO, 
461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St., Cor, Main, Bank and Prince Sts! 49() Third Avenue, New York. Factory : Brooklyn, L. L 


NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. 

















MANUFACTURES 


WOODWARD & BROWN PLANU bt = 


BOSTON, MASS. 








THE RECOGNIZED 


STANDARD PIANO 


OF THE WORLD. 





ESTABLISHED 1888, 





The GOLD STRINGS 
emit a purer sympathetic 
tone, proof against atmos- 
pheric action, extraordi- 
nary power and durabil- 
ity, with great beautyand ¢ 
evenness of touch. 





SOLD TO EVERY 
PART OF 
THE GLOBE. 


4PREFERRED BY 
ALL THE 


Pre-eminently the best 
and most highly improved 
instrument now manufac- 
tured in this or any other 
country in the world 


HIGHEST HONORS EVER ACCORDED TO ANY MAKER, UNANIMOUS VERDICT 


183514. 
For Grand, 


ILLusTRATED CATALOGUE 


SCHOMACKER PIANOFORTE MFG. 
-—— Warerooms——— 145 & 147 


1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Jury Group, International Exposition, 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


1876. 


MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


co., 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





EVERYWHERE RECOGNIZED AS THE STANDARD 


WRITING = MACHINE f~ 





OF THE WORLD. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y 





HUNE 





PIANOS 


High Crade. 
Prices Moderate. 


71 and 73 
* University Place, 


Cor. 13th St., 


New York City. 





| ys PBEPARATION NOW: 


Ros T's 


DIRECTORY 


- OFTHE. . 


MUSIC TRADE 


The United States 
Prints More Newspapers 


| than any country in the world—now over 20,000. Fre- 


quent changes are being made,and anyone who has 
use fora correct catalogue of the papers published in 
the United States and Canada should buya copy of the 
latest edition of the 


American 
Newspaper ¢ for 1893. 
Directory 
(Issued April 20th.) 
This work is the recognized source of information on 
Statistics of Newspapers in the United States and 


Canada. 
Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, Politicians 


; and the Departments of the Government rely upon its 


| Statements as the best authority. 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1so9os. 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LIST EVEF | 
PUBLISHED OF DEALERS, MANU- 
FACTURERS and AGENTS. 





A BOOK NECESSARY FOR EVERY PERSON | 
ENGAGED IN THE MUSIC TRADE, 


H, A. ROST, Publisher. 


For advertising rates and further particulars address 


It gives a brief description of each place in which 
code eg are published, stating name of county, 
population of place, etc., etc. 

It gives the names of a!l Newspapers and other Peri- 
odicals. 

It gives the Politics, Religion, Class or Characteristics. 

It gives the Days of Issue. 

It give the Editor’s name. 

It gives the Publisher's name. 

It gives the Size of the Paper. 

It gives the Subscription price. 

It gives the Date of Establishment. 

It gives the Circulation. 

It gives the names of all paper in each County. 

It contains a list of all papers rated in the body of the 
book with a circulation of over five thousand. 

It also contains many valuable tables and classifica- 
tions. 

The American Newspaper Directory is now 
in its twenty-fifth year. It is not only the 
pioneer, but still remains the one work upon 
which most care is taken in the compilatiou 


| of accurate information, 


Oo. HAUTER, 
116 East 59th St., New York City. 





GROLLMAN MFG.CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| 
| 
| 


PIANO STOOLS 
“SAUVIS any 





Fifteenth and Throop Sts., 
CMICAGO. 





Sent to any address upon receipt of Five Dollars. 
Address 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Paldwvin 


PIANOS 





FOR CATALOGUES AND 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 


GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MUSICAL 


‘ SCHOMACKER - 


LEADING ARTISTS | 











COURIER. 








| 
| 
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WESTERN COTTAGE ORCAN co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Grade, 

Solid, Durable, 
Smooth Finished 
CASES. 
Round, Full Tone. 
Mouse Proof 


First-Class, Five 
and Six Octave, 
also Seven Octave 
Piano Cased 
ORGANS. 


Warranted in every respect. 


» OTTAWA, ILL., U.S.A. 


Action. ESTABLISHED 1865. 
JAMES c€& ee 


A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 


Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 

















points. 
Contains the most es 
en 4 231 & 233 
Key board East 2!st Street, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Go. 


333 East 66th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates. 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 


in the world. 














all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works: 
Over 


Oldest house in the trade, 


PLATES SHIPPED TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Mechanical Piano. 


30 years’ experience, 














Just as good as any pian 
Piano is played upon in the mary man 
ner. It alsoenables those wl wit in 
f piano playing to perform thousar 
music pieces of any lengt seri 
and with expression, by means of exchange 
able music sheets. In all respects t 
Patented ina ountries 

SOLE MANUFACTURER 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


T.-M. Grob & ( 





the World’s Columbian 
, 1893. 


Represented at 





Exposition, Chicago 
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C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 

2 Houses to apply for 

§ Estimates of Manu- 
==  scriptstobeengraved 
< and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


a aS 
ra _* +, 2 
‘¢8 ae Lee 
J ; ay . : 
1 ym ae 
<> Se e : 
2 ae > salt 
cot cafe re 7 Ven 


ee as ER — ER << 
LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


imens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


conditions. 


Spec 








C. F. GOEPEL & CO 
IMPORTERS AND 
DEALERS IN 
PIANO MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES AND TOOLS, 
137 EAST 13th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue; ready April 1. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


511& 513 E. (37th St, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


(35 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET). 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 

















YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


——MANUFACT 


THE NEEDHAM eer, 


UNEXCELLED FOR 


FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 


E. A. COLE, Secretary. 


FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amoprivce, London. 

RUSSIA—Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 

AUSTRALIA—Svtrow Bros., Melbourne. 

GERMANY —Boume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 


URERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM ORCANS 


LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Presipenr. 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. (cic; Siuure), New York. 


AGENCIES: 


NEW ZEALAND—Miuwer & Tuomrson, Christ- 
church. 

INDIA~—T. Bevan & Co.. Calcutta. 

BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 

(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 





AR 


> BE OK 


CAPITAL, 
$50,000.00. 


“THE HIGHEST TYPE.” 


PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STAxCK PIANO CF 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 


HIGH CLASS 
ONLY. 





R.W.TANNER & SON,_ => 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


MOUSE PROOF 


Podlal Feet 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Where we are not repre. 
sented. Catalogue, &c.,free 


AGENTS WANTED 





MILLER ORGAN C0., 





LEBANON, PA. 


MANUFACTORY OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


FIRST-CLASS FIRM. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
mailed postpaid, 


H. BEHRENDT, 


Importer, Manufacturer and Exporter, 


160 Friedrich Str, BERLIN W., GERMANY. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER 
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ee PIANOS. ©«¢ 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 








THE ANDERSON PIANO 


Possesses every merit desired in a first- 
class instrument. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


ANDERSON PIANO CO. rockroro, iu 











@_ CARL 
Rod) FISCHER, 


I 
itr t ™, ; 6 Fourth Ave., New York, 
cm 


za4 Sole Agent for the United States for the 
‘oem,’ —| lef zp 


Famous 
—i - mow: 
Pr 


F. BESSON & OO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Pertect Instruments on Earth. 

Bana and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness i 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues wi! 
be cheerfully turnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, compiete in ail its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E, Rittersnavusen (Berlin), 






a 


Boehm System Flutes; 
Cottin-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Burret Panis (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments consta antly in stock. 


Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH ESS 
BrRooxzuyn, NN. WwW. 


2Zanwmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 








» IY E- cele lho tells he, 





JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 


LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


- 357 WEST FORTIETH STREET, 


STEVENS & KLOCK ORGAN C0., 


MARIETTA, OHTO, 











Factory and Warerooms, - 









Seven Octave Combination Pipe and Reed 





Organs in Piano Cases, finished 





in all fancy woods. 


ABSOLUTELY HIGH GRADE. 











WITH THE NEW 


Sort STop. 


PRESCOTT 

















EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES, 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


yi a 


& CO, 
|175 & 177 Hester ‘Street, PIANOFORTE 


niw'vone, _ ACTIONS 


KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms : 159 and 161 E 126th Street, NEW YORK. 


E'aRRAND AO Vortery, 




















High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 
S.S. STEWART, ““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL’ 














SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





DO YOUR PIANOS | IF SO,TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE ? HARD OIL POLISH. 
Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


. HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


EXartford. Conn. 


DIAMOND 
senge™ 






M, 
4 
as 
First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’g2 


















Catalogue on application. 














YOURS = G ’ 
7 0 Caner 
y 7 Manufacturer 
YOU and Carver of 
PAY ° 
one Piano Legs, 
. LYRES and 
PREUE. PILASTERS, 
NO INA Ps mae OF 
Exorbitant Sse Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended to. 
é i PRICE. = Py FACTORY: 
STYLE TRIUMPH— OUR LATEST. SS Ve @ 10 & 12 Wast Sith St. 
i 2 Bet. roth and 11th Aves., 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co, York, Pe. NEW YORK. 
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THE PIANOS THAT SELL, 


THE PIANOS THAT PLANK: 
THE PIANOS THAT SATISFY. 
THE PIANOS THAT PAY BEST: 


THE VOSE & SONS 13, 10, 17, 19. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. __ 





PIANO COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 



















The ALLA UNISONO or OCTAVO 
PEDAL, used only on the A. B. CHASE 
PIANO, is said to be the greatest in- 
vention in the piano world during the 
last quarter of a century. 













Every dealer 


ments. 





in the 


country who 
visits Chicago is cordially invited to call 
and examine the A. B. CHASE PIANOS 
with their new and wonderful improve- 
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The A. B. Chase Co.'s Columbian Exposition Warerooms, 


LYON, POTTER & Co. 


Representatives for Illinois, lowa and Wisconsin. 
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CHAS. H. PARSONS, Pres'’t, 


© E. A. COLE, Sec’y. 
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HAVE REMOVED THEIR GENERAL OFFICES AND WAREROOMS TO O) 
No. 36 EAST 14th STREET, 


S. W. Corner of Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE MODEL PRODUCTION OF THE AGE. 





mK 


See them and try You will find in 





them, and there. them all you desire 


is no explanation in a first-class 


attr 
i 
iii 


— AW WA 4) E 
| Hi Nil la Piano and more. 


necessary. iil B& PAD, n 
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WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


NDERSON PIANO CO. 


-&$ MANUFACTURERS, $* 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WEGMAN & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANUS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 








\9e/ aj bas — a es igo > ORY 





’ al ° : z _ = =~ — . ; “pe = - E ta > on 
T is the only Piano made + edi ‘Sy 5 SS ee WING to special im- 
with the patent tuning ees ~ ; Ss aw * . 
' , provements in our 
pin fastening, whereby 4 ae Pea fi * 
d °K, | Sao a aed 23 A i a: " : av ’ 
e entire strain of the apy ~~ ag a eee Pianos, no other is as 





strings is on the full iron A TMi ond Wire ‘ —_ ik 2 well adapted for any kind of 
ime, which has been ap- hh ‘ - Fe 
yroved of as being superior 7th &. 
) any system to keep a pe Mol pd 3 a hi ij or damp. 


climate, whether hot, cold 


o in tune for an indefi- 
1ite period of time. It also 
eases the durability of 


Write for Catalogue. 


oN tu ay 33 La Hes ia D | (OG — 
J\\ 27) af - fA 














Absolutely Satistactory in Tone and Second to None in 
Workmanship and Material. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR SIX YEARS. 


All Our Pianos have the Third Pedal and Mutter. 


Prices Moderate and Terms Reasonable. Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


Factory and Warerooms, Auburn, N.Y. 
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FoRT WAYNE OREAR Co. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 








Ai Home after June 1, 


Section I, S—6. Manufactures and Liberal Aris Building, 


WORLD'S FAIR. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Wessell, Nickel & Gross, 
PIANO ACTIONS. 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 
FIRST-CLASS ONLY. 


& TRADE MARK 


MANUFACTORY 


At 45th St., 46th St. and Tenth Avenue; 


OFFICE, 


457 West 45th Street, 


NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE PLACE TO FIND THE 


| akeside Organ 


s «wr AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, 


But at our Warerooms and Factory at 246, 248 and 250 W. Lake 
Street. It will pay you to visit us. 





TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


KRANICH & BACH 
® PIANOS. @®@ 


Factories and Warerooms, 235 to 245 E. 23d Street, New York. 














Newest, Largest and Best Equipped Factories. 
New Patents, New Improvements, New Cases. 
Exquitite Tone and Action, Undoubted Durability. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRST CLASS. 


CHICAGO WORLDS FAIR, 


Section |, Liberal Arts Building. 
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HAVE YOU ORDERED THAT SAMPLE 


Brown & 
Simpson 


Pianos 


If not, vou are not in the procession. Send and 


see what we can do for you. 


THE BROWN & SIMPSON CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Touch, Durability, 
Excellence of Workmanship and 


Elegance of Finish, 


THE LEADING GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 
















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


HOME. 


In the home a CONOVER PIANO is a precious possession 


and a constant joy. 


>.UDIO. 


Teachers find the CONOVER PIANOS the most satisfactory 
for TONE, TOUCH and DURABILITY. 


CONCERT. 


The CONOVER PIANOS meet all the requirements of the 
Nost Exacting Concert Artists. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN 
COMPANY, 


SoLes FACTORS. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Qrgans in the World 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS, 






215 Wabash Avenue (Second Floor), CHICAGO. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Highest Awards at New Orleans Exposition, 1885, and Melbourne, 1889. 
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GRAND 


BEHR BROS. UPRIGHT 
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BEHR BROS. NEW STYLE “CC,” 


BEHR BROS. & 


WARHDROOMS: 


Behr Bros.’ Hall, No. 81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FAOTORY AND OF FICHE: 


Cor. of Eleventh Ave. and West 29th St., New York. 























WESSEL. NieKEL Gross 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


- - NEW YoRrRntkze. 


b. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL, 


(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MADE 


EMERSON 





AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 


Petees Moderate ‘and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., Room 79 Bible House, 


NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills, Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t@’ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 








HALLET & DAVIS CO!5 PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehii, Bendel. Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FPELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
eh VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New lIilustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. lurest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Albert *‘G"’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—Have you seen the E, J.Arsert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for Seeiiiation circular. 
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ATE Ae 
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N OOLS 


Panna SCHLEMMER & CO. 
209 BOWERY. N.Y. 





— 





MUSIC TRADE 
Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
- BOSTON, MASS. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


« Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EE. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





10 Tremont Street, - 

















NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & O©O., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. Be 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agents 
NEW HAVEN, 






cAC. &rORY , _ Ga 








CONN. 








WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE. 
EpDNA OrRGAN—“‘ Do you miss me at home?” 


CusTOoMER—“‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
MONROEVILLE, | 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., “°"ckic. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnaville, N. Y., on N. ¥, C. RR. ; Chicago Heights on East Ill, RR. 


A. P, ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
, : ‘ . Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department, 


— 1834 TAL 19 CVGNYH 








BUILT ON HONOR. 








rf 
SAARI, ES G Cots. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 














AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REED 


113 RACINE 


93 to 


S AND KEYS, 


AVE., CHICAGO, 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A438365. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY 
Dealers in want of a leader will do well 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 


to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


JULIUS BAUER & CO,., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 


Factory: 87, 89, 91, 


| Chicago 





 Ktice-~Mlacy Piano Co, 


: INCORPORATED : 


_Rice=Macy 
Schaetter 


Mo. 268 Wabash Avenue, 


Pianos, 


‘Chicago. . . 





HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. Ss. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
86, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


ADAM SCHAAF. 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM ;: 


276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





C.A GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand aud Upright 
FIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicag ), Ill. 


Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 





MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


SALESROOMS © 
CHICAGO. —.—_i 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 








NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 


the market. 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 


and Southern States. 


, also the Continent of Europe. 


Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORE. 











ITH & BARNES PIANO 60 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


FACTORY: 
471 Olybourn Ave., 
OEIOCAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


BustsGERTS 


RADE 
HIGH GK 
MEDI Vine. dels 


PIANOS 


AGO 





qc Hic 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO.. 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 








STEGER & 60., 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing eve: 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the s:udent 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HFIGHTF. 
Office and Warerooms: 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for ( atalogue. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


Manufacturer of the Unsurpassed 


Bohmann Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 


MANDOLINS AND BANJOS, 


Which received the first prize at the Paris Repeshice 
in 1889 Patentee of the celebrated 


VIOLIN HOLDER AND CHIN REST. 





Above cut shows the Violin Holder closed as the 
instrument lies in the case. 

Is the only Chin Rest that will hold the Violin in the 
correct tion without the aid of a tutor. Makes 
Violin playing easy. Is recomm Theodore 
Thomas, A. Rosenbecker, Carl Troll and other 
artists who would not be without them. For sale by 
all first-class dealers, or sent on receipt of price, $2.50. 


Joseph Bohmann, 306 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





126-130 N. Union St., Chicago, I 


MANUFACTURERS 


















Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 


cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 


beautiful finish, sweetest ton 


to learn to “ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
smperter nd Musical a 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 


the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
shaved WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


e and easies: string instrument Foot East roth Street. New York 


ioadway, WOW York City. 


enec i= 











DECORATION DAY HE COLBY PIANO co. 


Will create a demand for Drums. Are you GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


prepared? Let us send you a stock in time. Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA 
: : ° 
CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, TEE JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN ACENTS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR DRUMS, THE ANN ARBOR ORGANS 


923 Locust Street, Philadelphia. AMBRE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 








Brapsury Music Hau, | 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





290 & 292 Fulton &t., '210 , Beaee Street, | 117t Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St 


HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
(3 The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS. 


NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United | p i 
States and Canada. | 26 Warren St., New York. 


Uy DUEL LO 





CHICAGO, ILL. | BROOKLYN, N. Y. Manuractory, 


N Yo k jeati 
“Lae BROOKLWN, N. Y. 
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——— I: 


te SSG one ° 
=a Nt GRAND, STARE: 8 veka Vege 
ates D  PIANG FORTE AG ACTION. ee 


We 131 te 447 BROADWAY, 


PT eI 7, On LTRS, =F) , NEAR GRAND "RAILROAD. 
—— Cambridgeport Mass. ii.4) eR 


dur ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 











ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. CINCINNATI, O. 


CORNISH & CO. THE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


FACTORIES 





— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and a 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. B SIUS LUDWIG ¢ & C0 
















Carved Legs, |“ pacrory. 


TRUSSES, sane heme OODBURY, N. J. 
PILASTERS, &c., and Pilasters. 
In White Wood, Ash, Sawing, Carving 
Oak, Black Walnut and | _ fas... BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 
Mah f Engraving Panels. eorennstldnetioll 
Poa The ©. 8. STONE 


Grand, Square and FOR REPAIRING 


Westfield, Mass. 514to 518 W. 24th St., 





AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 
~e | oS PIANO 
C.N.STIMPSON 


& C0., 
es PIANO 
WOOD WORKING 


Ce 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars 












SQUARE LEGS 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Bozeret@ 





Piano Cases capa eiae: 
aREe THE BEST. |J02-/04East | 48th Street, 


ERVING, MASS. NEW YORK. 


OLD PIANOS, 
Upright Planos. BERNARD N. SMITH 

















NEW YORK. 
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ne 0 TOO VE ARTIN GUITARS i ou rent 





1833. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


1893. 


i" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #3 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. Dre JANON, 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 


Madame De GONI, | 
Mr. FERRER, 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


only here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


¢. KURTZMANN & C0. 


OPULAR 


= 


FASE 


‘ 
IANOS. _od8 











MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Ki. Y. 





Kpach 


Grand, Square and Upright 


“+PIANOS.'> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 


——— UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 








Bulider of Large 
tionary Church and 


ae = ORGANS. 


ALso MANUFACTURER OF 
Reed Organs of Every Size for Parlor and Chapel. 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN PIANOS. 


$s are unsurpassed in tone, style and workmanship, and are indorsed 
rofessors of Music. They are now in general use all through the United 
in England and Australia. 





Our Or, 
by leading 
States, and have also been introduc 
Few of the many Organs we have built are: The three manual forty-five st 
Organ in Mt. Vernon Place M. E. Church, Washington, D. C., refer to Rev. Dr. J. 
Wightman; the Amity Baptist Church Organ, New York City, refer to Rev. Leighton 
Wilhouse, 27 Grove street; Christ Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Rev. Zimmerman ; 
Mt. Auburn M. E. Church, St. Louis, Richal B. Miller; St. Mark’s Church, Lincoln, 
Neb., D. F. Easterday; St Mark’s Church, Columbus, Ohio, W. W. Knoderer. 
Builders of the large three manual Pipe Organ in Bethlehem Lutheran Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa., containing 40 stops and 2,000 as References: Rev. Mr. Fishburn and L. H. Kinnard. 
Catalogue, Specifications, Drawings and all information regarding our instruments, free of charge. Address 


M. P. MOLLER, Hagerstown, Md. 





struments of the e, Guaranteed for Five Years. 
2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory adsiress 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


CONNOR 
PLIAWN OBS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NaVvvT FYorn=xz. 








Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


~~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Fernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §2~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 














OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvORYVYTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station; 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR oie sms ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than allotker makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


HoH. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. TwoSilver Medals, London, 1885. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels, 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers. 

Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags a specialty. 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York, 
(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Metcalf Piano Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE BosTon PIANO Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BOSTON PIANO. 


Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 


AND PRICES. 











WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW TORK. 
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FRNEST G ABLFR g BROTHER GRAND, . SQUARE AND UPRIGHT a 


—— ESTABLISHED 1854.—— caused them to o be pe y comp ju ages 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as Fir 
Grade Instruments. 

C3 ry. 
gig Cc. A. AHLSTROM, 


a MANUFACTURER, © 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d 8t., Jamestown, N. Y. 


rm, ©2ole sss co- 
sone acEwr TA CY SLC FC TRENTON 1ROW COMPANY, Trenton, W. J 


ROBT. MM. Ww BES, NEV YOR:Z. ¥ y IF Bi. 


Jaroine & Son, [SAAC | COLE & SON COLUMBIAN PIANO AND ORGAN CO, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 990 Bast 29th 81, Mow York, Bapaniquerey ang Deters: ia Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST VENEERS, 266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE, 
GRAND ORGANS: | (o- Seventy-seventh St., and 1S ae 


Fifth Avenue Cupetral, N. ¥Y., FACTORY ; a on Ave., Grand Gooutne. C H IC A GO, 


eee! eaner Wo x 
Gi ty taurus: | FANCY WOODS, | WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


Prasicine's, ieme'ce: | 420 and 427 Bast Righth St., Bast River, & = esse — 
PIANO PLATES. 


San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch, 
New Orleans. ; and Pittsburgh NEW YORK. 

CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 

ALSO 


BROWN & PATTERSON, ve ] 
rT | pea E PS PIANO HARDWARE. 


_ | aa mas fein go 
P l A NO "P LATES, Wood > Brass Piano Stools 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS, &. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 





































































SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE CHAS. PARKER C0., 





‘BROW , 
as S1AP5H 3 isin 


, MASS. = ay PIANO & Ml , 
| CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. Lino on 


PRINCESS ORGANS, 


Tliustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, | WASHINGTON, N. J. U. 5. A. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F, FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


—— NASSAU, N. Y. | 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Weod and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed..... Voiced or Unvoioed. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATEARIATLS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 5 . y 
SAMUEL PIERCE, . Edsbinedisa?,. READING, masse | SSS 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Neos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite raoth Street, New York City. 


THE CELEBRATED 


ARE THE BEST 


And are preferred by the conscientious Musical instructors 


and Musicians. 


SOHMER & CO., 
Warerooms : 149-1655 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


Bos TON. 


FIRST am 
5 FIRST in Trade, 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


$3" SEND FOR CATALUGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 
2165 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 
No. 20 East 17th Street. 


The Mar Piano WOmpAny, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 








=. 


